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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


Vou. IV. DECEMBER, 1900. No. 4. 


EDITORIAL. 





Greater New York, from a municipal point of view, outranks 
all other cities of the world when the magnitude of its undertak- 
ings are considered. Second only to London in population, it has 
as many inhabitants as the thirteen original colonies when they 
won their independence. Its area is 308 square miles, not includ- 
ing water areas, whereas London (the London governed by the 
County Council) embraces only 118 square miles; Paris about 30; 
and Berlin 25. Thus within the boundaries of Greater New York, 
one could place London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna—in fact 
nearly all the European capitals. 

New York’s budget, containing appropriations in 1901 of al- 
most $100,000,000, is several times greater than that of any state 
in the United States, including New York state, and is about one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the expenditures of the national government, 
although the population of the United States is twenty times that 
of New York City. Even London, with a population of nearly 
5,000,000—40 per cent more than New York—spends only seven- 
tenths as much, or some $30,000,000 less. Paris falls slightly short 
of London, and Berlin manages to get on with very much less 
than New York or Paris. 

Although municipal activities have not been carried so far in 
the United States as in Germany or Great Britain, the American 
metropolis has a large range of duties to perform. Its water 
works are the largest in the world, and the subway will be un- 
equalled. Its docks, markets and ferry franchises yield large 
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revenues; and unparalelled sums are spent every year upon chari- 
table institutions, hospitals, schools, fire departments, parks, street 
paving, street cleaning, garbage disposal and the police. Of legs 
importance, but only comparatively, are the municipal lodging 
house, nautical school, City College, Normal School, the public 
baths, recreation piers, open air concerts, etc., etc. 

But the city means still more, for its powers are very broad 
and it determines to a very large extent the welfare of its citizens 
both by the enactment of just or unjust laws and their enforce. 
ment or non-enforcement. 

Conditions in New York are of importance, first, to the 
citizens of New York, and, secondly, to the citizens of other 
cities. At the present moment, a stock-taking is especially 
apropos, for a municipal election will be held within the next few 
months and officials chosen for four years. The symposium 
which appears in this number has been prepared not merely to 
show how efficiently or inefficiently certain of the principal depart- 
ments are managed, but rather to increase the sum total of posi- 
tive fact as to which there can be no question, to suggest some of 
the problems which are pressing for solution, and to consider the 
methods through which this has been attempted. In future 
issues this symposium will be continued and other lines of activity 
dealt with. 
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THE SINKING FUNDS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





By Epa@ar J. LEVEY. 


The Sinking Fund system of the City of New York has long 
been shunned by the casual student of municipal affairs on account 
of its intricacies and difficulties, which have, indeed, sometimes 
been exaggerated. That this system is far from simple cannot be 
denied; but it is by no means true that its complexities are so 
great as to offer serious obstacles to the understanding of any in- 
telligent investigator. Even in its most defective features, it is a 
natural outgrowth from the financial conditions of the past 
century, and a brief narrative of those conditions will serve to 
explain the existence of many peculiarities which might otherwise 
seem anomalous. 

Before taking up for review the history of the New York city 
sinking funds, it is desirable, however, to appreciate at the outset 
the difference between the conditions under which sinking funds 
are established by national and by municipal governments. Na- 
tional governments are supported largely, if not chiefly, by indi- 
rect taxation and by revenues uncertain in amount, in consequence 
of which there can be no exact or scientific correspondence between 
budgetary appropriations and treasury receipts. Their budgets 
may fall within the limits of these revenues or they may exceed 
them. In the one event, there is a treasury surplus; in the other, 
a deficit. If the maintenance of a sinking fund be not treated as 
a preferred obligation over other items in a national budget, the 
moneys which should be applied to it are usually the first to be di- 
verted to the more pressing exigencies of current expenditure, and 
its growth is continually interrupted. If, on the other hand, the 
maintenance of a sinking fund be treated as a preferred obligation, 
it will necessarily happen, in years of deficient revenue, that the 
nation must become otherwise indebted, partly or wholly as a re- 
sult of such sinking fund maintenance. In other words, faithful 
redemption of old debt merely results, under such conditions, in 
the incurring of new debt, and sometimes at a higher rate of inter- 
est. This is precisely what happened to England during the 
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period of heavy borrowing between 1785 and 1829, when about 
£330,000,000 were borrowed at about five per cent in order to re- 
deem the same amount of debt at four and one-half per cent, 
resulting in an annual interest loss of £1,627,765 for 43 years. 

The frequent changes of policy in regard to the maintenance 
of sinking funds by both the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States have been attributable, principally, to these causes, 

In the municipal governments of to-day, however, the raising 
of annual revenue follows as a direct consequence of the framing 
of the annual budget, and the extent of that revenue is made 
dependent, with almost scientific exactness, upon the size of each 
budget. In American municipalities direct taxation, if not the 
sole means of revenue, is at least the residual factor, determined 
(through the medium of a tax rate) by the requirements of the 
annual appropriations. There should be, therefore, neither surplus 
nor deficiency, and the causes which, in national governments, 
give rise to temporary suspensions of debt amortization and dis- 
arrangement of sinking fund policies are wholly absent. There 
are, in contemporary municipal governments, no obstacles in the 
way of scientific debt redemption, unless those obstacles be—as 
they are in the case of New York city—inherited from the mis- 
takes of the past. 

THE SINKING FUND OF i813. 

It is not difficult to understand why the sinking fund of the 
city of New York was originally framed upon defective principles. 
The funded debt of the city had its beginning in 1812, when 
authority was obtained from the legislature to issue bonds to the 
amount of $900,000 to fund floating indebtedness which had been 
incurred by the city partly on account of the construction of the 
present city hall and other public buildings. The act of the legis- 
lature of June 8, 1812, did not attempt to pledge any specific 
revenues of the city for the redemption of the bonds thereby 
authorized to be issued, but sweepingly declared that ‘‘all and 
singular, the revenues of the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty 
shall be and they are hereby pledged and appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the interest which shall become due on the said stock.” 

In 1813 Comptroller Thomas R. Mercein took steps looking 
towards the ultimate redemption of the principal of this debt and 
recommended to the common council the establishment of a sink- 
ing fund for this purpose. At that time expenditures of the city 
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government were not strictly limited, as now, by appropriations 
made in advance of the incurring of liability. Public work was 
performed and supplies were furnished upon the orders of the 
common council; and, while the local authorities were compelled 
to furnish to the legislature estimates of expense in order to obtain 
annual authority to levy taxes, there was no substantial corre- 
spondence between these estimates and the liabilities actually 
incurred from time to time by the common council. Moreover, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, the miscellaneous reven- 
ues of the city formed a much larger proportion than now of the 
total receipts of the city treasury, and to this extent taxation was 
a less important factor in determining the limits of annual expen- 
diture. There were at that time frequent annual deficits, and 
the whole financial system bore more resemblance to the state 
of the national finances than it did to the better ordered budgetary 
methods of modern municipalities. 

When Comptroller Mercein first broached the idea of a 
municipal sinking fund for the city of New York, the ideas of the 
preceding century in regard to what constituted ‘‘ funded” debt: 
still persisted to a considerable degree. Debt was regarded as: 
“funded” when based upon the pledge or mortgage of specific 
revenues. The state of the public credit then was not unlike that. 
of China to-day, in that creditors demanded a tangible or visible 
guarantee. As Professor Ross states of the early English loans: 
“By this ‘funding’ policy the public debt came to consist of many 
small loans, each bottomed on its own petty item of revenue. 
This complicated and rigid system, wherein the growth of one 
source of income could not be used to eke out the shrinkage of 
another, proved unfit for a growing public finance.”’ It will be 
noted hereafter how a somewhat similar system has proved 
equally unfit for the growing public finance of the city of New 
York. 

Comptroller Mercein had before him the examples of the 
United States and British governments, which had established 
sinking funds based upon pledges of specific revenues. Perhaps 
he may also have been influenced by the fact that it was doubtless _ 
easier then, as it is now, to secure for any purpose the appropria- 
tion of miscellaneous revenues of the city than moneys raised 
directly by taxation. Mercein’s scheme contemplated the pledging 

1 Sinking Funds, p. 9. 
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of commutation of certain water lot rents’and quit rents; licenses 
for pawnbrokers, second-hand dealers, hackney coaches and street 
vaults; market rents and fees and twenty-five per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of real estate belonging to the corporation (after- 
wards changed to all the proceeds of the sale of real estate belong- 
ing to the corporation in 1825). He estimated that these revenues 
would provide the sum of $400,000 by January 1, 1827, when the 
city stock became payable, leaving $300,000 to be otherwise pro- 
vided for. On August 9, 1813, an ordinance in substantial con- 
formity with his recommendations was passed.' The preamble of 
this ordinance read ‘‘ whereas, it is highly useful to establish a 
fund out of which purchases of the New York city stock may from 
time to time be made, whenever the same can be done at par or 
the true value thereof, whereby the said stock will be prevented 
from depreciating and the redemption of the same will be regularly 
progressing, therefore,” etc., etc. 

The history of this sinking fund from 1813 to the date of its 
re-organization by the sinking fund ordinance of February 22, 1844, 
does not call for particular description, except that attention may 
be called to the financial inconvenience experienced from time to 
time by reason of the accumulation of unnecessarily large annual 
revenues, which fluctuated between $10,146.80 in 1814 and $176,- 
556.55 in 1843. 

Although the legislature, by several enactments following the 
Act of 1812, had made the sinking fund provisions of the ordinance 
of 1813 applicable to loans issued under their provisions, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1832, the comptroller, Mr. Talman J. Waters, called the 
attention of the common council to the fact that the cash accumu- 
lations of the fund amounted to $211,101.49 ; that the outstanding 
city stock could not readily be obtained for purchase, as shown by 
the fact that ‘‘ since the 15th July, 1831, there have been but three 
transfers of that stock, and they not for sale but for apportion- 
ment of estates”; and asked the question: ‘‘ What shall be 
done with the accumulations of the sinking fund account?” He 

1 Reénacted with slight variations in the revisions of 1817, 1821, 1823, 1827 and 
1834. The commissioners named were the mayor, recorder, city treasurer (chamber- 
lain), comptroller, and chairman of the finance committee of the board of aldermen. 
Until the passage of the Greater New York charter in 1897, when the president of the 
council was substituted for the recorder, no change was mude in the composition of this 


body, except that during the existence of bicameral local legislatures, the chairmen of 
the finance committees of both houses were commissioners of the sinking fund, ez officio. 
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called attention to the fact that, exclusive of sales of real estate, 
the average revenue of the fund would be sufficient to redeem the 
outstanding bonds in less than seven years, though those bonds 
had seventeen years to run, and he recommended that $300,000 of 
the sinking fund’s cash be applied to the payment of bonds of the 
corporation (not by the terms of their issue redeemable from the 
sinking fund) held by the Bank for Savings.' This recommenda- 
tion (entirely justifiable by the financial condition of the sinking 
fund, but as objectionable, from a technical standpoint, as many 
suggestions destined to be made thereafter in regard to similar 
conditions) was reported on favorably by the finance committee 
of the common council, who entered into an extended argumenta- 
tive defense of the proposition. 

The committee was of the opinion that ‘‘the case under con- 
sideration is one of a different character from that which would 
exist if the corporation were to pay its current engagements as 
they are contracted from year to year out of the sinking fund. 
That would clearly be a violation of the intention and purpose of 
the act, inasmuch as it would put in jeopardy that sacred and 
ample security which the legislature has reserved for the public 
creditor.” This virtuous declaration was not accompanied by 
reference to the fact that the bonds proposed to be redeemed had 
been originally issued for current expenses and intended to be 
merely temporary loans to be paid from the proceeds of taxes, which 
had not been forthcoming. 

This early difficulty, which was followed by numerous other 
advances of the surplus revenues of the sinking fund for general 
treasury purposes, foreshadowed many later experiences in the 
management of the sinking fund; among them, (1) that the 
revenues of municipal sinking funds can with difficulty be used to 
purchase before maturity bonds held by the public; (2) that one 
of their most useful functions is in absorbing new funded debt as 
it is issued from time to time; and (3) that sinking funds based on 
pledges of specific revenue lead to the greatest financial inconveni- 
ences without any corresponding advantages. 

In 1834 the comptroller again called attention to the impracti- 
cability of making investments as directed by the ordinance, in 
consequence of the very high prices maintained by the several 
stocks therein designated, and renewed a former suggestion that, 

* Documents Bd. of Ald., Vol. 11, No. 60, 
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inasmuch as a judicious investment of the funds could not be made 
in conformity with the ordinance, they might be applied to the 
payment for such real estate as the common council might deem 
it necessary to purchase for public purposes.’ 

On March 4, 1834, an ordinance was adopted (subsequently 
followed by many of a similar character) authorizing the commis. 
sioners of the sinking fund to invest in the purchase of lands for 
the extension of Grand street, Essex and Centre markets, provid- 
ing at the same time that ‘‘ the whole of the rents, fees and income 
of said markets in their improved state, and the land thus pur- 
chased, are hereby appropriated and pledged for payment of the 
principal and interest of the sum that shall be thus drawn from 
the said fund.” ? 

These occasional diversions of the fund did not appear, how- 
ever, to confine its growth within the limits of its original purpose. 
On January 1, 1840, the total funded liabilities of the city amounted 
to $7,716,105.78, of which $5,473,730 consisted of water stock, with 
he redemption of which the sinking fund had been charged on 
May 7, 1835. In his report for the year 1839, Comptroller Alfred 
A. Smith called attention to the fact that the revenues of the sink- 
ing fund ‘‘assigned originally to pay off a debt of a few hundred 
thousand dollars, not yet due by ten years, are amply sufficient to 
extinguish the whole funded liabilities of the city as they mature, 
with the exception of about two millions of the water loan redeem- 
able in 1860; and this, too, without impairing its present capital 
or resorting to the claim for money heretofore drawn from the 
sinking fund for general treasury purposes, and which should be 
returned to it.” He called attention, however, to the fact that the 
cost of the Croton Aqueduct would largely exceed the original 
estimates ; that large additional issues of the stock would there- 
fore have to be made; stated, that the revenue from the sale of 
water for years to come could not be expected to ‘‘ contribute 
much, if, indeed, any, more than sufficient to keep down the inter- 
est of its cost”; doubted, in fact, ‘‘whether it can ever furnish 
anything towards the final cancellation of the loan!” and finally 
recommended that the sinking fund be strengthened by adding 
excise and ferry licenses to its pledged revenues. 

1 Compt. Rep., 1834, p. 4. 

* Proceedings, Common Council, Vol. II, p. 134. 
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CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE SINKING FUND ORDINANCE OF 1844. 


On January 1, 1843, the city debt had grown to $14,790,424. 33, 
of which $11,897,801.10 had been incurred for the new Croton 
water system. The proper method of paying the interest on this 
water stock became a subject of political discussion. Pending the 
construction of the Croton Aqueduct, the interest on these bonds 
had been paid largely out of the proceeds of new issues; but dur- 
ing the last five months of 1842, such interest, to the amount of 
$152,914.53, had been paid from taxation. In that year the first 
receipts from the Croton water rents were forthcoming, and opin- 
ions differed widely as to the disposition which should be made of 
them. The Croton Aqueduct board believed that these water 
rents should be applied to the sinking fund for the redemption of 
the bonds. The comptroller held that they should be applied first 
to meet the current expenses of the Croton Aqueduct works; 
secondly, to the payment of interest on the bonds, and only lastly 
to the redemption of the stock. He estimated that under his plan 
the whole city debt could easily be paid off as it fell due, while, 
under the method proposed by the Aqueduct board, accumulations 
of the sinking fund would equal the whole city debt twenty-two 
years before the last of it became payable, whereby, he claimed, 
too great a burden would be cast upon the taxpayers of the day to 
the unjust advantage of posterity.' 

In 1843 the board of aldermen requested a report from the 
comptroller, the street commissioner and its finance committee in 
regard to the expediency of selling the real estate of the city not in 
use or required for public purposes. This report, which was ren- 
dered on December 29, 1843, made the proper subject of its inquiry 
an excuse for dealing with a far wider reaching question—the re- 
organization of the sinking fund; and incidentally it settled 
the mooted problem of the disposition to be made of the water 
revenue. 

The committee began by reciting that ‘‘the City is now bur- 
thened with a heavy debt, demanding annually, for the payment 
of interest, the levy of a large sum in the form of a tax upon the 
property of our citizens”; and stated that the means of reducing 
taxes were easily available by the sale of the valuable real estate 
owned by the corporation which, on account of its unimproved 

1 Compt. Rep., 1842, p. 121. 

® Documents, Bd. of Ald., Vol. X., p. 585. 
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condition, yielded nothing in the form of revenue to the city 
treasury. ‘I'he report continues: 


It has, much of it, for more than a century, been a direct burthen upon the taxable 
property of the City, as corporate property producing, as before stated, for that long 
period, little or no revenue and paying no taz. 

Not only are the improvements, generally, such as tend to a low valuation, com. 
paratively, of this property in our tax lists, and the revenue derived from it greatly in. 
adequate to its present actual value, but that revenue is expensively and neglectfully 
collected. Public bodies like ours, potent and powerful, though they be in name and 
prerogative, make but indifferent landlords. They perform their functions, as such, 
through agents appointed, not so much with reference to their practical qualifications 
for the place as to their politics; not so much with reference to their ability and faith- 
fulness in the collection of money, as to their skill and influence in collecting suffrages, 
The result may be deduced without any great forecast. We have sometimes good 
agents, and sometimes very poor ones, and last and worst, sometimes very corrupt and 
dishonest ones, who sink, by their defalcations, a large portion of the revenue, of which 
the collection is entrusted to them. 

To avoid the necessity of these agencies to collect the value of that which produces 
an inadequate revenue, at best, into the fund to which it stands pledged, to apply it 
there to the fiaal liquidation of the principal and interest of the debt which it has been 
devoted to secure, seems a primary object to be attuined; and this object, your Com- 
mittee think will be most successfully accomplished by providing for the sale and dis- 
position of the improved real estate of the city, in the mode suggested by the Ordi- 
nance, 

* = * * * . * 

Existing Ordinances provide only{for the administration of the Fund as it comes 
into the Commissioners’ hands in cash. The proposed Ordinance in addition to this, is 
intended to establish 8 permanent policy in the management and sale of the uncon- 
verted property of the City, pledged to the Sinking Fund. 

The objects to which this Fund ought to be devoted are two-fold; one for the 
liquidation of the principal of the City debt, and the other the payment of the interest 
as it accrues. 

This has already been legislated: upon by the State Government. It is enacted 
that the revenues assigned by the Corporation for the extinguishment of the debt, be 
permanently pledged for that purpose. The Ordinances of the Corporation fully 
respond to this. It has likewise been enacted that all other revenues of the Corpora- 
tion, be pledged to the payment of the interest thereon; and in the same law, the State 
pledge themselves to pass ali other necessary laws to levy a proper tax, in case these 
revenues should at any time prove insuflicient. 

These revenues were sufficient, until the creation of the Water debt, and thereupon, 
the legislature, in conformity with its pledge, passed a permanent law for the levying 
of this deficiency annually. 

The Corporation, although it has always paid the interest, has never passed, in the 
form of an ordinance, a provision in conformity with the State pledge; and this is pro- 
posed in the Ordinance now submitted by your Committee. 


THE SINKING FUND ORDINANCE OF 1844. 


By this ordinance (which was approved by the mayor on Febru- 
ary 22, 1844), the pledges of revenue for the redemption of the debt 
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were left practically unchanged, although a more complete and 
detailed method was provided for the speedy sale of the city’s 
lands; but nearly all the remaining revenues of the city,’ including 
water rents, were pledged to a separate sinking fund, the complete 
title of which was ‘‘ The Sinking Fund of The City of New York 
for the Payment of the Interest Accruing and to Accrue upon the 
Stocks of The City of New York until the Same be fully and 
finally Redeemed.” * The duties and powers of the commissioners 
of the sinking fund were prescribed with considerable detail and 
provision was made for the collection by taxation of the amount 
by which the revenues of the “‘ Interest Fund” might fall short of 
the annual interest charges on city stock. 

The plan of providing elaborate sinking fund machinery for 
meeting annually recurring interest charges seems rather remark- 
able. In the ordinary conception of a sinking fund there inhere 
two fundamental ideas: (1) debt redemption by anticipated pay- 
ments, and (2) accumulation by the accretion of compound interest. 
Anticipated payment of interest on public securities is unknown 
except within such narrow limits as to be useless for purposes of 
amortization. The idea of accumulation seems equally inapplic- 
able. It is obvious that so far as interest on debt is concerned, its 
periods of payment will substantially be of as frequent occurrence 
as the availability of the sinking fund resources. If, therefore, the 
amount of the available income equals or is less than the annual 
interest charge, there can be no accumulation; forthe income will 
be no sooner received than it must be paid out. In such an event 
there can be no usefvl purpose in creating a ‘‘fund” for the per- 
formance of so simple a function. If, on the other hand, the 
amount of annual revenues exceed the amount of interest charged 
thereon, accumulation will undoubtedly ensue, but with the sole 
result of locking up money of the taxpayers for some problemati- 
cal end which, at least, cannot be said to be in sight. 

It has not been uncommon, in the creation of sinking funds, to 
charge them simultaneously with the payment of accruing inter- 
est, as well as with the duty of redeeming the principal of funded 





1In 1859 it was found that the sinking fund ordinance of 1844 had not, in its 
enumeration of revenues pledged thereto, exhausted all the revenues of the city, and 
these unpledged revenues (the sources of which had not existed in 1844) were credited 
to an account created on the books of the corporation, entitled the General Fund (sub- 
sequently known as the General Fund for the Reduction of Taxation), 

? For the sake of brevity these two funds will generally be referred to hereafter as 
the ‘‘ Redemption Fund” and the ‘‘ Interest Fund.” 
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indebtedness; but where this double duty operates upon a single 
fund, no particular inconvenience can result, since whatever is left 
of the annual revenues, after the payment of the interest, can be 
applied automatically to purposes of redemption or absorption of 
new issues. But in the sinking fund ordinance of 1844 two dis- 
tinct funds were created, wholly independent of one another, and 
consequently affording neither aqueduct nor storage reservoir for 
the overflowing revenue of the sinking fund for the payment of 
interest. It is true that at the time the ordinance of 1844 was 
passed there was no true conception of what the future receipts 
from water rents would be. Even Comptroller Douw D. William- 
son, in his argument in 1843, designed to emphasize the probable 
adequateness of these receipts, only estimated that for the thirty- 
eight years from 1843 to 1880 inclusive, they would amount te 
$14,475,000. In fact, they amounted, during this period, to 
$34,016,699.46. The financiers of that time were more interested 
in the question of supplying from taxation the deficiency in the 
annual interest charges left after the application thereto of water 
revenue than in planning for the disposition of what may have 
then seemed a very improbable surplus in those revenues. Owing 
to the rapidly increasing revenues from water rents, however, the 
necessity for resorting to taxation to supplement the resources of 
the interest fund ceased with the year 1850, as exhibited by the 
following table : 


REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE “INTEREST FUND” FROM 
1844 TO 1851 INCLUSIVE. 











, | } 
gan. |CB0TON Water, Dock anv Sup Torat INTEREST 
‘ Rent. 
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1844'$108, 242.02) $34,397.00/$31,705.90) $34,987.10 $302,517.15|$570,525.23 $529, 151,43 
1845 157,791.66) 68,424.38] 46,786 20) 35,079.89 375,000.00) 770,410 50| 754,672.59 
1846) 193,914.70) 71,876.47; 49,788.10) 36,563.19, 300,000.00) 739,410.88) 761,099.79 
1847| 221,635.10 75,866,389] 50,720.00; 41,565.55) 300,000.00) 771,048.86) 765,417.25 
1848] 255,058.09! 92,785.12) 49,750.00) 47,406.92 276,000.00) 799,204.15) 771,848.45 
1849} 278,811.72) 100,208.13) 50,127.04) 48,746 29) 250,000.00) 800,678.25) 779,089.96 
1850) 458,951.87) 108,483.98) 50,982.50) 53,493.05, 186,689.00) 943,842.76) 770,764.69? 
1851] 458,789 78| 97 706.41; 53,270.00} 60,221.63|............! 751,154.24) 765,733.82 























_1 The sources of revenue of the Iaterest Fund during this period were, in addition to those 
specifically enumerated above: (1)Common Land Rent, (2)Ground Rent, (3) House Rent, (4) Water 
Lot Rent, (5) Interest on bond and mortgage. (6) Interest generally, (7) Mayoralty Fees. (8) Court Fees 
and Fines, (9) Fines and Penalties, (10) Police, (11) Sewer Permits, (12) Commutation of Alien Passen- 
goers, (13) Sales of Personal Estate. 

2 The balance (surpius) in bank on December 31, 1850, was $264,046.52. 


The sinking fund ordinance of 1844 was in its inception entirely 
the creation of the local authorities. In the following year, how- 
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ever, its provisions were re-affirmed and embodied in the law of 
the state by the legislature. A memorial was presented to that 
body by the common council, with a bill for borrowing $500,000 
for the Croton Aqueduct, the fifth section of which declared that 
the ordinance of 1844 should not be altered except to add to the 
“fund for the redemption of the debt” without the ‘‘ consent of 
the legislature first had and obtained,” and that the said ordinance 
should remain in ‘‘ full force until the whole of the debt created 
for the introduction of the Croton water into the city of New York 
shall be fully redeemed.” ' 

In 1856 the receipts of the ‘‘ interest fund” were $1,136,852.65, 
which, with the cash surplus on January ist of that year, aggre- 
gated $2,406,620.65, against which were charged interest payments 
of only $766,688.81. This tempting surplus seems to have been 
partly disposed of by the following method, which was evidently 
dictated by the temporary needs of the city treasury. The cash 
means of the “‘ redemption fund” for the year 1856 were $1,434,- 
085.19. Its redemptions of and new investments in funded debt 
amounted only to $1,065,459; but it had also invested $700,000 in 
revenue bonds of the city issued for current expenses in anticipa- 
tion of the collection of taxes. This left a deficiency which was 
made good by the simple method of ‘‘ advancing” $332,131.72 
from the ‘‘interest fund.” It was proving inconvenient to pre- 
serve the unnatural separation of the two funds. In 1857 this 
“advance ” had increased to $386,325.60. On December 31, 1858, 
the interest fund had accumulated a surplus over and above all 
existing charges against the same of $2,579,534.12, and the ever 
increasing embarassment of this anomalous feature of municipal 
finance led, in the following year, to the passage of Chapter 406 
of the Laws of 1859, which authorized the transfer of this surplus 
to the redemption fund., 








*Ch. 225, L. 1845. 

*The preamble of this act read as follows: 

‘ WHEREAS, the revenue set apart and mentioned in title two of the ordinance of 
the mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the city of New York, entitled * An ordi- 
nance providing for the redemption of the city debt, and the payment of the interest 
thereon,’ passed February twenty-second, eighteen hundred and forty-four, being the 
revenues pledged and appropriated to the payment of the interest upon the said city 
debt, have accumulated after the payment of all interest provided for in said ordi- 
nance to be paid on said debt and chargeable to said sinking fund for the payment of 
the interest on said debt, so that onthe first day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
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This amount was transferred as of January Ist, 1859. During 
the year 1859, $542,501.02 was transferred; in 1860, $776,674.13; and 
in 1861, $683,495.75—making a total of $4,582,205. 02. 


APPLICATION OF SURPLUS REVENUES TO THE REDUCTION OF 
TAXATION. 

This practical consolidation of the redemption and interest 
funds was not permitted long to continue. The unequal and 
therefore unfair adjustment of the debt burden as_ between 
present and future taxpayers, which resulted from the unneces- 
sary segregation of nearly all the city’s revenues, could not long 
escape the attention of the city’s financial officers, naturally solic- 
itous as they were to reduce the weight of taxation. The disparity 
between the redemption requirements of the city debt and the 
means set apart to effect that redemption had been accentuated by 
the action of the legislature in ignoring the interest fund in 
numerous acts passed subsequent to 1844 which provided that the 
interest on bonds thereby authorized to be issued should be paid 
from taxation.’ 

In 1862, Comptroller Robert T. Haws in a communication to the 
common council? recommended that legislation should be secured 
which would permit the surplus revenues of the interest fund to be 
applied to the reduction of taxation. After calling attention to 
the fact that the interest fund was charged with the payment of 
interest only upon the Water Stock, the Fire Indemnity Stock and 
the Building Loans Nos. 3 and 4, and that the interest on the 
greater portion of the then existing debt was by law payable from 


taxation, he stated: 
Instead of applying such surplus to the unnecessary augmentation of the Sinking 


nine, they amounted to the aggregate sum of two millions five hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand five hundred and thirty-four dollars and twelve cents; 

‘* AND WHEREAS, there is no object to which said sum and the accumulations which 
may hereafter arise from said revenues can be applied, as no power exists by which the 
commissioners of the sinking fund mentioned in said ordinance, can invest said moneys 
permanently; 

‘“‘AND WHEREAS, it is desirable that said surplus and the accumulations which may 
hereafter arise from said revenues, after the payment of all interest on said debt, should 
be transferred to the sinking fund for the redemption of the city debt provided for in 
said ordinance; therefore,” etc., etc. 

1On January 1, 1862, bonds were outstanding to the amount of $3,788,000, the 
principal of which had also been made payable from taxation by the laws authorizing 
their issue. 
® Documents, 1862, No. 3. 
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Fund for the Redemption of the Principal of the Debt, as has been done during the Jast 
few years, it is proposed to appropriate the amount to the payment of interest and the 
general expenses of the corporation, which by existing laws are provided for whelly by 
taxailon, 

He submitted an estimate showing that the redemption fund 
would, without the assistance of the surplus revenues of the 
interest fund, be far more than sufficient to extinguish as it 
matured the entire existing debt payable therefrom. 

As a consequence of these representations, the legislature by 
Chapter 163 of the Laws of 1862, authorized the transfer of the 
surplus revenue of the interest fund to the general fund ‘‘ to be 
applied to the diminution of the taxes of said city.” 

In pursuance of this act there was transferred to the general 
fund during the seventeen years from 1862 to 1878, inclusive, the 
sum of $17,290,713. 


THE BONDED INDEBTEDNESS ACT OF 1878. 


During these seventeen years, there was an immense growth 
in the city’s debt. Among the chief purposes for which bonds were 
issued during this period may be mentioned the improvement of 
Central Park, the war expenditures for bounties, etc., ($14,597,300), 
the wasteful undertakings of the Tweed ring and the refunding of 
floating indebtedness which necessarily followed its overthrow. 

The funded debt increased from $25,738,042 in 1862 to $121,- 
440,133 in 1878. Nearly all these new bond issues had been made 
payable, principal and interest, from taxation, so that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1878, the state of the city debt and the sinking funds wasas 
follows: 


Funded debt payable from taxation,.............. $99,930,089.68 
™ - - ‘* sinking fund, 21,510,043.47 





.  §, «ean $121,440,133.15 
Deduct securities held by sinking fund, ...  81,080,007.54 





Net Funded Debt, $90, 360,125.61 


This situation naturally forced the serious attention of the 
local authorities. The sinking fund held securities amounting to 
nearly ten millions of dollars more than the entire debt which it 
was pledged to redeem. Nearly four-fifths of the entire city debt 
was payable from taxation, and the redemption dates of that debt 
had been so unevenly distributed that abnormal amounts would 
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have to be inserted in the budgets of certain years unless other 
provision should be made for its payment. The average revenues 
of the sinking fund for the preceding five years had exceeded three 
millions of dollars, and these revenues were steadily increasing. 
The last bonds payable from the sinking fund did not mature until 
1917 at which time the surplus in the fund, if allowed to continue 
to accumulate uselessly, would reach Brobdingnagian proportions. 

Comptroller Kelly on January 9, 1878, submitted to the mayor 
a draft of a bill to be presented to the legislature together with a 
memorial explaining its provisions." Comptroller Kelly’s scheme 
contemplated the following legislation: 

(1) The sinking fund for the redemption of the city debt was 
to be continued and after providing for the payment of the bonds 
and stocks of the city payable therefrom as provided by law, 
should form a fund for the payment of the bonds and stocks then 
outstanding which had been made payable from taxation. 

(2) All moneys and revenues heretofore pledged to the sink- 
ing fund to continue to be so pledged ‘‘ until all of said bonds and 
stocks of the said city shall be fully and finally redeemed.” 

(3) The surplus revenues of the interest fund were to be 
definitely pledged to the redemption fund—in effect there being a 
new consolidation of these two funds. 

(4) In consideration of the redemption by the sinking fund of 
outstanding assessment bonds, the proceeds of collections of 
assessments for local improvements completed or under contract 
at the time of the passage of the act were to be likewise pledged 
to the sinking fund. 

(5) Anamount not exceeding one million dollars a year was 
to be raised by taxation for the sinking fund whenever the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund should certify to the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment that the accumulations of the sinking 
fund would not be sufficient to meet the payment of bonds falling 
due in the next following calendar year, and if this provision 
should still be found insufficient for that purpose, authority was 
to be given to issue refunding bonds payable within twelve 
years. 

(6) For the payment of all bonds and stocks to be “‘ hereafter 
issued pursuant to the provisions of any statute authorizing the 
same and which by the provisions of such statute are payable 





1 Documents, Bd. of Ald., 1878, No. 2. 
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from taxation,” regular amortizing installments were to be in- 
cluded in the annual tax levies. 

(7) A new provision of law was recommended, the subse- 
quent effects of which have been so important that it is quoted in 
full as follows: 

Between the city and its creditors, holders of its bonds and stocks as aforesaid, 
there shall be and there is hereby declared to be a contract that the funds and revenues 
of the city and the funds to be collected from assessments as aforesaid, by this statute 
pledged to the Sinking Fund forthe Redemption of the City Debt, shall be accumulated 
and applied only to the purposes of said Sinking Fund as herein provided, until all of 
said debt is fully redeemed and paid. 

The form and substance of Comptroller Kelly’s proposed 
statute were undoubtedly influenced by the political conditions of 
the time. The factional antagonisms of the day were such that 
the state legislature and executive were certain to look with sus- 
picion and distrust upon any recommendation emanating from the 
local authorities. Doubtless with a view to meeting all possible 
objections of a technical character, the Comptroller’s bill was 
drawn in a manner which disclosed an unfortunate timidity of 
purpose. In the effort toappear to guard with zealous fidelity the 
interests of the bondholders entitled to the security of the pledged 
revenues of the sinking fund, and to create additional revenues 
for the benefit of purchasers of bonds to be thereafter issued, this 
bill was padded with pledges for the future which were not only 
unnecessary but were destined to work great inconvenience to the 
financial administration of the city. Especially was this true of 
the ‘‘contractual pledge” above quoted. Even this bill, however, 
when passed by the legislature was vetoed by Governor Robinson 
who claimed that the rights of holders of bonds payable from the 
sinking fund were violated, objected to the refunding provisions, 
and recommended that the $1,000,000 appropriation in the budget 
should be changed from a maximum to a minimumamount. The 
bill, having been modified so as partly to meet his objections, finally 
received his signature and became Chapter 383 of the Laws of 1878. 
This act which is commonly referred to as the ‘‘ Bonded Indebted- 
ness Act,” committed the city to an indefinite bondage to the 
“pledged revenue” fetich from which it has never been able 
wholly to free itself. 

In 1878 the time was ripe for a reorganization of the sinking 
fund system upon rational and scientific lines. It is obvious that 
at this time no bondholder could legitimately demand greater 
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security for his debt than a sinking fund which possessed assets 
nearly fifty per cent in excess of the entire debt payable therefrom. 
Wise statesmanship would have demanded, and good faith would 
have warranted, the diverting of all subsequent revenues of the sink- 
ing fund to the general fund for the reduction of taxation (partially 
accomplished during a period of seventeen years under the pro. 
visions of Chapter 163 of the Laws of 1882), and establishing new 
sinking fund regulations under which there should be raised each 
year by taxation amortizing installments exactly, sufficient with 
their accumulations of compound interest to redeem all new debt 
at its maturity... Such a departure would have proved most bene- 
ficial to the future management of the city’s finances. If, how- 
ever, unreasoning popular belief in the ‘‘ pledged revenue” system 
seemed to demand its continued existence, there was no financial 
necessity for superimposing upon this system new provisions for 
additional revenue from taxation. The revenues of the sinking 
fund (amounting then to about three millions annually) were for 
practical purposes entirely ‘‘surplus”; and this surplus might 
properly have been charged (as it was eleven years later by the 
act of 1889), with the redemption of subsequently issued funded 
debt. But in 1878, as in earlier and later instances of lezislative 
tinkering with the sinking funds, it was only the pressing financial 
inconveniences of the hour which controlled. The future might 
care for itself. The problem then seemed to revolve about these 
questions only: First, how to redeem otherwise than from taxa- 
tion four-fifths of the public debt which, as originally issued, had 
been made thus redeemable; and secondly, how to dispose of an 
additional burden of $21,320,500 of assessment bonds for the 
redemption of which it was known that the revenues applicable 
thereto would be greatly deficient.* These ends were accom- 








1 The writer is neither unaware of the argument which might be drawn from the 
provisions of Chapter 225 of the Laws of 1845, nor forgettul of the reasoning of Cor- 
poration Counsel Lacombe in his Sinking Fund opinion of November 28, 1884; but the 
theoretical benefits to be obtained in 1878 from a close, technical construction of sinking 
fund law were of such extreme tenuity, and the practical advantages of a common-sense 
construction so manifest, that it seems scarcely conceivable that adverse criticism could 
then have attached to any serious effort to reorganize the sinking fund system on a 
scientific basis. The situation was entirely different from that presented by the passage 
of the Act of 1889 

Professor Durand in his Finances of the City of New York (p. 310), holds similar 
views to those here expressed. 

2 Most of this large indebtedness had been incurred for street improvements begun 
during the Tweed regime, assessments for which bad been frequently vacated or remit- 
ted by the courts owing to frauds and irregularities of various kinde, 
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plished, but in their accomplishment a sinking fund system was 
created so burdensome in its nature that it is not astonishing that 
only eleven years later further legislative interference was invoked 
and obtained in spite of the ‘‘ contractual pledge” of 1878.' 

By the change in the disposition of the surplus revenue of the 
interest fund—. e., from the general fund for the reduction of taxa- 


1 This pericd was an important one in the history of the city debt. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1884, the constitutional amendment was adopted which prohibited cities of over 
one hundred thousand inhabitants from becoming indebted in excess of ten per centum 
of the assessed valuation of real estate, with an exception as follows: ‘‘ Nor shall this 
section be construed to prevent the issue of bonds to provide for the supply of water, 
but the term of the bonds issued to provide for the supply of water shall not exceed 
twenty years, and a sinking fund shall be created on the issuing of said bonds for their 
redemption, by raising annually a sum which will produce an amount equal to the sum 
of the principal and interest of said bonds at their maturity.” Ten per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the city on January 1, 1885 was $111,976,159.70. The total bonded 
debt, exclusive of revenue bonds, was $125,810,579.33, of which $35,479,579.33 was held 
by the sinking fund. If, as Corporation Counsel Lacombe had held, the constitutional 
restriction ran against the gross debt, the city would have exceeded thislimitation. An 
attempt to issue $2,000,000 bonds for dock purposes was at first successfully enjoined 
by certain taxpayers and bondholders, and for a while new public improvements were 
suspended, but the Court of Appeals finally decided (Bank for Savings v. Grace, 102 
N. Y. 313), reversing the courts below, that stock purchased by the sinking fund was 
‘not a debt against the city within the meaning of the constitutional prohibition.” 

Prior to 1889 the constitutional provision above quoted relative to the creation of a 
sinking fund for water bonds required no particular attention, since, under the pro- 
visions of the Bonded Indebtedness Act amortizing installments were being raised for 
the redemption of ald bonds issued since 1878. The view seems to have been taken, 
however (see Minutes Com. of the S. F., Jan. 6, 1885), that this provision required the 
creation of such a distinct fund, regardless of the question, whether the constitutional 
limit of indebtedness had been exceeded by the city, and on January 16, 1889, the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund adopted the following resolution: 


** Resolved, that the Comptroller be and is hereby authorized and directed to 
separate the amounts of annua! installments raised by tax for the payment at maturity, 
of bonds issued for the supply of water, pursuant to section 11, of Article VIII, of the 
State Constitution, to be kept as a distinct fund from the general account, and designate 
the securities in which the moneys are invested, to be reported from time to time, to 
this Board.” 


Thereafter these installments with their accumulations of interest and the stocks 
in which they were invested were segregated into a separate sinking fund known as 
‘‘Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City Debt, No. 2.” Chapter 178 of the Laws 
of 1889 (see post) was drawn under a similar misapprehension, but three years later the 
Court of Appeals decided (City of Rochester v. Quintard, 186 N. Y. 221) that this pro- 
vision had no application to a city whose indebtedness did not exceed the constitutional 
limit. Undoubtedly, had this been understood to be the law in 1889, the amendment to 
the Bonded Indebtedness Act passed in that year would have provided that the install- 
ments for water bonds might be provided from the surplus revenues of the redemption 
fund instead of from taxation. 
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tion to the redemption fund—there was added to the accumulation 
of the sinking fund during the ten years, 1879-1888, inclusive, the 
sum of $21,650,000—the effect of which was the same as though 
this amount had been raised directly by taxation. In 1879, the 
‘‘minimum™” appropriation of $1,000,000 provided by the Bonded 
Indebtedness Act was included in the tax levy. In the nextnine 
years the sinking fund installments raised by taxation under the 
provisions of the eighth section of the act, amounted to $4,880,. 
696. 69. 

Coincidently the ordinary revenues of the redemption fund, 
especially from dock rents continued to increase. The annual 
revenue, which in 1877 had been $2,909,066.14, grew by leaps and 
bounds until in 1888 it amounted to $8,903,284. 80. 

As these revenues exceeded the average annual issues of bonds 
during this period, the net funded debt (including assessment bonds 
and excluding revenue bonds), decreased from $111,649,317.91 to 
$88,120,405.34. This was too rapid a pace in debt extinction for 
the local authorities of the time. 

The budget for the year 1878 had been $30,079,077.12; in 1888 
it had grown to $37,051,053.93. It was generally agreed that a 
reduction of the burdens of taxation would be popular and desir- 
able—even necessary. Debt amortization was proceeding at a rate 
which was not fair to the present generation. The experience of 
1862 was about to be repeated, with this difference, however: that, 
whereas at the earlier date the diversion of the surplus revenues 
of the interest fund had awakened little if any protest, an attempt 
at this time to devote any of the revenues of the sinking fund to 
the reduction of taxation was bound to be open to the charge of 
a breach of faith founded on the solemn statutory pledge contained 

~1The act as finally passed required the board of estimate and apportionment to to 
insert in the budget such an amount as the commissioners of the sinking fund should 
certify to be necessary to meet the payment of any bonds or stocks falling due in the 
next following calendar year, by reason of an insufficiency in the accumulations to the 
sinking fund; ‘‘ provided, however, that the amount so to be raised by taxation and 
paid into the Sinking Fund, as in this section provided, shall not in any one year be 
less than the sum of one million dollars nor more than two million dollars.” The sum 
of one million dollars was inserted in the tax levy for the year 1879 in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section, but this item never afterwards reappeared in the budget. 
The obviously excessive resources of the sinking fund led to a construction of the some- 
what ambiguous phraseology of the act in regard to this appropriation, under which it 


was held to be required only when actually needed for the redemption of bonds matur- 
ing in the next calendar year. 
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in the act of 1878, declaring that a contract existed between the city 
and its creditors that all the revenues of the sinking fund should be 
applied only to its purposes until the entire debt payable therefrom 
should be finally redeemed and paid. What was really done was, 
in fact, a clear repudiation of this pledge. The method pursued 
was rather involved, but may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Theannual installments required by the Bonded Indebted- 
ness Act of 1878 to be raised for the redemption of bonds issued 
after June 3, 1878, were no longer to be provided for by taxation, 
but might be “ set apart ” out of the surplus income, revenues and 
accumulations of thesinking fund for the redemption of the city 
debt after fully providing for the payment of the stocks and bonds 
which had been made preferred claims or “‘liens” of said fund.* 
Recourse was to be had to taxation only in the event of these 
surplus revenues becoming insufficient. This provision did not 
affect the annual installments raised by taxation for bonds issued 
for water purposes under the supposed requirements of the consti- 
tution, but its immediate effect, was, nevertheless, to reduce taxa- 
tion in the sum of $975,769.02. 

(2) The sinking fund for the payment of interest on the city 
debt was charged with the new duty of paying “‘interest on bonds 
and stocks of said city purchased and held and to be purchased and 
held for investment by the commissioners of the sinking fund.” 
The amount of such interest on January 1, 1889, was $1,617,915. 54. 


1 Under the Bonded Indebtedness Act the “ liens” on the sinking fund were in 
the order of their priority, as follows: 

1. Bonds payable from the sinking fund under the ordinance of 1844, and other 
ordinances of the common council authorizing their issue. The amount of such bonds 
outstanding on January 1, 1889, was $4,593,400. 

2. Bonds issued under the provisions of § 6, Ch. 388, L. 1878 (§ 176 Con. Act) to 
refund or redeem before maturity boscs issied prior to June 8, 1878, which by the 
terms of their issue had been made payable from taxation. The amount of such bonds 
outstanding on January 1, 1889, was $9,700,000. 

8. Bonds issued after June 3, 1878, for the payment of which no provision other- 
wise than from taxation had been made in the statutes authorizing their issue. The 
amount of such bonds outstanding on January 1, 1889, was $23,667,553.11 (exclusive of 
water bonds to the amount of $20,900,000, for which annual installments were raised by 
taxation and credited to ‘‘ Redemption Fund, No. 2”), 

4. Bonds issued prior to June 3, 1878, originally payable from taxation. Amount 
outstanding on January 1, 1889, was $68,828, 142. 

Subsequently, under the provisions of Chapter 79 of the Laws of 1889, the bonds 
issued for the new parks in the 23rd and 24th wards and in Westchester county were 
made a direct charge upon the sinking fund. 
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By charging this amount against the interest fund instead of 
the tax levy, the surplus revenues of the interest fund, which the 
Bonded Indebtedness Act had specified as one of the pledged 
appropriations of the redemption fund, were, of course, depleted 
accordingly—a clear violation of the ‘‘contractual pledge.” 

Protests against this plan did not fail to appear in the public 
press; but so ample appeared to be the security of the city’s bond. 
holders that the validity of the act embodying these suggestions 
(Chapter 178, Laws 1889), has never been called into question in 
the courts. The legislature authorized the board of estimate and 
apportionment to ‘‘ reconsider, revise and amend the final estimate 
for 1889” (passed in the preceding December), and the sum of 
$2,653,684.56 was accordingly stricken therefrom. 

The effect of the act of 1889 upon the Bonded Indebtedness 
Act may be stated as follows: first, it practically repealed the 
provision in the act of 1878 relative to the raising by taxation of 
installments for’*the redemption of all bonds issued after June 3rd, 
of that year and made them a residual charge upon the ample 
ordinary revenues of the Redemption Fund; secondly, it brought 
about a partial return to the policy of the act of 1862, which per- 
mitted the surplus revenues of the interest fund to be applied to 
the reduction of taxation, and conceivably (if the interest due on 
the bonds held for investment by the commissioners of the sinking 
fund should increase more rapidly than the revenues of the interest 
fund) might some day result in the entire absorption of the fund 
for that purpose. ' 

The revenue of the redemption fund dropped from $8,903,- 
284.80 in 1888 to $6,444,761.39 in the following year. Yet such 
have been its recuperative qualities, due to the rapid growth of its 
principal sources of revenue, that its revenue amounted to $10,- 
266,488,07 in 1897 and $12,592,310.46 in 1900.’ 








? The practical effects of the act of 1889 upon subsequent tax levies have been as fol- 
lows: The amortizing installments (which, if that act had not been passed, would have 
been raised by taxation) increased gradually from $975,769.03 in"1889 to $3,485,557.72 
in 1900. The annual interest charge on sinking fand holdings (which otherwise would 
have been inserted in the tax levies instead of paid from the interest fund), increased 
from $1,639,450.34 in 1889 to $2,747,022.84 in 1900. The aggregate of these items, 
including interest compounded at three per cent (which would also have borne its 
share in increasing taxation), amounts to $62,085,759.95, which represents the total sav- 
ing to the taxpayers during these twelve years. 

* These figures include the amounts raised by taxation as installments on water 
bonds (constituting Redemption Fund, No. 2). 
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CONDITIONS EXISTING AT THE DATE OF CONSOLIDATION. 


During the ten years preceding the Greater New York consol- 
jdation, and especially during the last three years of this period, 
the bond issues of the city of New York were much larger than at 
any other time in its history. During the years 1888-1897, inclu- 
sive, the issues (excluding $7,000,000 refunding bonds) aggregated 
$138,382,649.41, the principal objects of expenditure being as fol- 
lows: water, $25,877,000; docks, $20,800,000; school houses, $18,- . 
725,365.97 ; other public buildings, $10,746,406.64; new parks in 
the 23rd and 24th wards, $9,823,100; other parks, parkways and 
drives, $11,771,493.95 ; assessment bonds, $13,043,536.z1 ; repaving 
streets, $10,169,308 ; and bridges, $8,032, 290.37. 

The funded debt showed the following increase: 

Dec. 31, 1887. Dec. 31, 1897. 
Total Funded Debt, $128,268,719.45 $223,018,033.78 
Less Sinking Fund Investments,. 34,057,319.45 84,192,672.51 





Net Funded Debt, $94,211,400.00 $138,825,361.27 


In other words the revenues of the sinking fund during this 
ten year period had been so large that new bond issues aggregat- 
ing $138,382,649.41 had effected an increase in the net funded debt 
of only $44,613,961.27. It is also a rather remarkable coincidence 
that the net funded debt on December 31, 1897, was almost exactly 
the same in amount as the aggregate of bonds issued during the 
ten preceding years. 

The sinking fund problem which had to be faced by the fram- 
ers of the Greater New York charter wasnot simple. The sinking 
funds brought into the financial system of the new city from the 
several municipal corporations annexed to the city of New York 
require but little comment. From the city of Brooklyn came two: 
The Sinking Fund of the City of Brooklyn and The Water Sinking 
Fund. 

The former consisted almost exclusively of annual amortizing 
installments raised by taxation under laws authorizing the issue of 
certain bonds which constituted, however, only about twenty- 
seven per cent of the entire funded debt of the city of Brooklyn.' 











‘The history of the Brooklyn sinking fund may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows : 

By Chapter 129 of the Laws of 1835, amending the Act of 1834 (Chapter 92) incor- 
porating the city of Brooklyn, authority was granted to borrow $200,000 on the credit 
of the city for the purpose of erecting public buildings. Chapter 156 of the Laws of 
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Thirty-seven per cent of the Brooklyn debt was payable simply 
from taxation as it matured, a little over nine per cent from col- 
lections of assessments, and the remainder—about twenty six per 
cent from the water sinking fund. 

The water sinking fund of the city of Brooklyn was derived 
from the net surplus income from the public water works after 
paying interest on all outstanding bonds issued for the construction 
and extension of said works and after discharging any other claims 
by law chargeable against the water revenue. It was provided, 
however, that when this surplus exceeded certain specified amounts, 
the commissioners of the sinking fund might, in their discretion, 
apply limited portions of that excess “to the reduction of the 
amount which must be inserted in the annual estimate and be 





1838 increased this amount to $500,000 and created a sinking fund to be fed by annual 
tax levy installments of $5,000 which were to be “‘ inviolably appropriated and applied 
to the redemption of the loans already procured, and to be procured, under this act by 
the said city” (§ 8). The mayor, treasurer (afterwards changed to the auditor) and 
comptroller were designated as ez-offcio the commissioners of this fund, and were 
authorized to invest moneys thereof in New York state or United States bonds and to 
purchase any part of the loans of the city of Brooklyn ‘‘ before the time limited for the 
redemption of the same.” 

By Chapter 325 of the Laws of 1849 the surplus income from water rents, after 
deducting all expenses and charges of distribution were set apart as a sinking fund for 
the payment of the principal and interest of the water debt, under the management of 
the same commissioners. 

By Chapter 22 of the Laws of 1850 a separate sinking fund was directed to be 
created to be called ‘‘the Sinking Fund to discharge existing liabilities,” and to be 
composed of ten annual installments to be raised by taxation to redeem bonds which, to 
the amount of $65,000 were authorized to be issued to fund floating indebtedness. 

Chapter 22 of the Laws of 1857 directed that $50,000 per annum should be raised 
by tax and paid into the sinking fund for the final redemption of water bonds, 

A number of acts of similar general import were passed from time to time by the 
legislature, each providing for annual installments. 

The ‘‘ Water Sinking Fund ” as a special account was definitely instituted by Chap- 
ter 396 of the Laws of 1859; but in actual administration no separation was ever made 
of its accounts from those of the general sinking fund. 

On February 24, 1890, Mayor Alfred C. Chapin in a communication addressed to 
the common council (Proceedings, Bd. of Ald., 1890, Vol. I, p. 491) stated that the sink- 
ing fund which then amounted to $10,459,892.19, had more than doubled in seven years; 
that the amount of debt falling due in the next ten years was small, and as the fund had 
recently increased at the rate of $1,000,000 annually, the total thereof would exceed 
$20,000,000 before the close of the nineteenth century; that the present holdings of the 
sinking fund exceeded in amount all the permanent debt falling due in the next fifteen 
years, and concluded that the fund had been ‘‘ over supplied very substantially at the 
expense of the taxpayers during the past few years.”” This conclusion was largely based 
upon the principle that the debt service for revenue-producing public improvements 
should be a charge on such revenue, and upon the assumption that the revenue from the 
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raised by taxation to meet the interest on any of the bonds or 
obligations of the city of Brooklyn.”* 

Three small sinking funds came from Long Island City: one 
for the redemption of revenue bonds under the provisions of 
Chapter 782 of the Laws of 1895; one for the redemption of fire 
bonds under Chapter 122, Laws of 1894, and one for the redemption 
of water bonds under Chapter 759, Laws of 1895. 

It was apparent to the framers of the Greater New York char- 
ter that each of these sinking funds might be permitted to work 
out its own ends without inconvenience to the taxpayers and with- 
out the necessity of amendatory legislation. The one difficult prob- 
lem was the disposition to be made of the great redemption fund 
of the former city of New York with its tributary interest fund, 
and what scheme to apply to the redemption of bonds to be issued 
by the new city after the date of consolidation. As had so fre- 
quently happened before, political exigencies rather than economic 
principles determined this question. The Greater New York con- 





New York and Brooklyn Bridge and the water system would largely increase. He be- 
lieved that it would be proper to cancel bonds held by the sinking fund to the amount 
of $7,333,000, but in view of the fact that $816,000 of water debt fell due in the follow- 
ing year he recommended that only $6,371,737.37 be cancelled, involving a reduction of 
the annual interest charge of $314,069.50. These recommendations, though plainly 
threatening the efficiency of the sinking fund, were carried into effect after the passage 
of Chapter 453 of the Laws of 1890 by the commissioners of the sinking fund, who on 
June 27 and June 30, 1890, cancelled $6,438,737.37 of its holdings (mss. Min. Com. of 
the S. F., 1890, pp. 62, 63). 

The efficiency of the Brooklyn sinking fund has been greatly impaired by fre- 
quent instances of maladministration, sometimes due to legislative action vacating or 
reducing assessments pledged to redeem bonds which had been paid from the sinking 
fund, though to some extent such losses have been offset by the method adopted in the 
city of Brooklyn of calculating annual amortizing installments without regard to future 
accretions of compound interest. 

Prior to the date of this communication of Mayor Chapin, bonds to the amount of 
$4,133,466.41 had} been issued payable from taxation in series of years and without 
sinking fund provision being made therefor. This practice was continued until 1895, 
wken by Chapter 648 of the Laws of that year, amortizing installments were directed 
to be raised for the redemption of all bonds thereafter to be issued ‘‘ pursuant to the 
provisions of any statute authorizing the same, but which by the provisions of such 
statute, are payable from taxation, other than revenue bonds issued in anticipation of 
the collection of taxes.” This act also contained a provision, modelled closely after the 
New York city Bonded Indebtedness Act of 1878, authorizing any excess or surplus in 
the sinking fund to be applied to the liquidation of bords not by the terms of their 
issue originally payable therefrom. In view of the methods adopted in administering 
this fund, it is difficult to see how any such surplus could have been expected to arise. 

*$ 15, Title IV, ch. 583, L. 1888, 
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solidation had been vigorously opposed by a smal] but determined 
minority of influential taxpayers. Threats had been made openly 
that the constitutionality of the forthcoming charter would be at. 
tacked in the courts, and one of the most obvious points of attack 
was to be found in the ‘contractual pledge” to the holders of 
bonds of the former city of New York, that all the enormous 
revenues of the redemption fund should continue to be accumulated 
until that fund had redeemed the last bond payable therefrom. 

It was determined to avoid this point of attack. The revenues 
of the redemption fund were to be applied solely for the benefit of 
bondholders of the old city entitled to its security. At the same 
time new sinking funds were created for the amortizing of debt to 
be issued by the new city, to be composed of installments to be 
raised annually by taxation, which, with the accumulations of in- 
terest thereon should be ‘‘ sufficient to meet and discharge such 
bonds or stocks by the time the same shall be payable.” 

Two new funds of this character were created: one, entitled 
‘“‘The Water Sinking Fund of The City of New York” ' which 
had for its purpose ‘‘the liquidation of the principal of the debt 
incurred by the city of New York, as hereby constituted, on or 
after January 1, 1898, for the supply of water as provided by sec- 
tion ten of article eight of the constitution of the state of New 
York”; the other, entitled ‘“‘ The Sinking Fund of the City of 
York,” ? which had for its purpose the liquidation of the principal 
of all other funded debt likewise incurred ‘‘as to which no provi- 
sion for the payment thereof otherwise than from taxation is 
made.” 

The president of the council was substituted for the recorder 
as a member of the sinking fund commission, the new funds were 
to be administered ‘‘in like manner as provided by the ordinance 
of the mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the city of New York, 
approved by the mayor, February 22, 1844, so far as the same may 


be applicable,” and it was provided that the board should, in 


respect to the eight sinking funds antedating consolidation, ad- 
minister the same ‘‘and perform, carry out and exercise the 
several trusts, powers, obligations and duties relating thereto, in 
the same manner as the same would have been administered, per- 
formed, carried out and exercised if this act had not been passed.” 
As to all future issues of bonds in which investments might be 





18 208, Greaur New York Oharter. 2 € 206, Ibid. 
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made by any of the sinking funds, accruing interest was to be 
provided for by taxation, such charges upon the interest fund 
being thereby limited to the holdings on December 31, 1897, by the 
redemption fund of bonds of the former City of New York.’ The 
“contractual pledge” of the Bonded Indebtedness Act was re- 
enacted,* and it was provided that 

The assets and accounts of each of said sinking funds shall, except as herein- 
after otherwise provided be kept separate and distinct and the same shall inall respects 
be administered as independent trusts, subject to and governed by the several provisions 
of law or ordinance heretofore relating thereto, with the intent and purpose of pre- 
serving inviolate the rights of holders of bonds and stocks heretofore issued by any of 
the municipal and public corporations or parts thereof hereby made part of the City of 
New York including the Counties of Kings and Richmond. 

Under such a scheme there was certainly little ground left for 
attacking the constitutionality of the new charter on account of 
its sinking fund provisions. 

The charter commissioners seem to have been not altogether 
forgetful of the coming day when the redemption fund will have 
completed its functions, but the method adopted by them of dis- 
posing of its enormous revenues is destined to raise in the near 
future the same difficulties which were experienced under the 
Bonded Indebtedness Act of 1878. The most remote maturity date 
of bonds redeemable from the redemption fund is 1928. It will 
prove sufficiently burdensome, as will be seen hereafter, to accumu- 
late unnecessarily the prodigious revenues of that fund for so long 
a period without repeating after that time the mistakes of the past. 
The financial inconvenience of any sinking fund system bottomed 
on resources derived otherwise than from taxation would seem to 
have been sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of New York 
city, lasting over a period of eighty-four years, and it would have 
been better to have provided for the transfer of the revenues of the 
redemption fund, as they become released from existing pledges, to 
the general fund for the reduction of taxation. Instead of that, it 
was provided that 

Whenever the bonds and stocks outstanding on December 31, 1897, and being 
charges or liens on any of the sinking funds hereby made subject to the control of the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, sball in respect to any such sinking fund be wholly 
discharged, liquidated or canceled, it shall thereupon be lawful for the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund to cancel such bonds of the Corporation of the City of New York, 


issued on or after January 1, 1898, as may be held by such sinking fund and the revenues 
of such sinking fund when thus relieved of such liens or charges shall thereupon and 





18209, Greater New Ye ork Charter, : 3 § 211, Ibid. 
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thereafter be paid into the Sinking Fund of the City of New York, as herein 
created! 

And it was furthermore provided that the amount of such pay. 
ments into the sinking fund of the city of New York should be 
deducted from the annual tax levy installments. Practically this 
was a return to the system provided by the Bonded Indebtednegs 
Act, as amended by the Act of 1889.° 

The effect of this provision can best be appreciated by fore- 
casting the probable condition of the sinking fund in 1928 when 
this contemplated transfer might take place. 


£MBARASSMENT WHICH WILL RESULT FROM THE EXISTING SYSTEM. 


On December 31, 1897, the outstanding funded debt of the city 
of New York payable from the redemption fund No. 1 (excluding 
water bonds issued after the constitutional amendment of 1884) 
was $169,264,197.57. The investments and cash of redemption 
fund No. 1 on that date (excluding in the same manner the assets 
of redemption fund No. 2) amounted to $72,333,286.91—or 
$96,930,910.66 less than the entire debt redeemable therefrom. 

During the five year period, 1888-1892 inclusive, the revenues 
of the redemption fund (excluding always the installments for 
water bonds) were $32,846,750.91. During the next five year 
period 1893-1897, inclusive, suchrevenues were $37,229,773.59. 
This shows an increase of more than thirteen per cent. For 
obvious reasons the future percentage of increase in the revenues 
of the redemption fund is likely to exceed rather than fall short of 
this figure. 

During the period 1898-1900, inclusive the aggregate revenues 
of redemption fund No. 1 show an increase of more than sixteen per 
cent over the revenues of the preceding three year period. While 
this has been due to a slight extent to the accidental results of con- 

1 Professor Durand in his Finences of New York City (p. 318), expresses the hope 
that the provision above cited will not be interpreted ‘‘so as to require heaping up 
accumulations after the funds have fully equalled the bonds payable from them, but 
before such bonds are due.” Unfortunately the language of the law seems wholly free 
from ambiguity on this point. As to whether the legislature would be justified in 
amending this provision so that it should operate when the redemption fund investments 
equalled the entire debt payable therefrom involves distinctly the same interesting ques- 
tion which presented itself at the time of the passage of the Bonded Indebtedners Act 
of 1878. 

* Except that interest on sinking fund investments in bonds issued after January 
i, 1898, would continue to be paid from taxation instead of from the interest fund. 
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solidation which widened the field from which certain revenues are 
collected, it is mainly attributable to two causes of a continuing 
nature : (1) Normal increase of the most important revenues, and 
(2) the change effected by the charter in the method of paying in- 
terest on new sinking fund investments.' It is manifest that as 
the character of the sinking fund holdings gradually changes from 
bonds of the former city of New York, the interest on which is paid 
from the interest fund, to bonds of the new city, the interest on 
which is payable from taxation, this percentage of increase will 
grow still more rapidly. On the whole, it seems very conservative 
to estimate that each future five year period will show an average 
increase of fifteen per cent over each similar preceding period.? 
Assuming such a percentage of increase, the accumulations 
of this fund will, at the close of the year 1908, exceed the entire 
debt redeemable therefrom by $6,444,070.87, and in the year 1928, 
when its functions will cease, there will be an accumulated sur- 
plus of $297,659,754.15.° It is practically certain that this colossal 
investment will be in bonds and stocks of the city. At three per 
cent the annual interest charge on this amount alone would be 
$8,929,792.62.4 The amortizing installment to be raised by taxation 
on these bonds would be $7,648,279.52.5 The following year under 


1 Excluding revenue bonds, the sinking funds held on December 31, 1900, $22,- 
974,770.21 of the debt of the new city of New York issued since consolidation. 

* Prof. Durand assumes a considerably larger percentage of increase. Finances 
of New York City, p. 339. 

* All of the bonds which are preferred liens on the redemption fund might finally 
be redeemed in the year 1910; though some of these bonds may, at the pleasure of the 
city, run until 1928 and 1929. 

In regard to the bonds issued after June 3, 1878, it was specifically provided by Ch. 
178, L. 1889, (§192 Con. Act) that the ‘‘ setting apart” of the surplus revenues of the 
redemption fund for their amortization should continue “‘ until other provision therefor 
may be hereafter made by law.” It is clear, therefore, that as to this latter class of 
bonds the holders thereof possess none of the contractual rights of the preferred lienors, 
and that the legislature may at any time alter this provision of law without the slightest 
violation of good faith. Until such legislation is obtained, however, the revenues of the 


redemption fund must be regarded as pledged until 1928, which is the most remote 
maturity date of the bonds payable under the provisions of Ch. 178, L. 1889. 


‘It is useless to attempt to forecast the additional interest which would be paid 
in 1928 on other bonds outstanding (not held by the sinking fund) as this depends upon 
the extent of future bond issues in all fields of municipal activity. 

* The amount of annual sinking fund installments depend upon two factors: rate 
of interest assumed, and duration of the terms of the bonds, All sinking fund invest- 
ments for many years have been on a three per cent basis, and this rate has been assumed. 
Terms of future issues are, of course, problematical, but in this calculation the average 
of past actual issues has been taken asa basis. The multiplier used has been 2.5678 
per cent, 
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the provisions of the charter, all these bonds held by the redemption 
fund would be canceled and there would be a sudden drop in the 
tax-levy of $16,578,072.14. 

It is certainly unnecessary to emphasize by elaboration the 
objections to any sinking fund scheme which permits such results. 
That taxation for the amortizing of public debt should bear evenly 
throughout the term of its existence is an elementary proposition. 
Nevertheless, prevailing conditions with their inevitable results are 
not to be gotten rid of jauntily by a mere stroke of the legislative 
pen. While it has been the aim of this paper to disclose the de- 
fects of the New York sinking fund system and to explain histori- 
cally the causes which have led to their perpetuation, it has certainly 
failed of its purpose if it is not now apparent that all methods of 
escape from existing difficulties are likely to be attended with 
more or less embarrassment. 

The difficulties which confronted the Greater New York 
charter commission of 1897 were not of their own creation. They 
were derived in large part from the Bonded Indebtedness Act of 
1878, and reference has been made to the reasons of political ex- 
pediency which induced this commission to treat the sinking fund 
problem with caution approaching timidity. 

The commission appointed in 1900 by Governor Roosevelt to 
revise the charter has recommended no substantial changes in this 
system.’ 

The problem which demands solution is simply this: Should 
the solemn pledge to the holders of bonds of the city of New York 
contained in the Bonded Indebtedness Act of 1878 and continued to 

1 The writer, as a member of that commission, feels that a few words of explana- 
tion may not be improper in respect to this omission. This commission had alloted 
to it by legislative enactment a period of time scarcely sufficient to perform in a satis- 
factory manner the difficult task with which it had been charged. Especially in the 
last months of its labors human endurance was taxed to its limits in disposing of 
those leading principles and details of municipal government which involved struct- 
ural changes in the charter. Amendment of the sinking fund system involved no 
such structural change. It did involve, however, a degree of careful consideration and 
discussion which was at that time impossible to obtain. The writer, therefore, did not 
bring before the commission the problems which form the subject of this article, 
believing, first, that they were of such importance as to warrant the focussed attention 
of the public and the legislature ; secondly, that they could be equally well treated at 
any session of the legislature in the near future, and lastly, that the disposition which 
should now be made of them ought at last to be final and the product of mature 
economic judgment, rather than (as has been hitherto so often the case) the hasty 
and ill-digested product of temporary expediency. 
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the present day by subsequent re-enactment be regarded as an 
irremovable obstacle in the way of scientific debt redemption. 

On the one hand, the respect heretofore shown for this pledge 
may be illustrated by the following extract from a well-known and 
widely published opinion of one of the city’s most eminent legal 
advisers—Corporation Counsel Lacombe: 

The idea that the sinking fund is never to be in amount in excess of the debts 
chargeable thereto or payable therefrom, is fallacious and must be avoided. Though 
called a ‘Sinking Fund,” it is in fact areserve fund which does not disappear when its 
accumulations equal the amount of the bonds to whose security it is pledged. The 
commissioners are entitled and bound to hold under their trust all the funds belonging 
or appropriated thereto, until every debt chargeable thereon is in fact paid in full, prin- 
cipal and interest. The creditors of that fund are entitled to the security for their debts 
afforded by all the accumulations of the fund, no matter how much the surplus thereof 
may be. Such accumulations or surplus the city cannot take from the commissioners, 
nor use for any purpose whatever. It cannot be in any way put beyond the reach of the 
creditors of the sinking fund. It must be held intact for the purposes of the trust, and 
the creditors of the fund are entitled at the maturity of their debts, to be paid therefrom 
in the order of the priorities of their claims thereon, and, in the meantime, to have the 
full fund held in trust as a security for such payment. 

The surplus of the Sinking Fund can no more be destroyed or withdrawn from the 
trust, or the operation thereof, than could the equity of redemption, surplus or increased 
value of land covered by a mortgage or trust deed to secure a debt be destroyed, with- 
drawn from the mortgage or trust deed or from the operation thereof. ? 


On the other hand, the important fact of very practical import 
may be alleged that by the Act of 1889 the ‘‘ contractual pledge” 
was undeniably violated, and, so ample was the security of a city 
bond generally regarded, that no bondholder cared to contest the 
validity of this statute in the courts. 

Perhaps it may be said that the solution of this question lies 
rather in the realm of finance than of law. If so, statutory con- 
struction becomes of less practical importance than the opinion of 
holders of city bonds. 


REMEDIES DISCUSSED. 


The extent to which public creditors are influenced at the 
present time by the existence of sinking funds designed to provide 
means for the liquidation of their claims may fairly be said to be a 
debatable question. In the early history of public loans, when 
public credit was but little understood, that influence was un- 





1 The fact that one of the most important conclusions of this opinion was rejected 
by the Court of Appeals (Bank for Savings v, Grace, 102 N. Y. 318), should not deprive 
the reasoning of the learned corporation counsel] on the point above discussed, of the 
respect to which it is entitled. 
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doubtedly very great. What Professor Ross has aptly termed the 
‘*theatrical element in practical finance” was undoubtedly served 
by the sinking fund based upon specific revenues, ‘‘ characteristic 
of new countries in the earlier stages of financiering or of nations 
threatened with disaster to public credit.” But to-day in the case 
of civilized states or metropolitan communities, it is rather the state 
ef the public credit which controls, and in the common estimate of 
this there are really but two factors: ability and willingness to 
pay. 

That sinking funds add to the popularity of municipal loans is 
unquestionable. But the cause for this is to be sought rather in 
the fact that sinking funds provide an easy and convenient method 
of liquidating indebtedness (really adding to a city’s “‘ ability to 
pay ”’) than in any sense of proprietorship in accumulated funds.' 

Certainly no valid reason can be forthcoming why a bond- 
holder should prefer to be paid from specific revenues of a city 
rather than from the proceeds of taxation. Nor is it likely that a 
bondholder would ask greater protection of the law than the secur- 
ity of a sinking fund which would with certainty provide means 
for the ultimate discharge of his debt. 

In the history of the New York city redemption fund, it seems 
to have been at all times assumed that its surplus revenues might, 
after meeting preferred charges thereon as they felldue, be made ap- 
plicable to amortizing new issues. Yet this was but one means of 
lessening the surplus which would otherwise accumulate for the 
security of the preferredliens. If the preferred lienors were so con- 
fidently expected to view with complacency the appropriation of this 
surplus to the security of other bondholders, why should they not 
experience with equal contentment the transfer of such surplus for 
the benefit of the taxpaying public ? 

These are some of the considerations which must soon receive 
attention in the final determination of the disposition which should 
be made of the accumulations of the sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of the city debt. 

Three remedies suggest themselves : 


First; A return in whole or in part to the scheme embodied 





1 In fact the idea of accumulation is wholly absent from the conception of one of 
the most efficient forms of a sinking fund—the fixed sinking fund with a constant ap- 
propriation, which, by periodic purchases and extinction of outstanding debt, causes 
progressive declines in interest charges and correspcndingly rapid amortization. 
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in the act of 1889. This would still leave in operation the objec- 
tionable features of the specific revenue system and would be open 
to the same theoretical charge of bad faith involved in the repudiation 
of the ‘‘ contractual pledge” of 1878. It would, however, amelior- 
ate the financial hardships of approaching years, and would possess 
the sentimental advantage of following a precedent. 

Second: To provide that whenever hereafter the local authori- 
ties shall have inserted in the tax levy full and sufficient amortiz- 
ing installments for the redemption of all bonds payable from the 
redemption fund all the specific revenues of the city now paid into 
that fund (excepting, of course, interest on investments and 
deposits), and accruing during that year, might be credited to the 
General Fund for the Reduction of Taxation.' This would un- 
doubtedly be the most logical, scientific and satisfactory method, 
but it remains to be seen whether it would not call forth vigorous 
protests from some holders of bonds of the city of New York issued 
prior to consolidation.’ 

Third: To adopt the last mentioned method from the date 
when the last of ‘preferred lien” bonds shall have been re- 
deemed—i. e., in 1910. Such a course would be entirely free from 
technical objection (see note number 3, page 677). The chief dis- 
advantage of this scheme would be the unnecessary taxation to be 
borne for the debt service until 1910. 





1 Scarcely any public attention is now given to the administration of the sources 
of the great revenues of the sinking funds. They have practically no immediate effect 
upon taxation. If the annual taxes were largely dependent in amount upon the size of 
these revenues—as they would be if such revenues were paid into the general fund—it 
is fair to assume that this important side of municipal administration would benefit from 
the closer public scrutiny which would inevitably follow. 

2 In 1990 the revenues of R:demption Fund, No. 1, exceeded the amount which 
would be required for an annual installment to redeem al] the bonds payable therefrom 
by about five and one-half millions of dollars. This amount represents the unnecessary 
burden of taxation imposed by reason of an excessive debt-service. The appended 
statement shows year by year the excess of sinking fund revenues over the amounts 
necessary to amortize bonds issued since June 3, 1878. Amortizing installments to 
redeem the remainder of the debt payable from the redemption fund would average 
about $1,165,000 throughout the period covered by this statement. It is to be noted 
that, while the revenues of the redemption fund are steadily increasing, the installments 
required to redeem bonds of the former city of New York are naturally decreasing 
owing to cancellations of maturing bonds. 

’ This year, 1901, the installments raised by taxation for the two new sinking 
funds provided by the charter amount to $1,629,862.07. 1f new issues of bonds should 
continue to be made, running for similar average periods and in the same amounts for 
the next'six years as in 1900, these installments would hereafter be: in 1902, $2,171,- 
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The increased burdens of taxation imposed upon the tax- 
payers of New York city by the operation of the Greater New York 
Charter have aroused a more critical spirit in regard to municipal 
expenditures than has been manifested for some time, and it is in- 
conceivable that serious public discussion can be long postponed in 
regard to a subject which involves a possible lightening of the tax 
burden in an amount which already exceeds five millions of dollars 
annually, and which is destined soon to reach even much more 
formidable proportions. ' 

During the next few years it may be possible for the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund to apply palliative measures by making 





1688.46; in 903, $2.713,414.85; in 1904, $3,255,191.24; in 1905, $3,796,967.63; in 1906, 
$4,338, 744.02 ; in 1907, $4,880,520.41; in 1908, $5,422, 296.80; in 1909, $5,964.073.19, and 
in 1910, $6,505,849.58. It might be possible, however, for the commissioners of the 
sinking fund to hasten the redemption of the ‘‘ preferred lien” bonds by repurchases 
from the public under a system of competitive bidding. Of the ‘‘ preferred lien” bonds 
outstanding and held by the public, $475,000 mature in 1902, $20,000 in 1907 (both first 
liens), $6,900,000 in 1908 (second lien), $9,357,000 (“ park” lien) in 1909, and $2,800,000 
(second Jien) in 1910—making a total of but $19,552,000. 

1It may readily be imagined that in the financial administration of the city there 
have been not a few compensating advantages derived from the overflowing revenues 
of the sinking fund. The necessity for refunding operations has seldom arisen. With 
a modicum of forethought it has been possible to husband the resources of the sinking 
fund so that large amounts of maturing debt could be easily redeemed without recourse 
to the tax levy. By far the larger part of annual new issues of bonds have been absorbed 
directly by the sinking fund for investment, thus avoiding the expenses and delays of 
frequent public bond sales, and rendering it possible to make close adjustments of cash 
to the needs of the city treasury. Many actual economies in regard to liabilities on 
interest account have been possible, and from the standpoint of mere convenience to 
the fiscal officers of the city, the situation has been, in these respects, thoroughly agree- 
able. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that since consolidation the city has some- 
times been perilously near to the constitutional limit of indebtedness; and to the exces- 
sive contributions of the taxpayers to the debt service in the past is due the fact that the 
net debt of the city is not at present much larger than it is. If a change in the sinking 
fund system should ensue, which would result in the surplus revenues of the redemption 
fund being applied to the reduction of taxation, it is not unlikely that in the near future 
many expenditures which are now payable from the proceeds of bond sales wou!d have 
to be made from taxation. This consequence, however, would not be altogether deplor- 
able. The city of New York now defrays from bond account many liabilities which 
are not in the nature of permanent public improvements. Among the most striking of 
these may be mentioned the stock or plant of the department of street cleaning, consist- 
ing largely of horses, carts, harness, burlap bags and similar articles serviceable for but 
a few months, which are paid for from time to time from the proceeds of bonds matur- 
ing in thirty or forty years. 

All expenses of ordinary maintenance of the dock department are similarly defrayed. 
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serious efforts to repurchase from the public outstanding bonds 
payable from the redemption fund. But it would scarcely be pos- 
sible thus to redeem literally the whole of such outstanding debt; 
and if the redemption fund must, under the provisions of the 
charter, be treated as an inviolable trust fund until every bond 
now legally redeemable from it is paid, the relief afforded by such 
purchases would prove but temporary. 





The repaving of streets, which in most cities is properly regarded as ‘‘ maintenance,” is 
ikewise made a charge upon the public debt. Many similar instances might be cited. 
It would, indeed, seem that there has been in the financial history of the city an uncon- 
scious endeavor to equalize and adjust by these illogical means, the abnormal conditions 
which prevail in regard to the redemption of the city debt. It would be an interesting 
study to analyze the purposes for which the city of New York issues bonds with a view. 
of ascertaining the extent to which payment of ordinary current expenses is thus post- 
poned. But these considerations, though not unimportant, do not appear sufficiently 
weighty to offset the criticisms which have been made of the existing sinking fund 
system. 


(TABLES FOLLOW. ) 
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COST OF GOVERNMENT IN CITY AND STATE.* 





By Mito Roy MALTBIE. 





The interest of the average citizen in governmental expendi- 
tures is usually slight and spasmodic. A sudden increase in taxa- 
tion meets with vigorous protests from a small class—those upon 
whom the burden falls in first instance; invariably the number of 
persons so effected is small, and most of the citizens and voters 
manifest little interest. Few municipal campaigns have ever been 
won by a party whose shibboleth was retrenchment and economy, 
and as a permanent party cry, it has had little power. 

This is due principally to two facts. In the first place, the de- 
velopment of a new country with valuable resources and almost 
unparalleled opportunities for wealth-getting have made it com- 
paratively easy not only to earn a bare subsistence but to live 
luxuriously and to amass rapidly cousiderable wealth. Viewed 
from a purely business standpoint, it has been more remunerative 
to devote one’s energies to the securing of wealth than to attempt 
to defend it by fighting to reduce the burdens imposed by govern- | 
ment. The latter course yields small dividends. | 

In the second place, our tax systems are such as to make it 
appear that the burdens of government are borne by the propertied 
classes. They do, indeed, nominally pay the taxes levied; but in 
reality these are shifted, until according to the laws of incidence 
of taxation, the burden finally rests in most instances upon those 
who apparently pay no taxes but who actually do pay through in- 
creased rents and cost of commodities. Thus the workingman 
who knows little about shifting and incidence and who seldom 
stops to consider how and how far he is paying the cost of govern- 
ment, sees little benefit to be derived from a more economical 
administration but much to be gained from increased governmental 





* The statistical material in this article, so far it relates to the City of New York 
has been furnished by Comptroller Coler. A considerable portion appeared first in 7he 
Heening Post of January 8d,1901. The data relating to New York state have been 
compiled from the state comptroller’s reports. The writer alone is responsible for the 
conclusions drawn from these statistics and for their}Jpresent form. 
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expenditures, higher salaries and higher wages, which increase the 
demand for labor and the rewards which labor receives. Doubtless 
a system of taxation whereby the consumer would be made to pay 
taxes in first instance and whereby increased governmental expen- 
ditures would be immediately reflected in the increased price of 
commodities—if it were possible to devise such a system—would 
produce a greater interest in government finance. Indeed, the 
system of taxation explains to a considerable extent the intelligent 
interest and watchfulness which characterize the English citizen. 
It seems hardly probable, however, that a radical change will be 
made in our methods, and it is important to emphasize, therefore, 
that taxes are constantly being shifted and that the laboringman is 
the one who ought to be most interésted in keeping down govern- 
mental expenditures, as upon him finally fall the heaviest bur- 
dens of government. 
EFFICIENCY vs. COST. 

In considering municipal and state finance, it is important to 
keep in mind that the amount expended is not the final test of gov- 
ernmental efficiency. One administration may spend no more, 
perhaps even less, than another, and yet be entirely unworthy of 
support, because the funds placed at its disposal are unwisely and 
carelessly expended. For instance, Col. Waring in 1896 spent 
$2,845,000 or $649,000 more than was expended by his predecessor 
in 1893. But no one will deny, no matter what his political affilia- 
tions, that the street cleaning department during the Reform ad- 
ministration was more wisely and economically administered than 
under the Tammany régime. Even the present administration, 
with all the advantages of Col. Waring’s experience, does not clean 
the streets as well as did Col. Waring, yet it spent $3,714,500 in 
1899 in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx (old New York) 
—an increase of $870,000 in three years. It is important, however, 
when one is endeavoring to ascertain the success or failure of a 
municipal administration to ascertain whether the expenditures 
increased or decreased, although final decision must be determined 
by the efficiency or inefficiency of the administrative service. 


I. Crry EXPENDITURES. 
Contrasting expenditures for 1898 with those for i900, one 


finds a total increase of $13,219,640 or 17 per cent in two years. In 
the same length of time, using the census figures of 1890 and 1900 
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as a basis, population increased about 6.6 per cent. The assessed 
valuation has kept pace with expenditures, so that the tax rate 
has remained nearly uniform. That this increase will continue 
during the present year is certain, the appropriations for 1901 being 
over 8.6 per cent in advance of those for 1900 and 26.5 per cent 
more than those for 1898. 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL EXPENDITURES—NEW YORK CITY. 


—— 





a ~ INCREASE FROM 
































19% To 1900. 

1896 1899 1900 Amount | % 

oe a | $62,155 $63,755 $43. 755) $1,600! 2.5 
Municipal Assembly..... .... | 199,552! 20,052! 200,052 7,500) 3.9 
Borough Officers.............0. 47.312 51,300, 51,300 3.988) 8.4 
Department of Finance... 770,411 738 391 877,305 106,894/ 13.8 
Law Department.............. 399,758 399,758 399,758 0.0 
Board of Public Improvements. 173,500 249, 500 246.500 73,000) 42.1 
Department of Highways...... | 2,059,029) 2.525.099! 2,253,844 194.815) 94 
Department of Sewers.......... 629,705 827,479 813,173 183,468) 29.1 
Department of Bridges..... ... | 350,136 406,522 431,957 81,821) 23.4 
Dept. of Bids., Lighting & Sup.| 3,623,110! 3,785,724! 3,850,937 227,827; 68 
Department of Water Supply. . .| 1,316,084, 1,470,817; 1,442,914) 126,830) 9.6 
Department of Parks ......... 1,483,070) 1,731,735) 1,825,113 342,043) 23.1 
Department of Public Charities.| 1,778,417| 1,942,715 1,896,812 118,395) 6.6 
Charitable Inustitutions......... 1,710,977; 1,784,846, 2,857,084; 1,146,107) 66.9 
Department of Correction...... 681,243 733,065 787,775 106,532; 15.6 
Department of Health......... 991,058; 1,111,988 1,066,661) 75,603, 7.5 
Police Department............. 11,405,644) 11,834,596 11,992,503 586,859, 5.1 
Department of Street Cleaning.| 4,041,162) 4,575.800) 5,031,282! 990,120) 245 
Fire Department. .... ..-.ccccce 4,358,122) 4,443,664 4,868,176) 510,054; 11.7 
Department of Buildings....... 473,829) 525,665 546,525) 72,696 153 
Dept. of Taxes & Board of Assrs. 859,600 364,900 377,150) 17,550} 4.9 
Department of Education...... 12,008,681! 13,040,052) 14,619,111} 2,615.430) 21.8 
City and Normal Colleges... .. 825,000 375,000 875,000 50,000) 15.4 
EN nhc dhdeidindsasanaese 161.300' 165,150 165,150 3.850} 2.4 
Commissioners of Accounts... | 162,864 160, 000 156 000 6,864, 4.2} 
Civil Service Commission ..... 86,000 86,000 76,000 10,000\ 11.6% 
Board of City Record.......... 415,000 515.345 535,200 120 200) 28.9 
Dineen é shine an benaws 267.961 326,761 315,379 47,418) 17.7 
For Library Purposes ......... 181,500 215,244 214,779 33,279) 18.3 
a 931,836 967,500 966,050! 34,214) 3.6 
Miscellaneous Expenses........ 1,451,548) 5,105,318 663,794 787,754| 64.2} 
i esncansss escean 52,898,577! 60,678,698) 59,967,044) 7,073,467) 13.4 

Interest, Redemption, etc....... 13,981,827) 23,037,095! 19,234,718) 5,252,891 | 37.6 
County Budgets............... 10,688,927, 9,809,289) 11,577,209) 893,263) 8.3 
Grand Total*.......... $77,559,332 $93,520,082 $90,778,972 $18,219,640) 17.0 


1 Italics denote a Decrease. 








* Owing to the omission of the fractional parts of a dollar in each item, the foot- 
ings are greater by that much than the addition of the present figures makes them. 


Table I gives the cost of each department for 1898, 1899 and 
1900, the actual increase in two years and the percentage increase 
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using the expenditures for 1898 as the base. The unusually large 
expenditures in 1899 were caused by the failure to provide suf.- 
ficient appropriations for 1898 and the necessity of providing 
sufficient funds to run the department for the next twelve months. 

The lack of uniformity and the difficulty of co-ordinating the 
accounts of some ninety corporations from which the present city 
was formed, at present render impossible an accurate comparison 
of expenditures for the greater city prior to 1898. In five depart- 
ments, having an aggregate expenditure of over $33,000,000 in 
1900, or 36.3 per cent of the total budget, there was an increase of 
$23,377,525, or 34.5 per cent, comparing the total amounts expended 
for the three year periods 1895-1897 (Mayor Strong’s administra- 
tion) and 1898-1900 (Mayor Van Wyck’s administration). Proba- 
bly this rate of increase was not quite maintained in the other 
departments, although in a number of considerable importance 
such as street cleaning, parks and sewers, we are sure that the 
increase was as much and perhaps more. It is safe to say that the 
average annual cost of government is 25 per cent more under the 
present administration than when Col. Strong was mayor.' This 
is probably too low as it would mean that the departments other 
than the five mentioned would show an increase of only 20 per 
cent, which is undoubtedly too small as the increase in the total 
budget was 17 per cent from 1898 to 1900, in only two years. If 
interest payments and bond redemptions were omitted and com- 
parisons made simply between the expenses of the administrative | 
departments, this conclusion would not be altered, so that one can 
safely assert that city government costs the citizens of New York 
25 and perhaps 35 per cent more than tt did four years since. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


The responsibility for this large increase is not easily 
located. New York city is governed from two sources, viz., the 
city hall and the state capitol. Special legislation is not only not 
forbidden, but so frequently indulged in that the legislature is as 
truly a governing body of the city as the municipal assembly or 
the board of estimate and apportionment. The statutes specify in 
detail the various city expenditures—the result of running to 
Albany for remedial legislation whenever local conditions do not 





1 The Hoenting Post estimates the increase at 30 per cent. 
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suit. Many of these acts are mandatory, and there is no alterna- 
tive but compliance. 

Thus in the budget for 1901, which amounts to $98, 100,413.43, 
67.55 per cent of the expenditures are mandatory—$66, 270,749.10 
in absolute amount—; and only 32.45 per cent—$31,829,664.33—are 
discretionary. In other words, no matter who might have com- 
posed the board of estimate aud apportionment, 67 per cent of the 
budget could not have been other than it was, and as long as the 
present laws remain in force about two thirds of the city expendi- 
tures will be obligatory. Of the remaining 32.45 per cent, nearly 
one-half is practically mandatory, for the performance of certain 
duties are specifically required by the charter or the statutes, and 
the expenditures cannot possibly fall below a certain amount. 
For example, the uniformed force of the street cleaning depart- 
ment must receive (under various statutes passed from 1892 to 
1900, e. g., L. 1892, ch. 269; L. 1894, ch. 368; L. 1897, ch. 426; 
L. 1899, ch. 261, etc.) at least $3,357,600, and the appropriation for 
1901 was $4,994,422.27, leaving only $1,636,822.27 discretionary. 
Thus when the budget for 1901 was passed, there were only 17 per 
cent—$16,723,287,51—wwhich were really discretionary and for which 
the board of estimate and apportionment was truly responsible. 

Comparing the budget of 1901 with the appropriations for 1900 
after transfers had been made down to December 31, 1900, one 
finds a net increase of $7,321,440.95, of which 81.875 per cent is 
mandatory and 18.125 per cent discretionary.' Excluding the 
special school fund, board of education, less than 4 per cent repre- 
sents discretionary net increases.’ 

It is evident, therefore, inasmuch as these conditions are not 
new, that a large proportion of the increased cost under the Tam- 
many régime is due to mandatory legislation enacted by the 
state legislature, which is and has been controlled for many years 
by the Republican party.* 


1 Of the gross increase, $7,264,362.03 was mandatory and $1,658,186.56 discre- 
tionary. Of the gross decrease, $1,270,080.22 was mandatory and $331,227.42 discre- 
tionary. 

* The Court of Appeals has decided since the passage of the budget that the “‘ Pre- 
vailing Rate of Wages Law”’ is unconstitutional which will increase the discretionary 
power of the local authorities, but it was valid when the budget was passed and ap- 
propriations were made on that assumption. 

* Probably the most important recent law is the Davis law increasing the salaries 
of school teachers. Various estimates have been made of the amount it will add to 
the budget, varying from $1,500,000 to $7,000,000. 
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If one strives to fix the responsibility for these conditions, not 
attempting to say whether the increase is wise or unwise, the 
Tammany men point to Albany; and if the state machine is 
accosted, the reply is forthcoming that the city officials are so 
inefficient and corrupt that state interference is absolutely 
necessary for the public welfare. Doubtless there is some truth 
in this assertion, but nevertheless the state machine must assume 
the responsibility for its acts, and if legislation has mandatorily 
ordered extravagant expenditures, it is not Tammany Hall but 
the Republican party that is to be called to account chiefly. The 
reply that Democrats as well as Republicans voted for the bills is 
not apropos, for the latter have had the power to prevent man- 
datory legislation if only they so desired. 

Tammany is not wholly blameless, however, for if the city 
authorities had strenuously objected to the legislation in question, 
much of it would not have been passed. As a matter of fact, 
Tammany has been only too glad to see expenses increased by 
statute, as the responsibility nominally rested upon the Republi- 
cans, and yet the increased expenditures meant larger profits to 
the Tammany leaders and more of its followers housed and fed 
by the public funds. Evidently the theory of centralized re- 
sponsibility needs to be applied, not only to the organization of 
the city departments (e.g., the substitution of a single commission 
for a bi-partisan board), but to the relation of the state legislature 
to the city. Some sort of state control is inevitable, but whatever 
system is worked out should in first instance place the responsibil- 
ity, with power to act, upon the city, which the present system 
does not do. When the local authorities disregard public interests 
which directly concern the whole state, the state government 
should interfere, but only after it is plain that the city authori- 
ties are clearly at fault. 































































EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATION. 


Probably the act of the legislature to which may be attributed 
more of the mandatory increase than to any other is the Greater 
New York charter. Prior to 1898 only a portion of the area of the 
present city was under municipal rule, the only important cities 
being New York, Brooklyn and Long Island City. The counties 
of Richmond and Queens got on with very simple and inexpensive 
administrative systems. 
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With the inauguration of Greater New York, much was 
changed. The number of city officers was considerably in- 
creased in these suburban and country districts, and the whole 
administrative system made more complex and expensive. The 
per capita expenditures for salaries in the department of health 
during 1897 was 15 cents in the borough of Queens, and this 
expense had just been increased in view of consolidation. By 
1900 it had risen to 20 cents—an increase in three years of 33 per 
cent. The fotal per capita cost increased from 25.1 cents to over 
36.3 cents—nearly 45 per cent. 

In Richmond, the rise was still higher. The per capita cost 
for salaries, in the same department, in 1897 was 194 cents; in 
1900, 54.9 cents—a 183 per cent increase. During the same period, 
the total per capita cost rose 157 per cent. If one compares 
any year prior to 1897 with 1900, the percentages approach the 
300 mark. In New York and Brooklyn, the increase—per capita 
—for the department is less than 10 per cent. 

The school expenditures show the same tendency. The per- 
centage figures are not so large, but the increase in absolute 
amount is far greater because of the greater cost of maintaining 
the schools. In Queens, the per capita cost was $22.81 in 1896, 
and $34.69 in 1900—an increase of 52 per cent. In Richmond, the 
figures for corresponding years were $19.44 and $37.86—a 95 per 
cent rise. In Manhattan and the Bronx, and Brooklyn, the per- 
centages of increase for the same period were 30 and 28 respect- 
ively. 

As everyone knows, the increase in the expenditures of the 
department of education are largely due to legislation at Albany, 
but a considerable portion of the greater relative increase in 
Queens and Brooklyn is traceable to the charter. 

Other departments would furnish additional evidence. The 
cost of the department of buildings, for example, is almost a total 
gain in Queens and Richmond, as the expense connected with sim- 
ilar functions prior to 1898 was practically nil. But if still further 
evidence be needed, comparison may be made between the average 
salaries paid prior to and since consolidation in outlying districts. 
Generally salaries have increased much more rapidly than in Man- 
hattan or Brooklyn. No account has been taken of lower cost of 
living in Queens and Richmond, but the scale applicable to Man- 
hattan has been extended to the country boroughs, resulting in a 
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marked increase in expenditures. The average salary of a mem- 
ber of the police department in the borough of Queens was 
$1,334.57 in 1900, to which figure it had been increased from 
$757.13 in 1896—an increase of over 76 per cent in four years. In 
Manhattan and the Bronx the averages for the same years were 
$1,377.09 and $1,271.54, an increase of less than 9 per cent. 

An accurate and exact statement of the additional burden 
imposed by consolidation is impossible for lack of complete data. 
Comptroller Coler has estimated it at $15,000,000, which is probably 
too high if one considers merely the increase due to the Greater 
New York charter. Even if one were to include the annual inter- 
est charge resulting from the issuance of bonds by the local 
authorities in order to reach their limit of indebtedness before con- 
solidation, it is doubtful whether the total would reach $15,000,000. 
This sum would practically exclude other mandatory legislation 
from any influence whatever, and yet we know that several mil- 
lions have been added to the budget by this means. Further, in 
many departments we have positive evidence of increased cost 
traceable neither to the charter and other mandatory legislation 
nor to increasing population, which amounts:to a few millions at 
least. 

A third element to be noted is the general trend in all our gov- 
ernments towards greater per capita expenditures. Especially 
is this true of cities, the almost universal law being that expendi- 
tures increase more rapidly than population—the larger the city 
the more each person pays upon the average. Thus one would 
naturally expect that as New York increased in population, per 
capita cost would increase. But an increase of 25 or 35 per cent 
in three years is altogether too large to be explained by this law. 

To summarize: Under the present administration, the annual 
average cost of the city government is at least 25 and perhaps 35 
per cent more than under Mayor Strong. A considerable portion 
of this additional burden is due to mandatory legislation for which 
the legislature is nominally responsible, but which was winked at 
by Tammany Hall. Another portion is traceable to consolidation, 
and is the price we are paying for the realization of our desire for 
big things, the second largest city in the world. <A third portion, 
much smaller in extent than either of the other two, is merely the 
expression of the general tendency of city expenditures to increase 
faster than population. There still remains, however, a not incon- 
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siderable sum for which Tammany extravagance and inefficiency is 
alone responsible—a sum well worth the efforts of every citizen to 
secure by electing a more efficient and economical administration. 
But all-in-all, the citizen is paying little more under the present than 
under the preceding administration. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that cost is not the only factor to be considered, and that 
efficiency per unit of cost is far more important. And this is the 
vulnerable point in the present city government. There are too 
many useless and inefficient men on the pay rolls. Too much 
of shirking and laxity is permitted by the heads and chief officials 
of the departments. 


II. Strate EXPENDITURES. 


Turning to the state government, one finds much the same 
tendency to increase expenditures that appears in city administra- 
tion, as is shown in Table II and Table III. 


TABLE II.—POPULATION, ASSESSED VALUATION AND EXPENDITURES 
OF NEW YORK STATE. 





gee | Increase |%uf Increase 
1890 1900 1890 to 1900 |1890 to 1900 


Population—U. S. Census. | 5,997,853 | 7,268,012 | 1,270,159 21.2 








Assessed Value of Property. | $3,683.653,062 $5,461,302,752/ $1,777,649, 690 48.3 


Strate EXPENDITURES— 
Administrative Depts..... 704.161 | $1,345,994 
Legislative Expenses...... 581,748 | 708,152 
Judiciary 561 999 941,045 | 379,046 

| 





$2,050,155 
1,289,900 


Dependent Classes 3,107,234 7,591,985 4,484,751 
Public Works 4.457,599 3,994,492 
Miscellaneous 1,303,894 1,917 624 


$22.908,319 


463,107" 
613.730 


$8,086,189 54. 





Education 4,105.545 | 5,128,118 1,017,573 
| 
| 


$14,822,180 


In the judicial and administrative departments, most of the 
growth has come since 1895. This is due partially to the creation 
of the Department of Excise and the Metropolitan Elections 
Bureau, but principally to the gradual yet constant increase in 
every department. The only one that shows a decrease from 
1890 to 1900 is the Board of Arbitration. 

Legislative expenses rose more rapidly in the first half of the 
decade, the item ‘‘ printing” calling for an appropriation four times 
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TABLE IIIl.—EXPENDITURES OF NEW YORK STATE. * 

















1889-90 

ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS— oe 
Executive Department................ $35,574 $35,213 $52, = 
OONOURET OF TURES, oo ccc cscseee.scccscn 33,855 47 466 go 
de cies abs ioe 49.417 139,488 147,474 
Ci iiiarhcces sbeseescennsss | 23,921 29,277 26,268 
Attorney-General................ +++: 61.439 | 44,002 173,885 
State Engineer and Surveyor.......... 17.278 | 28,766 76,863 
Department of Public Instruction.... .. 34,302 | 55,093 74,517 
Regents of the University........... . 11,460 | 31,004 | 66, 186 
State Board of Charities............... 52.667 | 48,619 | 87,416 
State Board of Health.................| 26,818 63,495 | 41,492 
Bureau of Labor Statistics..... ....... 24,689 | 26,092 35,195 
Board of Arbitration.................. 17,837 | 15,461 17,748 
Factory Inspector..... ........0.0+00: 22,877 | 60,354 114,662 
Civil Service Commission.............. 16.391 20.745 40,988 
Com. of Fisheries, Game and Forests. ?. .| 82,987 | 110,223 154,790 
SS eae 26,474 | 29,202 32,896 
State Board of Tax Commissioners... .. 8.999 | 9,375 O57 
Department of Excise.................| esses } tee eeeee 280,995 
Metropolitan Elections Bureau......... | wee eeees | teen ees 183, 158 
State Banking Department... ........ 21,724 | 32,542 91.816 
State Insurance Department........... | 83,428 | 144,575 yt 
Railroad Commission........ ......... 92,024 | 54.97 81,118 
LEGISLATIVE ExPENSES— | “08 TOE 
SE iekbiavdencencssdedvees | 421,086 | 625,587 | 706,709 
ee ei... scasaeeans | 160,712 | 488858 | 588,191 
rtivicteiniébaissenvenys | 561,999 599,443 | = 941,045 

EpucaTIon— . . 1 7 
State Library and Museum............. 54.253 | 11,1386 | 100, 475 
Grants to Universities................. 34,326 | 56,953 | 180,690 
IONE, on. cccnccce sccesecs 160,171 | 179,986 112,088 
EE ccc accbavaeesee ance 6.716 | 6,204 anttane 
ER bs ein - cud. ct0cevnce 3,850,079 | = 4,417,388 6,702,008 
DEPENDENTS AND DELINQUEN 2 
Care of the Insane... a rl ee me | 1,846,328 | 4,761,048 
Charitable and Reformatory Institutions} 2,284,710 | 2,480,673 | 2,047,830 
Prisons and Penitentiaries’ ........... 872,524 | 781,860 | 783,112 
PuBLic Works— | _ 
eh ered acc ohaecedcese 3,819,098 | 1,464,397 2,975,620 
Public Buildings...................... 174.562 | (295,221 7.301 
EEE Hiskiacoss an eebdeew ee | 169,482 | 188,780 |... --: Me 
ERR TR | 19952 | 82,824 11,476 
Parks, Monuments and Historic Bidgs..| 182,715 | 56,827 600,977 
Rivers, Highways and Bridges........ 91,790 | 38,929 189,113 
MISCELLANEOUS— | - “ 
pee ne Ce 607,320 | 852,727 yen 
Agriculture and Grants to Agr. Societies| 193,821 | 250,522 456,491 
Ni ae 215,163 | 125,279 66,300 
Constitutional Convention......... ... [ te ececes | 67.095 * ae at 
Miscellaneous Expenses...... _.|___ 287.590 | 859,847 | 388,721 
Sate Sane e duce coaseoukenn [$14,822,180 | 16,256,779  |$22,908,319 











1 All refunds and mere book-keeping items have been omitted from the following 


figures, as they do not determine the cost of government. 


*In 1895, the commissioners of fisheries, the oyster protector, the game and fish 
protectors, and the forest commission were united into the commission of fisheries, 
* Present title is Court of Claims. 
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as large in 1895 as in 1892. This is true also for expenditures for 
educational purposes, but the annual growth hasalways been very 
small. The dependent and delinquent classes, taken as a unit, 
show an almost uniform increase. 

Coming to the two remaining classes, ‘‘ Public Works” and 
“Miscellaneous,” the payments are more erratic. In 1895, $1,- 
460,000 were spent for canals; in 1898, $7,625,000. The new capitol 
required $900,000 in 1898, but not a dollar in 1900. The expendi- 
tures for parks, monuments and historic buildings fluctuated be- 
tween $57,000 (1895) and $1,157,000 (1898). This is accounted for 
by the fact that expenditures for the preceding classes are con- 
stantly recurring expenditures and must be met year by year. 
Those for public works are for permanent undertakings or under- 
takings which need not be duplicated year by year; and as little 
attempt is made to distribute the cost equally through a period of 
years, the expenditures are very irregular. However, the minima 
and maxima for all purposes do not fall upon the same year, and 
consequently the total appropriations vary only slightly. 

Comparing the various classes of expenditures as sum 
marized in Table II, it is seen at once that the greatest per- 
centage increase has taken place in the administrative depart- 
ments ; state offices have been created lavishly. The next highest 
percentage is in the case of dependents and delinquents, which 
class contributes over one-half of the total increase in amount— 
$4,485,000. This is due entirely to the centralization of the care 
of the insane. Prior to 1892, this was principally a county func- 
tion; the state spent little. In 1892, we find the first large state 
expenditure for asylums. Since that date, the insane have been 
cared for entirely by the state; several asylums have been built, 
equipped and maintained, and in 1900, $4,476,000 were expended, 
the high water mark having been reached in 1897, when 
$5,255,000 were spent. Certainly, in this instance, if in no other, 
an increased state expense has been accompanied by beneficial 
results, as all agree that state care of the insane is preferable to 
county or city administration. 

The rubric having the smallest percentage of increase, saving 
public works, is education. The growth has just about kept pace 
with population, but evidently the state is not extending its activ- 
ities in this direction. And if one consults Table III, he sees that 
grants to universities are increasing much more rapidly relatively 
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than grants to common schools. This suggests what is probably 
the strongest indictment of our state government. Executive 
departments have been multiplied and new offices created until 
the expense for this class alone is three times what it was in 1890. 
Legislative expenditures have grown 121.7 per cent, and even the 
judiciary has been given an increase almost three times that alloted 
to education. But state aid to schools has practically remained 
stationary. 

Considering all of the state expenditures, taken in a lump sum, 
Table II shows that from 1890 to 1900 the cost of the state gov- 
ernment rose 54.5 per cent, population 21.2 per cent and assessed 
valuation 48 3 per cent. Expenditures are growing nearly three 
times as fast as population, but only. slightly faster than assessed 
valuation. If one could get the statistics as to actual value, it 
would probably be found that wealth is growing faster than gov- 
ernment expenditures, for a larger and larger percentage of the 
personal property is escaping assessment. 


CITY VS. STATE. 

If we wish to compare the growth of the city with the state 
budget, it is necessary to reduce the percentage to a three year 
period, for it was found that from 1895-7 to 1898-1900, the city’s 
expenses grew at least 25 per cent. Assuming that the growth 
has been uniform from 1890 to 1900, a decennial increase of 54.5 
per cent would mean an increase of not more than 15 per cent for 
three years. But population and wealth have grown more rapidly 
in the city than in the state. Thus while the city expenditures 
have grown 25 or 30 per cent, population has grown about 10 per 
cent (Greater New York). In the state the increase in population 
was about 6 per cent and in expenditures 15 per cent in the 
same three years. Relatively then, per capita expenditures have 
grown at about the same rate in city and state. 

Viewed from the standpoint of efficiency per unit of expendi- 
tures, the balance is slightly in favor of the state administration. 
The increased cost has not been accompanied by increased efficiency; 
but whereas in the city the standard has been lowered within the 
last three years—considering all of the departments—the state 
government has gone on at about the same level. There is, how- 
ever, in the state as well as in the city, ample opportunity for 
retrenchment and economy, not so much perhaps in lopping off 
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this or that functionary as in seeing that whenever an expend- 
iture is made, a proper return is secured for the people. The tax- 
payer and the citizen is not injured or aggrieved by high govern- 
mental expenditures, provided the return is proportionate, and 
essential and important functions are efficiently performed. 





MUNICIPALITIES AND VICE. 


A few months ago the press and pulpit of New York city 
started a fresh crusade against the union between the vicious 
classes and certain city officials and non-office-holding politicians. 
Two facts were established, viz., that vice was more common, 
more insolent and more defiant than it had been for many years ; 
and that persons holding positions. of authority under the city 
government were being paid for non-enforcement of law. This 
revival of civic righteousness hardly had gotten under way before 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and even San Francisco felt the 
impulse, not to mention the many lesser cities whose official 
circles were visibly agitated because of the unwelcome attention 
paid to these matters. Everywhere, indeed, the problem of how 
to deal with vice is demanding and receiving its full share of 
attention. 

The attempt to strangle the truth and the truth-teller is 
equally universal. Conditions are no worse in New York, says 
Mayor Van Wyck, than in Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
other cities. Mayor Harrison immediately replies, in tu quoque 
style, that Chicago is not more immoral than other large cities ; 
while every self-constituted defender of civic virtue accuses press 
and pulpit and conscientious citizen with defaming the untarn- 
ished name of his city, with ruining its trade and commerce, and 
with debasing public office. They also seem to take especial delight 
in recounting the vices of European cities—of Paris, of Berlin, of 
London. Alas, too true! For bad as is New York, or Chicago, 
or Philadelphia, there is more gambling and more prostitution in 
Paris, or Berlin, or London. But does this fact excuse the part- 
nership which many American city officials have formed with 
proprietors of gambling houses and brothel keepers? Immorality 
may be greater in European capitals, but there is not the constant 
abuse of authority, the frequent resort to blackmail and the com- 
mon perversion of law which so often have discredited the police 
forces of American cities. Piccadilly is not morally better than 
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the Tenderloin, but neither the politician nor the policemen of 
Piccadilly ever dreams of the golden elysium in which his con- 
freres of the Tenderloin eke out a living. Now and then one 
hears of corruption in foreign forces, but the instances are rare 
and by their very novelty arouse unusual interest and comment. 

Dropping for the moment the case of pot vs. kettle, let us 
come to the nub of the matter, the question: What should be the 
attitude of the city government — the people acting collectively — 
towards vice, and principally towards prostitution ? 


ATTEMPTS AT REMEDIES. 


The methods of dealing with the problem show great variety. 
Upon the one hand, there are those cities where vice is made illegal 
and where it exists—theoretically—only in violation of law. This 
is the case in practically all English and American cities, there 
being only a few instances of publicly announced regulation by law. 
A number of American cities, however, finding it impossible to 
exterminate vice, have attempted to localize it by exempting from 
prosecution the houses located in certain sections. Some others 
have established a well defined system of periodic fines, it being 
understood that a certain sum is to be paid the city regularly or 
that the keeper is to be summoned into court periodically and fined, 
the payments going into the city treasury. In most American 
cities, however, the payments go elsewhere. 

Upon the other hand, in many European cities vice is legally 
permitted to exist, but is subject to national or municipal regula- 
tion. The object of this system is to prevent the spread of disease 
by requiring medical inspection of prostitutes at frequent intervals, 
to prevent girls from beginning such a life unless fully determined 
so to do and of course to render abduction for immoral purposes 
impossible, to prevent open solicitation upon the streets or indecent 
exposures, to prevent boys and young men from entering brothels 
until fully aware of what they are doing and the results of their 
acts, and to make it easy for a woman to leave the life of vice when 
she so desires. Nearly every Continental city has regulations of 
this general character, although varying greatly in detail.’ 





1 Those of Copenhagen are probably representative. They provide: (See Hale, 
Police and Prison Oyclopaedia, 1898, p. 580.) 
1. Public registration of prostitutes, but no woman may register who does not have the 
consent of the police director, who is not 18 years of age (16 in some cases), or 
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Taking up the various methods in turn : 
PERIODIC FINES. 

The plan of summoning periodically those who profit by vice 
before a magistrate and of fining them a specific sum, the payment 
of which exempts them from prosecution for the next few weeks 
say, is only one degree removed from secret blackmail. There are 
none of the benefits of public regulation, and the only gain is the 
addition to the public treasury of the pittance wrung from poor, 
unfortunate women. Why, indeed, should the taxpayer be en- 
titled to a share in the profits of an illegal occupation more than 
the policeman who patrols the district in which the occupation is 
carried on? If a city wishes to establish this kind of a “‘tax on 
consumption,” why does it not proceed in a legal way, instead of 
winking at law-breaking upon being paid a few tainted dollars. 
Public morality must be at a low ebb in any city which will tolerate 








who is married, unless her husband refuses to live with her. At time of registra- 
tion, all precautions are taken to make sure that it is a voluntary act. 

2. Record is kept of the place of residence of every prostitute, and no change may be 
made without permission from the police. 

3. All “ public women” must live in public houses unless special permission is obtained 
from the police to live apart, which is usually permitted as long as women con- 
duct themselves properly. 

4. Prostitutes are forbidden : 

1. To appear in any indecent costume. 
. To show indecent behavior. 
3. To follow anybody, to speak to anybody, or to make signs to anybody. 
. To appear at the window or to remain at the door or on the sidewalks. 
. To stand in groups or to walk to and fro in any public place. 
To be in a theater or other places of amusement except those permitted 
by the police. 
7. To sit as guests at restaurants and hotels. 
8. To extort money, although the police may be called in to enforce pay. 
ment of proper charges. 
9. To appear in certain sections of the city. 

5. Permission to run a brothel must be secured from the police, and the consent of the 
property owner must also always be obtained. Under no circumstances are 
brothels allowed outside of specified localities. The police may inspect at any 
time, and may fix the price that women pay the matron for rooms or board. 

6. Medical examinations, to which all prostitutes are subject, must be made twice a week, 
usually by doctors appointed by the city. All women found to have a venereal 
disease are immediately placed in a hospital and are kept there until cured. 

7. In certain sections of the city, prostitutes are forbidden to appear after 12 m. Cer- 
tain places of amusement are closed to them at all hours, while in others they may 
occupy certain sections only. At no time may prostitutes, accompanied by their 
paramours, appear upon the streets or in any public place. 
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such iniquity—yet there are such cities in the United States. Can 
any one distinguish them from the old German cities, living in the 
moral miasma of the middle ages, which maintained their own 
houses of prostitution (‘‘frauenhiiuser”) and profited secretly 
from this form of municipal trading ? 


LOCALIZATION. 


Other cities—and this is the form of control which has most 
generally been adopted in American cities—have attempted to 
localize brothels. This is tried almost invariably not through any 
statute or ordinance setting apart certain districts, but by letting 
it be understood that all prostitutes will be arrested, fined or other- 
wise prosecuted who live outside of the district ; and the laws are 
usually so strict that there are numerous opportunities for prosecu- 
tion if the dislike of the authorities is aroused. Two reasons are 
usually given for adopting this course. One is the greater ease 
with which vice can be controlled when localized; the other is the 
less likelihood of young boys and young girls being contaminated 
when it is not scattered over the city. Doubtless there is much 
force in these arguments, but it is doubtful whether municipal 
control in this direction is wholly effective and desirable. It is to 
the advantage of certain classes of houses to localize, aside from 
exemption from prosecution, just as the brokers center about Wall 
street, the newspapers in Park Row, or the retail stores about 14th 
and 28rd streets. Other prostitutes find it profitable to be apart, 
to live in’wealthy districts or in residential areas. Thus Allen 
street has become well known in one way and the Tenderloin in 
another, although there has been no attempt upon the part of the 
city or of the police force to localize the evil. Indeed, it would 
be extremely difficult to carry out completely a policy of localiza- 
tion, for the profits to certain classes from living in ‘‘ up-town,” 
residential districts would tempt many to disregard the threats of 
the police. Some would yield, but entire sequestration is im- 
possible. § 

Further, it is hard to persuade men who wish to see vice 
stamped“out that if the police can force prostitutes to live in dis- 
tricts set apart for them, they can not drive them out entirely, 
But it is true. Just as the distiller pays a small revenue tax with- 
out grumbling, but, when it mounts skyward, turns moonshiner 
and defies the law, so prostitutes will sul mit to a certain amount of 
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regulation, even though they know the police do not have sufficient 
evidence to enforce their demands. But if it were attempted to 
drive them out of business entirely, they would resist, as their profits 
are such as to justify them in so doing and in carrying on their 
business even under very adverse circumstances ; and controlling 
public opinion, whatever its professions, 7s not in favor of any such 
measures as would be effective toward abolishing their calling. 

Localization also involves several factors which cannot be 
easily dealt with. What sections should be selected ? Would not 
the plan compel the property owners possessing buildings in the 
district, or districts, chosen to rent property for immoral pur- 
poses, no matter how much opposed to it they might be? Would 
it not be impossible to compel every prostitute to live in the areas 
marked off? Why should districts be selected in those portions of 
the city where the poorer classes live—as is usually done where the 
plan has been adopted—and not in the well-to-do areas? Why 
should the children of the poor be forced to view sights which are 
too vulgar and evil for the children of the rich? When Dr. Park- 
hurst was carrying on his crusade a few years ago, many people 
living up-town flew up in arms because their pure and peaceful 
neighborhoods were invaded by immoral women, but hardly one 
thought was given or had been given to those, less fortunate, who 
were obliged to live near dissolute met. and women. What justice 
is there in excluding a brothel from Fifth avenue and permitting 
it on Stanton street 7 

PUBLIC REGULATION. 

The Continental system of public regulation, as outlined above, 
has been only moderately successful even in Europe. Medical in- 
spection—perhaps the principal characteristic of the system—does 
lessen, but even when enforced, does not entirely preventit. Even 
with the strong police power which foreign cities possess, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce the requirements of universal inspec- 
tion, and there are always some who will not obey, perferring to 
take the chance of being found out. 

The provisions regarding forced detention, the intermingling 
in the same house of prostitutes and children, indecent exposures 
and public solicitation are very useful; the results are upon the 
whole beneficial, although there is always some evasion. Doubt- 
less certain of these regulations could be adopted with advantage 
in American cities. 
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‘ 


The Continental system is principally objectionable, as far as 
its application to American cities is concerned, first, because it is 
repugnant to our moral ideas ; and second, because to embody it 
in law violates our social assumptions—just as to rewrite the New 
Testament to match our business methods would shock the 
religious conventions of those whose practice might be thus ex- 
pressed. Every system of regulation virtually legalizes prostitu- 
tion, or at least to most it would seem so. The doctrine of 
social expediency is not universally accepted nor its application 
generally known, and when an act is permitted to exist under the 
express or implied sanction of law, this is frequently construed to 
indicate public approbation. Continental standards of morality 
do not condemn many forms of vice that are vigorously condemned 
in the United States ; and Continental social and religious conven- 
tions do not forbid formal acquiescence in much that is done every- 
where, but which we are schooled to ignore in speech. If recourse 
were had to municipal regulation, it would be construed by many 
as an adoption of Continental ideas. Thus there would be not only 
a lowering of moral standards, but an increase in vice among 
those who at present are restrained by public disapprobation of 


means of indulgence that would then be given public quasi- 
sanction. 


WHAT THE CITY SHOULD DO. 


What, then, is to be done with prostitution ? Is there no step 
which can be taken to eradicate or minimize the evil? Must the 
policy ‘‘ hands off” be finally adopted, and must natural law be 
left to work out the survival of the fittest ? 

The first fact to be kept clearly in mind is that any system to 
be successful must conform to prevailing ideas—moral standards. 
Now there is a considerable number of persons in every com- 
munity who believe that prostitution should be permitted to exist, 
or who will, at least, effectually defend it, either because their 
desires are satisfied by it or because they do not believe it proper 
for the city to regulate private morals. These persons comprise 
such a considerable and influential portion of our city populations 
that general sentiment, public opinion, cannot be said to favor 
Puritanical laws and to demand their enforcement. It would 
be unwise, therefore, because impracticable, to attempt to destroy 
prostitution root and branch. There is demand for prostitution, 
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and until public sentiment changes, women whose business it is 
to meet this demand will ply their trade. 

Our experience in attempting to suppress the evil seems to 
support these conclusions. There frequently have been spasmodic 
attempts ,to destroy vice resulting in a temporary decrease, but 
more apparent than real. When the storm has passed, conditions 
soon become as bad as ever. It may be argued that with a police 
force always anxious to root out prostitution it would be possible 
to make permanent the status which is but temporary. This is 
hardly valid, for spasmodic crusades seldom suppress more than 
the outward manifestations, and a permanent crusade would meet 
with more opposition. 

This experience seems to suggest the lines along which 
it would be best to work. There is no question but that laws 
regarding indecent exposures and public solicitation should be 
made more severe and more rigidly enforced. The sights with 
which little children become so familiar because always in their 
vision have a most deleterious effect. Immoral women should not 
be allowed to live in the same house with moral families. The 
present Tenement House Commission vividly portrays the evils of 
such conditions. In its report (pages 67-68) it states: 

The dangersjof this situation to those of tender age in the tenement houses is 
alarming. We have ascertained that when dissolute women enter a tenement house 
their first effort is to make friends with thechildren. Children have been lured into their 
rooms where they have beheld sights from which they should be protected. Frequently 
these women engage one family in the tenement to do their laundry work, another 
to do their cooking, and still further financial arrangements are made with the house- 
keeper. The patronage which they can distribute is thus utilized to make friends and 
to purchase the silence of those who might, otherwise object to their presence. The 
children of respectable families are often sent to the prostitutes on various errands, and 
‘because of the gifts made to the children, these women become important personages in 
the house and their affairs the subject of frequent conversation. The familiarity with 
vice, often in its most flagrant forms, possessed by very young children because of the 
condition just described has profoundly impressed the Commission. Several physicians 
have informed us that though they as children had lived in quarters where prostitution 
had existed, they had not possessed a tenth of the knowledge of it which they find al- 
most universal among tenement house children of the present day. The anxiety of 
reputable parents living in houses upon which these harlets have descended is, most 
pitiful. One of our charity workers stated that she had heard women living in tene- 
ment houses thus infected bemoan the birth of a daughter because of their fear of the 
dangers to which she would be exposed. And the same worker declared that scarcely 
a day passed that some women did not confide to her a mother’s anxiety and despair 
regarding this situation. 

But it is not the children alone who are contaminated | Boys and young men liv- 
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ing in the tenement houses are tempted, and become addicted to habits of immorality, 
because of the constant temptation placed before them almost at the door of their home. 
Still more distressing is the condition of young girls. Such girls are often working in 
difficult situations with long hours, small pay and hard work. When they return to 
their homes tired and perhaps discouraged at the end of the day's toil, they see their 
neighbors living lives of apparent ease, dressing far better than they can afford to dress 
on their limited wages, and showing by their manner that they feel themselves superior 
to those who are foolish enough to toii when they might be at leisure. The very sight 
of this contrast with their own condition raises despairing questions, disappointments 
and bitterness, After the shock occasioned by the knowledge of the character of the 
prostitutes has subsided, as it inevitably will, if the evil is encountered daily, the girls 
are led to consider seriously the words of the tempters. The fall of many girls, the 
daughters of honest and reputable parents, has, undoubtedly, been due to this con- 
tamination. From the statement of many in a position to know facts, we have been led 
to believe that more girls have been started in recent years, upon a life of immorality, 
because of their associations in the tenement houses, than by all other means combined 
that supply this traffic.” 

As a remedy, the Commission advised that tenement houses, 
any part of which is used as a house of prostitution, be subjected 
to a fine of $1,000, the fine to be a lien upon the premises; that 
such use be presumptive evidence that it is with the knowledge 
and consent of the owner or lessee, which may be rebutted by ap- 
propriate evidence ; and that women using a tenement for immoral 
purposes be punished by imprisonment and not by fine. This re- 
commendation is very mild, and ought to meet with general sup- 
port. 

But the phase which most deeply concerns every father and 
mother is the protection to be given to young girls. The tempta- 
tions which beset them are often greater than they can bear, and 
if they were shielded until twenty-one years of age they would be 
able to fight their own battles. Possibly it would be wise to pro- 
vide by statute and police ordinance for fine and imprisonment of 
any woman under twenty-one years of age who is given to pros- 
titution, of the keeper of the brothel in which she is, and of the 
man customer concerned. To facilitate the enforcement of this 
regulation, every prostitute might be required to show upon appli- 
cation a card containing her photograph and residence, and a 
statement signed by the proper authority certifying that she was 
over twenty-one years of age, and that she reported regularly 
her desire to remain acommon woman. These provisions would 
not only protect the girls, but the boys as well; for women 
over twenty-one would attract them but slightly, and the cost 
would exclude a considerable number whose ‘‘quarters” now 
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carry them where dollars would then not reach. If only the young 
boys and girls could be kept from prostitution, the worst and 
most lamentable features of the whole question would be removed. 
There is no sadder picture than a young girl selling her body, ora 
young boy purchasing it, before he or she has become fully aware 
of the consequences of such an act. 

The further general policy of the city as expressed in laws and 
ordinances should be the suppression of all external evidences of 
prostitution. Public opinion would support such action, whereas 
tit will no uphold any attempt to prevent illicit cohabitation per 
se. This work must be aided by factors other than the city 
government, 7. e., religious organizations, churches, settlements, 
parish houses, etc. 

The principal trouble at present is not so much with the laws 
and ordinances, though they are probably too strict for public 
sentiment, but with their enforcement, which is too lax and too 
often made a means for levying blackmail. Doubtless law-break- 
ing has been winked at so long that rigid enforcement would meet 
with vigorous protests, but an efficient police force, determined 
to prevent the public flaunting of immorality and its contaminating 
influence could do away with the worst social effects of prostitution. 


The writer is far from proposing, however, that this or any 
system is sure to succeed or certain to produce desirable results. 
To assert this would require far more study and scientific inquiry 
than has been given the subject. Although complete investigation 
is urgently needed, the problem is complicated by social, religious 
and legal factors that baffle calculation and mislead logic. 

We are, however, not without many precedents. Greece and 
Rome tolerated what we brand as the “‘social evil” as a develop- 
ment of recognized nature worship; and dealing with it from the 
standpoint of public order, each successfully solved the problem it 
faced. In the East, from the time of Abraham to the typical 
moslem community of to-day, a social system has prevailed which 
has so fully recognized and completely dealt with the motives of 
prostitution as to minimize the miseries we have produced by 
damming up naturalimpulses. And Japan by an entirely different 
method has almost completely protected her women from the 
social, moral and physical suffering that is the most terrible of the 
ills we deplore. Trained hetairai, registered and togad meretrices, 
polygamy and concubinage, or the treatment of prostitution as a 
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hard but not dishonorable calling which leaves no stain upon her 
who has left it, may each be intolerable from our standpoint. But 
one need advocate neither to argue that we, who have attempted 
all that others have ventured and have failed in every direction in 
which they succeeded, may yet learn somewhat from the experience 
of those who better measured their ability. The most stubborn 
factor to-day is the same with which they had to deal—human 
nature. It may be that they conceded too much to it. That 
criticism, however, will come with better grace from us when we 
shall have the frankness to face—instead of to ignore—the con- 
stant facts with which we have to deal; when we shall have 
scored even the limited success that they achieved; when we shall 
have learned by heart the one condition that all history has shown 
must never be forgotten. 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen recurret. 
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THE CITY’S CIVIL SERVICE. 





By GEorRGE McANENY. 





The classification of the civil service in New York city, under 
the present law and rules, embraces every officer and employee 
who is paid a salary or wages from the city treasury, except those 
who are elective, heads of departments, principals and teachers in 
the public schools—who are subject to a separate system—and the 
subordinates of the municipal assembly. Beyond these general 
cases, no appointment may be made except in the manner 
prescribed by the civil service rules, and the comptroller is for- 
bidden to pay the salary of any person whose appointment in such 
manner has not been formally certified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Any sums so paid may be recovered from the comp- 
troller personally, through a taxpayer’s action, and returned to 
the treasury. 

I cite these facts, by way of introduction to a brief sketch of 
the service as it is, to show how universally the law applies and 
how absolutely it may be enforced when its administrators believe 
in it and mean to enforce it. It is peculiar to the merit system, 
however, that its administrators are not merely the civil service 
commissioners—whose powers are large—but many whose duties 
are perfunctory. They include, in an important sense, every 
executive head in the city government, and chief among them the 
mayor. 

While there are some exceptions, it cannot be said that there 
has been either sympathy with the purposes of the law or much 
evidence of intention to give them effect, under the present régime. 
Very shortly after his inauguration, Mayor Van Wyck was reported 
to have declared that as the people had very plainly pronounced 
‘‘ against this civil service reform” in the late election, he would 
see to it that there should be very little of it, forgetful, perhaps, 
that the constitution of the state which he had just sworn solemnly 
to support required that the principles on which the reform is based 
should be recognized in every appointment that either he or his 
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assistants might make. If the mayor was reported correctly he 
has been faithful to his professions if not to the constitution, for 
the effort to secure a proper enforcement of the law during the 
past three years has met with constant and very frank resistance. 
That the system has in some measure been upheld and that here 
and there it has produced good results, may be attributed on the 
one hand to the generally favorable action of the courts in the long 
series of cases brought to compel the adoption of proper rules and 
gradings, and, on the other, to the continuance by the civil service 
commission of an efficient and faithful board of examiners. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES. 


The system as now established is in itself a good one— 
superior in many ways to that in operation under the earlier civil 
service act of 18883—but there are still defects and drawbacks 
to its smooth working. Under the rules the service is arranged 
in three divisions. In the first of these, ‘‘Schedule A,” are those 
positions excepted from examination, which should properly be 
confined to principal deputies, private secretaries and the highest 
professional officers, but which still include many other places 
of subordinate rank, where exceptions are based commonly on the 
“confidential” or ‘‘ fiduciary” relations of the employee to his 
superior. Positions in this class are for all practical purposes on 
a par with those in the unclassified service. They are filled 
through the arbitrary selections of the appointing officer, and in 
most cases those holding them may be removed, as well, at pleas- 
ure. There are about 600 now on this footing. The second class, 
composed of Schedules B to F inclusive, contains the positions 
subject to competitive examination, all clerical places that are 
not excepted, the uniformed forces of the police and fire depart- 
ments, engineering and other technical positions and the great 
variety of miscellaneous positions—numbering more than two 
hundred titles—above the grade of laborer. The total of these is 
approximately 20,000. In the third class are laborers and me- 
chanics, employed under ninety-seven titles and composing a force 
ranging from 10,000 to 15,000, according to the season of the year. 
These are selected through the registration system, in which there 
are no written tests, but where proofs of fitness for work and of 
physical capacity are required, and employment is given on the 
principle of ‘‘ first come, first served.” 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR MALADMINISTRATION. 


That the character of the work of each department and the 
nature of its results must depend on the fitness and efficiency of 
its individual members from the highest down, is, of course, a 
proposition too trite to call for any elaboration. That ‘“‘ politics” 
should be kept out of municipal work, and that the organization 
of the public service should have no inter-relation—or, for that 
matter, no relation of any sort—with the organization of a non- 
official political society, are propositions equally trite. The civil 
service rules, through the two principal methods they prescribe 
for original selection—written competition or registration, supple- 
mented in each case by inquiries as to personal character, in ad 
vance of examination and appointment, and by probationary trial 
after—are designed to secure exactly these ends. There is no 
reason why, if correctly administered, they should not secure 
them. The examinations may be framed to fit virtually any case. 
They may be as practical and as searching as the examiners 
choose to make them, and where they fail to disclose any serious 
disqualification on the part of the applicant, the probation, which 
is required in every case before an appointment, and which in 
New York city is fixed at three months, is fairly certain to do so. 
If the service beyond the date of permanent appointment is unsat- 
isfactory, there is the remedy of removal or of reduction in grade, 
and to justify this the department head is required merely to file 
his reasons in writing, and if the person concerned is accused of 
dereliction to give him a fair opportunity to make an explana- 
tion. No employee has the right to a trial or formal hearing, so 
far as the civil service rules are concerned ; the popular notion 
that this is the case is erroneous. Itis the theory of the lawt hat 
the higher posts in the service shall be filled by the promotion 
of those who have proved their fitness by actual trial in the lower. 
Where the position to be filled is peculiar, and not one of a class 
from which promotions might be made, exceptions to this rule are 
contemplated, such positions being thrown open to public compe- 
tition just as those in the lower classified grades are supposed to be. 

The departures from the practice just outlined mark the most 
conspicuous failures in particular branches of the municipal 
government. If clerical work is poorly done and those parts of 
the system of municipal business on the working of which 
the smooth conduct of private business so often depends fail to 
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respond, or to keep up with the outside pace, scmething is radically 
wrong with the method through which the clerks were selected or 
with the discipline of their superiors; if the streets are filthy and 
the first principles of sanitation neglected, it is not only the head 
of the force but the force itself whose incompetency is to blame, 
“pull” has taken the place of merit in its organization, and the 
sort of spirit that is turned into energy is lacking. If the police 
are corrupt, and the higher offices are worth a great deal more 
than they ought to be to those who hold them, it is very largely 
because promotions are manipulated, and because those whose 
claims are based on superior service are set aside for those whose 
influence, no matter of what sort, is strong enough to move the 
appointing powers to give them preferment. If charitable or re- 
formatory institutions are mismanaged, if the development of the 
parks is retarded, or if the inspection of public works or the regu- 
lation of private building is unintelligent and unreliable, the main 
cause will always be found in the neglect or violation of either the 
principles or the terms of the civil service law. Moreover, while 
inefficiency in itself breeds extravagance, the fact that positions 
may be filled without compliance with fixed rules, and at the un- 
restricted will of the department head, leads inevitably to the 


multiplication of offices in excess of the real needs of the service, 
in order to meet a demand that far exceeds what, on an honest 
basis, would make-up the natural supply. Under such circum- 


, 


stances, with employees introduced through “‘ politics” and de- 
pending for advancement and retention alike on the political pow- 
ers behind them and not on merit, no influence can be more detri- 


mental to proper discipline or more generally demoralizing. 


BAD CONDITIONS UNDER THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 

The civil service statutes applying to New York city at the 
date of the consolidation were amply sufficient to provide a basis 
for the establishment of a system on correct lines, and to prevent 
the abuses attending the patronage system. Prior to January 1, 
1898, the so-called ‘‘ Black act” had been in force in the state and 
in all of the cities, though in New York, under Mayor Strong, it 
had been rendered nugatory by the action of the heads of depart- 
ments in continuing the civil service commission in undivided con- 
trol of the examinations. The new charter contained several sec- 
tions regarding the civil service, based on the act of 1883 which the 
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**Black act” had modified, and the enactment of which indirectly 
but absolutely repealed the latter highly objectionable measure, in 
so far as it applied to the city. These sections gave the mayor 
authority to appoint a civil service commission of three members, 
and the commission was directed to prepare rules for his approval. 
Under other provisions of the charter the rules of the former New 
York city commission were meanwhile continued in operation, ap- 
plying to the whole consolidated territory, until the new rules 
might be framed. The former commissions, for New York, Brook- 
lyn and Long Island city, were naturally discontinued. 

The old rules were very satisfactorily framed. Their provisions 
with regard to removals were, however, disregarded from the be- 
ginning, and to fill the vacancies, as well as the numerous new 
positions that were created, many hundreds were appointed with- 
out examination, under ‘‘ temporary ” certificates, but without limit 
of time. 

On March 5, the rules of Mayor Van Wyck’s Commission were 
presented to the mayor and signed by him. They were, from the 
point of view of the civil service reformer, seriously defective, 
materially increasing the ‘‘ excepted ” list, continuing authority to 
make indefinite temporary appointments under any title the ap- 
pointing officer might elect, broadening the scope of selection from 
the eligible lists, and removing the competitive feature of the labor 
registration system, thus effectually restoring that important 
branch to the class of ‘‘spoils.” It was contended by the city 
authorities that these rules did not require the approval of the 
state commission to take effect, as the general law required in the 
case ofall cities, and that, in fact, the charter provisions constituted 
so complete a civil service system in themselves that they wholly 
superseded the general law. The Civil Service Reform Association 
took the opposite position and maintained that, while the Black 
modifications had been repealed, the provision requiring the ratifica- 
tion of ruJes by the state board, as well as al] other non-repugnant 
parts of the general law, remained in effect. Months afterward 
the Association won its point in the courts, but not until a great 
deal of damage had been done. 

A new act was passed March 31, emphasizing the require- 
ment for approval by the state board and re-enacting the rule 
regulating removals. Under this law all new appointments under 
the municipal commission were challenged, and salaries were with- 
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held by the comptroller until the corporation counsel gave an 
opinion to the effect that the new act had no effect on the situation 
and that the contested rules were regularly in force. From time 
to time, as these questions were raised, the commission suspended 
its examinations, but the removals, the ‘‘ temporary ” appoint- 
ments, and the use of the labor force as a means for smuggling 
unexamined persons into competitive positions, continued without 
interruption. Finally, the Civil Service Reform Association won 
again in the Court of Appeals, the opinion of the corporation counsel 
was set aside, and the irregularity of the mayor’s rules was 
definitely established. At about the same time, however, the gen- 
eral civil service law of 1899 was passed, and an even more radical 
reconstruction of the system was required. 

The new law, commonly known as the ‘‘ White act,” was 
signed on April 19. During 1898, however, with all of the 
“re-organization ” attending the accession of Tammany, there had 
been only 500 appointments from competitive eligible lists, while 
900 had been made to excepted positions, 1600 under temporary 
certificates, and 6,500 through the labor bureau. 

The new law allowed the mayor sixty days to prescribe rules 
and to send these to the state board. It provided that in the event 
of the failure of the mayor so to do, the state board might itself 
prescribe the rules. The rules when presented for approval were 
but slightly changed from those framed under the charter, and 
were not accepted. After a conference, the state and municipal 
boards then agreed on a code somewhat in the nature of a com- 
promise, but very much in the direction of improvement. This 
the mayor refused to sign. The state board on July 11 then 
adopted a wholly new code, which, with certain subsequent 
amendments, is still in effect to-day. 

It will be seen that, working under such odds and with strug- 
gles to defeat the law constantly carried on, the merit system had 
little opportunity to produce good results during the first year and 
ahalf. The examinations where held were well devised and satis- 
factorily conducted, an item which, under normal circumstances, 
would be of immense value, but as the heads of departments suc- 
ceeded so well in getting their men through the several ‘‘ back- 
doors” within their reach, the calls on the examiners for men 
whose appointment really represented the fair operation of the 
law were relatively few. 
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Since the latter part of 1899, the results have been somewhat 
better and the proportion of competitive appointments has in- 
creased. The means of evasion most commonly used have been 
done away with, and though various new ones have appeared they 
are not so easy of execution, and are employed on a smaller 
scale. The appointments of policemen and firemen have, to all 
appearances, been relatively free from political interference; and 
from among several thousand applicants an excellent class of men 
has been secured; the advancement of men within the depart- 
ments is another story. Many of the appointees to engineering 
positions are also of a very superior order. Jt is in these two 
classes, however, that the best results have been secured. In the 
others, for the most part, the good results have almost invariably 
been minimized by the hampering conditions that still remain. 

The Civil Service Reform Association has been obliged to take 
numerous minor questions to the courts through test cases, and it 
has suggested further changes in the rules both to the state and 
municipal commissions, as it has from time to time believed them 
necessary. As a result of the gradual improvement in the sys- 
tem, brought about through these various agencies, there is, as I 
have said, at least a better situation. The gains made, and the 
difficulties still existing, may be summarized somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

(1). The ‘‘excepted” class has been reduced materially, and, 
while under the charter rules an unlimited number of appoint- 
ments were allowed under an excepted title—a practice that often 
led ‘to the filling in this manner of positions actually competi- 
tive—the number is now fixed in each case in the rules. But the 
exceptions that remain are far too numerous. In the comp- 
troller’s department alone there are 111 out of a total of 659 
employees. In the treasury department at Washington there are 
scarcely half adozen. The statute itself exempts those deputies 
who are authorized by law to take the place of their principals, 
secretaries of departments and commissions, and clerks of courts, 
or of elective judges. Exceptions beyond these classes are left, in 
the first instance, to the discretion of the commission. The ma- 
jority of them are based on the argument that an employee whose 
duties have to do with the receipt or custody of public moneys 
should be chosen solely by the superior who is ‘‘ responsible for his 
acts.” The law, however, expressly permits the exaction of an 
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adequate bond as a condition of appointment in such cases, and 
there is no reason to suppose that a candidate who has proved 
his merits in an examination will be any less ableto furnish such 
a bond than one who has not. In the federal service bonded em- 
ployees have for years been selected through examination with 
perfectly satisfactory results. The exceptions in the city are, 
however, by no means confined to this class. They are demanded 
by appointing officers on all sorts of specious grounds and far too 
frequently have been granted, By way of instance I may men- 
tion four positions excepted by the municipal commission, with 
the approval of the state board, in November, 1899. 

The first of these was an ‘‘additional superintendent of parks,” 
to permit of some shifting of the persons already employed under 
that title. Strict, technical examinations would have secured the 
services of a landscape gardener or expert—for the salaries paid 
are high, ranging from $2,700 to $3,000. Under the previous ex- 
emption, however, the office of superintendent for the Bronx, with 
its great park system, had been filled by the appointment of a 
saloon-keeper. The position of ‘‘superintendent of small parks,” 
which had taken the place of that of superintendent of the aqua- 
rium, had been filled under Mayor Strong by Dr. Tarleton Bean, 
late of the Smithsonian Institution, and one of the first ichthyol- 
ogists of the country, who had virtually made the aquarium. Dr. 
Bean was removed, under the exemption, and in his place was put 
a member of Tammany Hall, whose chief claim for preferment 
seemed to be that he had fished in various streams with Richard 
Croker. 

The second was an ‘‘auctioneer’s process server” in the office 
of the president of the council. The position of all other process 
servers is competitive. There was no conceivable reason founded 
in good sense for treating this one differently. The appointee was 
a barber, who, it transpires, had been accustomed to shave the 
president of the council in private life, and who had previously 
held a temporary appointment, under a different title, from which 
he had been ousted. 

The third was a ‘‘ custodian of records” in the health depart- 
ment. If, as this title implies, the person appointed was to have 
anything to do with the keeping of the department’s records, there 
would be a curious inconsistency for the reason that from the head 
of the bureau down all other employees are competitive. What- 
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ever the reason for the exemption, however, it appears that the 
person appointed was a Tammany member of the board of alder- 
men of 1898, who had failed of re-election for the year following. 

The fourth was a “‘clerk’s attendant” in the city court. All 
other attendants are in the competitive schedule, and there was no 
valid ground for the exemption of this one. The appointee proved 
to be a person who had previously served as an attendant under a 
‘‘temporary appointment,” which, after running for a year and 
five months, had been cancelled ; a man who having gone into the 
competitive examination for permanent appointment stood eighty- 
ninth on the eligible list, and could not, therefore be reached in a 
regular way. 

How far exceptions from the examination or promotion rules 
may legitimately be carried is a matter concerning which there are 
differences of opinion. Few who believe in the merit system will 
maintain, however, that they are appropriate in the case of a half 
or a third of the places still remaining on the excepted list in New 
York. As experience has abundantly shown, ‘“‘ exceptions” are 
in most cases mere concessions to the spoils system; so many 
‘* places,” left free for the purposes of machine politics. 

(II). The competitive list has been increased in inverse pro. 
portion to the reduction of the excepted list, and all examinations 
are required to be publicly advertised. Such advertisements are 
generally confined, however, to the City Record, and as yet are 
copied as news announcements by only a few of the daily papers. 

(IIT).&: The labor registration system, set aside under the char- 
ter rules, has largely been re-established. Under the terms of the 
rules, all applicants in this class are required to satisfy the examin- 
ers that they possess {the necessary capacity? for service in their 
trades, and all must ‘pass a} physical examination. The lists are 
sub-divided under the various trade titles, and selections for ap- 
pointment from each are based on priority in application. The 
practice of examining craftsmen in the actual use of their, tools, 
established by |Mayor Strong’s commission with the aid of the 
New York tradeschools, has been continued in modified form, but 
a second sub-division of lists, according to boroughs, has made it 
easier to reach particular names by lessening the number on each. 

The abuse of appointing persons through the labor bureau, 
who are destined for competitive work, also continues. How far it 
extends no one can tell. 
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(IV). For appointments in the competitive class three names 
are certified for each vacancy, in accordance with the recent decis- 
ion of the Court of Appeals, but the rules have been amended to 
require that the two persons in each certification who are not 
selected shall be returned to the eligible list for recertification for 
the next vacancy, except that one person may not be certified 
more than three times to the same appointing officer. 

(V). Selections are required to be made from the most appro- 
priate list, instead of permitting a new examination, under any 
title a department officer may designate, for each appointment. 
Under the charter rules an appointing officer could ignore an ex- 
isting eligible list by simply dubbing the position with a new title, 
and making a temporary appointment until a new list might be 
formed. There are cases in which after such an appointment had 
been made and a list created, at more or less expense to the city, 
the temporary appointee was discharged, and immediately reap- 
pointed temporarily under a second new title, and so continued. 
At present new lists may be formed only when it appears that the 
existing lists contain the names of none who are properly qualified 
for the particular kind of work to be performed, without reference 
to the title that may be employed. 

(VI). Temporary appointments in the absence of appropriate 
lists may now be made only after non-competitive examination, 
and then for a period not to exceed thirty days. Successive tem- 
porary appointments to the same position are forbidden. When 
the rules framed under the White law took effect, on July 11, 
1899, there were scores of these that had been continued for a year 
and a half, and on August 10, when, under the thirty-day clause, 
it was required that all remaining should be cancelled, more than 
four hundred were still found on the rolls. 

(VII). The requirements that promotions shall be on a com- 
petitive basis is more strict. Each department is expected to keep 
service records, showing the conduct and efficiency of each em- 
ployee, on which the principal part of the rating for promotion 
will be based. It is further provided that all increases of salary 
higher than the limit fixed for the particular grade, shall be con- 
sidered as promotions, and that none of these shall be allowed 
without an examination. The promotion system is, however, as 
yet very incomplete. The service is not properly graded ; there is 
no uniformity in the distribution of work or in the salaries paid, 
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and it is very difficult to form a class of persons on an equal basis, 
for promotion examination, within the meaning of the law. This 
does not apply in the police and fire departments, where the grades 
are absolute, but in the former at least, such promotions as have 
recently been made are of very questionable regularity in view of 
the fact that the actual records of the men were not properly fol- 
lowed, and that the ratings were fixed according to the arbitrary 
judgment of the appointing officer. 

(VIII). Persons appointed from competitive eligible lists for 
probationary terms have been secured in their positions for the 
whole length of such terms. Under the previous rules a‘“‘ proba- 
tion” had been construed to mean a period any time during which, 
even on the day following the appointment, a removal might arbi- 
trarily be made. The rules have been amended so as to permit 
arbitrary removal only at the end of the term, the retention of the 
probationer beyond such time constituting a permanent appoint- 
ment. 

(IX). Department officers are forbidden to appoint or assign 
any person to perform the duties of a position not properly de- 
scribed by its title, and in sending their pay-rolls to the commission 
for audit, they are required to give a certificate to the effect that all 
the titles they contain are correct. There is, however, abundant 
evidence to show that this rule is violated with impunity. The 
practice of smuggling, through the labor schedule and through 
other means, continues to be one of the most serious with which 
those who are endeavoring to defeat evasions of the law have 
to deal. 

(X). The municipal civil service commission is required to 
keep a permanent roster of all persons in the classified service, giv- 
ing the title and character of the office held, the date of commence- 
ment of service, the amount of salary, and other pertinent data. 
There is, however, a deplorable dearth of official statistics bearing 
on the municipal service. Under a statute of 1900 it is required 
that a roster shall also be printed semi-annually in the City Record, 
giving various information, but as this is not tabulated or totalized 
in any way, and is a mere mass of indigestible material, of no 
service to any one who has not the patience to devote his time to 
making compilations of his own. The commission has, however, 
a very fair card system, which enables it to examine pay-rolls 
accurately and expeditiously, and the check upon payments to 
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persons whose appointments are not at least nominally regular, 
is a very valuable one. 

(XI). The rule requiring all officers having the authority to 
remove subordinates to state their reasons for so doing in each 
case is renewed and strengthened. Under a recent judicial de- 
cision, statutory officers, that is, those whose positions are estab- 
lished under statutory titles, are excepted from this protection. 
The number of these is not great. During the earlier part of the 
present administration many hundreds of removals were made, 
notwithstanding the fact that at all times there has been some 
such rule as this in force, but, owing to the contentions follow- 
ing the passage of successive legislative acts, and the contest of 
rules in the courts, very few of these, comparatively, were success- 
fully challenged. The practice of ‘‘ abolishing” positions, and of 
re-establishing them shortly afterward with other persons in them, 
was also a very prevalent one, although here the courts have inter- 
fered in many cases, and have given rulings that will make the 
plan very difficult of execution in the future. 

The general system, through which such appointments as 
come, in one way or another, within the control of Tammany Hall, 
is too well known to require very elaborate explanation. The heads 
of the city departments are almost without exception members of 
the Tammany general committee, ‘‘ district leaders,” or members 
of the Democratic organizations of the other boroughs. One of the 
principal functions of a district leader is to secure places for the 
elect among his constituents. An “organization” man at the 
head of a department usually requires the endorsement of this 
functionary as a condition of appointment to any post, and pro- 
motions are made or salaries raised very largely on the same sort 
of recommendation. Something like a fixed apportionment 
among districts is fairly well carried out, and, so far as practi- 
cable, each appointment is made to tell in advancing the interests 
of Tammany at election time. The civil service rules have blocked 
the operation of this system in some places, and made it difficult 
in others, but with the long and uneven contest for a correct sys- 
tem at the beginning, and the manifold means of evasion discov- 
ered by those interested in defeating their objects, they have been 
ineffective in by far the major proportion of cases. They have cer- 
tainly had very little chance to produce the sort of results they are 
intended to produce. If the system had properly been carried out 
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—comprehending as it does not merely practical competitive tests 
for appointment, but the filling of the higher posts by those best 
fitted through training and experience in the lower, retention 
made dependant on efficiency and faithful service alone, and the 
exclusion of political influence at each point—the development of 
each department to meet its requirements as part of a business 
organization and the general improvement of municipal condi- 
tions would be advanced immeasurably. The experience of New 
York under the present administration is, in brief, an object lesson 
for civil service reform from whichever point of view it may be 


regarded. 











CITY CLEANSING IN NEW YORK: 
SOME ADVANCES AND RETREATS. 


By CHARLES A. MEADE. 


The Street Cleaning Department of New York is a bureau 
very inadequately named. It is very much more than an organ- 
ization for sweeping streets and removing litter therefrom, which 
work constitutes but a portion of its labors, since it collects and 
disposes of all the refuse from the process of living which is not 
cared for by the sewers. The name, department of city cleansing, 
would be a very much better one. 


EARLY CONDITIONS. 


The street cleaning department as a district bureau of the 
city’s public work was created by an act of the legislature in 1881, 


and is to-day operating under the reorganization effected by the 
act of 1892, which was the result of an investigation by a com- 
mission appointed in 1891 by Mayor Grant. This measure, which 
is Chapter 269 of the Laws of 1892, has proved to have been ex- 
ceedingly well conceived—so well, in fact, that later commissions 
concerned with the operation of the city government have at- 
tempted to recommend little or no change in the act. 

Beneficent as the act of 1892 was and broad-guaged as were 
the recommendations of Mayor Grant’s committee in 1891, the 
public derived but little benefit therefrom until the year 1895. 
The reason for this was the continuance of the same system of 
employing labor which Commissioner Beattie in 1891 frankly ex- 
plained in his testimony before the Fassett investigating com- 
mittee, and which Mayor Grant’s committee referred to as still 
being in existence and described it in the following words : 


Briefly stated, that system is this : The department has, measurably speaking, little 
or nothing to do with the selection of its own employees. They are “appointed and 
removed principally at the whim of persons” (unconnected with the department) ‘‘ mak- 
ing requests to that effect.” They are selected ‘‘ without reference to their ability todo 
the given work for which they are employed, and are liable to discharge without good 
business reasons therefor.” 
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The results of such a system would be evident to any thought- 
ful person without the additional necessity of experimental proof 
which the public seemed to have desired. 

The recommendations of Mayor Grant’s committee resulted 
first of all in the increasing of appropriations which had up to 1891 
been miserably inadequate. In 1894, the last year of the com. 
missionership of William S. Andrews, the street cleaning depart- 
ment expended in round numbers $2,370,000, and it may fairly be 
said that the conditions were but little better than when Com- 
missioner Beattie emphatically testified as to the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in 1891. 


COL. WARING MADE COMMISSIONER. 


The first positive move ahead was made in 1895 when the 
management of the department came under the late Col. Geo. E. 
Waring, Jr. Both Commissioner Andrews and Commissioner 
Beattie had attempted to put into execution some excellent plans 
for the development and betterment of the work, but these were 
more or less ineffective on account of the ‘‘ ‘ whim of persons’ (un- 
connected with the department)” to which I have already referred. 

Accepting pretty freely the recommendations of Mayor Grant’s 
committee, the work of sweeping was organized and developed by 
the infusion of thorough and admirable discipline into the large 
corps of hand-broom sweepers, who were employed solely with 
regard to their capacity and sobriety. Col. Waring, in his book, 
‘*Street Cleaning and Its Effects,” very forcibly tells of his relations 
with the employees of the department and their former sponsors, 
the politicians. Extreme difficulty was experienced at the start in 
convincing not only the employees themselves, but the politicians 
also, that no appointments would be made unless candidates 
showed capacity for work, and that none would be dismissed 
except for incapacity. That the promise was a true one, no politi- 
cian in New York will deny to-day. That the rigid adherence to 
this policy lent strength to Tammany Hall in the municipal cam- 
paign of 1897, there is not much doubt, as it is certain that that 
organization had a considerably larger number of street cleaning 
department employees enrolled in its membership than had any - 
other political body. This was due to the fact that Commissioner 
Waring, from the time that he assumed office until his term ex- 
pired, had dismissed no one for his political affiliations and had 
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appointed workmen as willingly for Tammany Hall as for Republi- 
can politicians, provided the men were right. Itis, however, inter- 
esting to note that, after a few months of trial as to the adapta- 
bility and capability of various men already in the department, 
and of others induced to take up the work, Col. Waring filled the 
majority of the superior places of trust and responsibility with 
men, generally young, who, whatever might be their attitudes con- 
cerning national politics, had no affiliations with municipal politi- 
cians of any kind. 


IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT. 


Under Col. Waring’s administration, the first great step was 
probably that of enforcing the law, long a dead letter, which for- 
bade the standing of unharnessed vehicles upon the street, and 
which made it incumbent upon the commissioner of street cleaning 
to remove all such incumbrances, which might afterwards be re- 
leased to the owners upon the payment of a fine. These fines 
amounted to a handsome sum in 1895, but fell the succeeding year 
to anominal amount, when truck owners and drivers finally realized 
that vehicles seized could be regained only by payment of a fine, 
and not by the intercession of the political leader. 

This work was followed by the raising of the force, sweepers 
and drivers, from being a laughing stock to a body of honored work- 
men. The change was effected in a remarkably short time, and 
was accomplished by the simple but effective expedient of bringing 
the public servant into the public’s field of vision by means of the 
white uniform, and by the continuous insistence of a quality of 
work as immaculate as the uniform. At a later day, this was fol- 
lowed by a master stroke in the establishment of the Committee of 
Forty-one and the Board of Conference, an automatic means of 
settling, by the men themselves, the complaints and grievances 
bound to arise in the administration of a large body of workmen, 
which has probably never been surpassed, if equalled, in this or 
any other country.* 

While the work of street cleaning and refuse collection and 
disposal were being carried on by the means nearest at hand and 
inthe best fashion available with those means, expedients were 
continually on trial for the improvement of the quality of the 





' For an account of this feature and its results, see MounicipaL Arrarrs September, 
‘. 
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work and the possible reduction of expense. The idea was always 
kept firmly in mind that the question was entirely a sanitary one, 
and that within reasonable limits the sanitary point of view was 
to take precedence over that of economy, as far as mere expendi- 
ture of appropriation was concerned. The expenditure, therefore, 
in 1895, of $2,780,000 in round numbers as against the $2,370,000 
already referred to as spent in 1894, will never be considered by 
those familiar with conditions at the end of each of those years as 
an increase comparable with the results attained. 


STREET SWEEPING. 


The effort of Col. Waring to achieve as complete street clean- 
liness as possible resulted in the introduction of the system of bag- 
ging street sweepings as soon as picked up by the sweeper, thus 
preventing the redistribution of the street dirt, before it could be 
removed in carts, by the wind or passing vehicles. This plan 
made possible economy in sweeping, but the economy was well 
applied not in reducing the number of workmen, but in the insist- 
ence of a higher standard of street cleanliness. It became neces- 
sary in 1898 to abandon the use of these bags on account of the 
difficulty and cost of cleansing them and the impracticability of 
destroying a new bag with its initial contents. (A bag costs from 
three and one-half to four cents, and the daily collection of street 
sweepings in Manhattan and Bronx, old New York, is from 25,000 
to 30,000 bagfuls). The principle was retained however in the use 
of a can on the same carrier as that used for the bags. The can 
is not as effective as the bag in the prevention of dirt redistribu- 
tion, since it is open at the top and must be emptied into the col- 
lecting vehicle, and not removed entire as the bag was; but it 
does fairly well and costs much less than a daily consumption of 
25,000 jute bags would amount to, or their proper cleansing. 

The provision of ‘‘section-stations,” rooms where sweepers 
could report for duty and where their tools and uniforms could be 
stored at night, was attempted first by Commissioner Beattie and 
helped on somewhat by Commissioner Andrews. In 1895 and 
1396, the system was completed for the entire city (now the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx), and proved an immense aid 
to the administrative work of the department. 
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CITY CLEANSING. 


STREET SPRINKLING. 


The work of street sweeping in New York in summer time has 
been for a number of years and still is greatly hampered by the 
existence of a private corporation called the Street Sprinkling 
Association of New York. By section 337 of the old consolidation 
act, as amended, the commissioner of public works of New York 
city was given the right to grant for a period, not to exceed ten 
years, a license or privilege for the use of the city water for the 
purpose of sprinkling the city’s streets, ‘‘subject to reasonable 
regulation.” As can be guessed, the “license or privilege” was 
secured for not less than ten years. The association makes its 
money by sprinkling those streets whose residents or business 
houses subscribe for the work. The result is that the work of 
street sprinkling is not done in conjunction with the work of street 
cleaning, and more than frequently is a source of annoyance and 
hindrance to the work, when it should be a great aid. When the 
time for the present company’s privilege expires, it will be incum- 
bent on the then commissioner of street cleaning to secure for his 
department the rights in this matter which always should have 
belonged to it. 

REMOVAL OF ASHES. 


In 1896, Col. Waring conducted 2 number of experiments in 
the direction of improving the method of ash removal. The 
emptying of the ash can, by even a careful cartman on a windy 
day, has probably been as productive of complaints in the news- 
papers, from citizens who believe from a single observation, that 
the work of city cleaning is poorly done, as any one thing in the 
entire work. Too many obstacles prevented the maturing of any 
plan which could be followed by the city authorities. The chief 
difficulty lay in the hostility of domestics towards any method 
which increased their work in the caring for ashes inside the 
house. At the present time notbing is being done for dust preven- 
tion in this branch of the work of city cleaning, and the process of 
can-emptying into the collecting carts when the cartmen are allowed 
to do their work in a slovenly manner is productive of the greatest 
nuisance. 

SNOW REMOVAL. 

One of the most beneficent things done under Commissioner 

Waring’s leadership was the change in the system of snow re- 
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moval. Up to 1896, whenever enough snow fell to make neces- 
sary its removal, the department used its own carts and men, sup- 
plemented by an ill-organized system of extra carts and men hired 
for the time being. The result was that the usual and extremely 
necessary work of the daily removal of house wastes was 
neglected; and the system of hiring men outside of the department 
was so utterly inadequate that comparatively little snow was re- 
moved. Ool. Waring’s plan of having this work done by contract, 
so arranged that the number of streets cleaned of snow was limited 
only by the amount of money it was deemed advisable to spend, 
while the regular force of department cartmen suffered no inter. 
ruption in its routine work and the sweepers were most advan- 
tageously employed in keeping clean crossings and gutters, worked 
most admirably, as the records of the work done in the winters of 
1895-96 and 1896-97 and the testimony of witnesses can show. 

The competition for this work of snow removal led, in 1898-99 
and 1899-1900, to a large reduction in the price bid for the work 
(this does not mean that the cost per unit of snow removed was 
necessarily reduced), and this reduction in the amount bid has at 
times been used as an excuse for various failures to perform this 
work as well as it ought to have been done. Examination of the 
snow removal contracts will show that the city’s interests in the 
matter have been well protected, so that if any contractor has 
failed in his work, it has been because he was not forced to fulfill 
the agreement he signed with the city. 


EARLY METHODS OF REFUSE DISPOSAL. 


A most vital part of the work of city cleaning, and particularly 
in a town so densely populated and at the same time surrounded 
by water, as is New York (I refer to the present boroughs of Man- 
hatian and the Bronx), is the removal and disposal of the wastes 
collected from the inhabitants. The great tidal scour on either 
side of the city, together with the flood of fresh water continually 
pouring out of the North river, has made the sewage disposal 
problem in New York one of its simplest questions. 

When New York began to attain such size and density of 
population as forbade the disposal of ashes, rubbish and food 
waste (garbage) by dumping the heterogeneous mass in near-by 
vacant lots, or in back-yards, the natural impulse was to turn to 
the water courses without any question as to whether the method 
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was wise or not. One of the disagreeable features of mankind 
has been and is to a very large extent his unwillingness to go to 
any expense that may be necessary to make his living a tidy pro- 
cess. The idea of expenditure for a decent disposal of things no 
longer of use to him is extremely disagreeable. 

The wastes brought to the water front were placed upon 
barges whose cargoes of noisome material were in turn discharged 
by hand labor either into the waters of the bay or on low lands 
to make dock property. This latter work was carried on chiefly 
during the winter time, but a great deal was done in the summer 
at places considerably removed from existing habitations, where 
it was likely to escape the surveillance of health officers. A con- 
siderable portion of the eastern part of Harlem is built upon 
land made in this fashion. The invention of dumping boats 
increased the amount disposed of by dumping in the bay, as this 
offered the cheapest means-of disposal. At first very little 
restriction was placed upon this work either by state or federal 
authorities, and the result of this work together with the equally 
careless dumping of slip and channel dredgings was the alarming 
shoaling of waters theretofore navigable in both upper and lower 
bays. 

In 1888, the federal government had established the office of 
supervisor of the harbor of New York, detailing for the work an 
officer of the navy with power to arrest any violators of the statute 
which was enacted by Congress to regulate the deposit of mud and 
refuse. In 1893 and 1894, the state had in operation a system of 
inspection and regulation in conjunction with the supervisor of the 
harbor, but the system was costly and inefficient, and was finally 
abandoned in 1895. This work has since been done entirely by 
the federal government, which spends annually about $30,000 to 
prevent the city of New York from filling up its own harbor. 

The large proportion of foul and unsightly wastes in the refuse 
disposed of by sea dumping that was of a floatable nature was 
a source of continual annoyance to seashore dwellers. Up to 
1895, the only rea] efforts made to mitigate this nuisance were 
afew, feeble and futile attempts at cremating the heterogeneous 
mass of ashes, street sweepings, garbage and general débris as 
it was collected at that time, and by fixing the place of deposit 
in summer time at a point considerably further off shore than 
during the winter season. The latter really did not help the 
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matter any as it simply changed the location of the shore fouling 
but did not lessen it. 

In 1893 the amount of material which the street cleaning 
department was obliged to dispose of had so increased and sea de- 
posit had become so irksome that the scheme was conceived of 
enclosing at Riker’s island in Long Island sound, opposite 138th 
street, about seventy acres of land under water which was owned 
by the city, and of depositing behind the enclosing cribwork the 
refuse of the city. The enclosure was made by the dock depart- 
ment and the work of filling began in the winter of 1893-94. The 
approach of warm weather accelerated putrefaction in the reeking 
mass discharged behind the cribs, so that it became necessary for 
neighboring residents to appeal to the state legislature to stop the 
work, which was done by an act prohibiting the deposit behind 
bulkheads adjoining the waters of New York bay and harbor of 
any material containing decaying animal or vegetable matter. It 
seems extraordinary, to say the least, that a matter so vital to 
public health and comfort could not have been cared for properly 
by the conjoined action of the city departments of health and 
street cleaning without the action of the legislature. 

On July 26, 1894, Mayor Gilroy appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the subject of refuse disposal, and in November the com- 
mission made the following recommendations: 

First —That dumping city refuse in any water of the harbor or its adjacent or tributary 
waters should be absolutely prohibited. 

Second.—That the ordinance requiring householders to keep separate the garbage or 
kitchen refuse from ashes and other house refuse should be rigidly enforced. 


Third.—That all house refuse should be collected in galvanized iron vessels with tight 
fitting metallic covers of such size that when full they can easily be handled by one 
man. 

Fourth.—That daily collections of garbage should be made by the city and delivered at 
the dump wharves into temporary storage or to self-propelling boats of some 
approved type, to be furnished by the party having the contract with the city for 
the final disposition of the garbage. 

Fifth.—That the garbage should be disposed of by a reduction process producing 
fertilizer and commercial grease ; that the city should invite competition by the 
various companies controlling such systems in order that the greatest benefit to the 
city may result, 

Sizth.—That a separate collection should be made of the remainder of the refuse of the 
city, not otherwise provided for, which should be used for filling at Riker’s island, 
or elsewhere, and for the transportation of this material a sufficient number of self- 
propelling boats of an approved type should be constructed and owned by the city. 
It should, however, be provided that whenever the whole or any considerable 
portion of the street sweeping can be disposed of by contract or sale for fertilizing 
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purposes, at a price greater to the city than their value for filling, then such dis- 
position should undoubtedly be made of them. 


Such was the state of refuse disposal and the street cleaning 
department’s position of inadequacy to deal with the situation at 
the end of 1894 when the management of the work came under 
the control of Col. Waring, on January 1, 1895. The year 1895 was 
spent in the careful investigation of conditions, plants, machinery, 
etc., in line with the recommendations made the preceeding 
November by Mayor Gilroy’s committee. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL UNDER NON-PARTISAN GOVERNMENT. 


The first recommendation was accepted unreservedly with the 
second, as this arrangement of the work would largely free the 
mass of refuse from foulness, and allow the cessation of sea dump- 
ing by using the balance of refuse, after the separate disposition of 
garbage was accomplished, for low land filling if no better plan 
presented itself or was found by investigation. 

Experience proved that the following out of the third recom- 
mendation would be unwise on account of the great increase in 
collection cost that would thereby be entailed which would be 
entirely out of proportion to any real benefit derived from such a 
system. 

In spite of the protestations of many who were familiar with 
the work of the department that it was utterly impossible to 
enforce the separation ordinance referred to in the second recom- 
mendation, experiment showed that it could be done, thereby 
rendering feasible the adoption of the fifth recommendation as to 
the disposal of the food waste by a system which. returned com- 
mercial grease and fertilizer. This system appealed strongly to 
the commission and also to the commissioner of street cleaning on 
the basis of economy as well as sanitation, it being the belief that a 
process of garbage treatment which could recover from this waste 
commercial products, certainly ought to be used, provided the 
sanitary results were satisfactory, in preference to a system which 
disposed of the garbage by complete destruction. 

Four year’s experience has proved that the system does not 
accomplish all that a system of garbage disposal ought, but the 
contract that was made in 1896, with a corporation which erected 
a plant on Barren Island, and since then has cared for the garbage 
of Brooklyn as well as old New York, was a good one for the city in 
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that it allowed, by 1897, the cessation of the practice of dumping 
garbage at sea, and accomplished a decent disposal at a cost not at 
all high in proportion to the advantages derived. The city pays to 
the contractor $89,990 per annum for the transportation from the 
water front of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx to Barren 
Island in Jamaica Bay and the disposition of about 150,000 tons of 
garbage. This is about sixty cents perton. The cheapest disposal 
cost by sea dumping of the mixed wastes as compared with this 
figure was about twenty-five cents per ton. As the garbage only 
constitutes about ten per cent by weight of the total quantity of 
refuse, this increase in cost per ton was not as serious as might 
first appear. 

The fourth recommendation, as to daily collections, was carried 
out, but experiment proved the entire futility of applying a stor- 
age dump and self-propelling boat transportation scheme in the 
handling of garbage, and consequently recourse was had to the 
barge system which is now in use as in 1896. There is offered here 
a wide field for improvement in the future in the matter of clean- 
liness. 


The enforcement of the ordinance requiring householders to 
separate garbage from their other wastes, brought out clearly 
one of the many instances showing how poorly correlated are the 
various departments of the city. The act of 1892 virtually makes 
the commissioner of street cleaning a health officer in that it confers 


upon him ‘“‘ cognizance and control” of the work of street clean- 


ing and refuse disposal “‘as frequently as the public health may 
require.” The commissioner of street cleaning, however, is not a 
member of the board of health and has practically none of the 
powers that body possesses as to the punishment of violations of the 
sanitary code. Consequently in the punishment of flagrant viola- 
tions of the separation ordinance in 1896, the plan most success- 
fully adopted by the officers of the street cleaning department was 
to secure court summons and prosecute the offenders for commit- 
ting a misdemeanor in the same fashion that one citizen might pros- 
ecute another. Minor offenses were cared for by officers of the 
department exercising their power of arrest, and by bringing the 
offender before a magistrate for fine. In 1896 the discipline of the 
department officers was so good and their influence upon the public 
so strong that within a month after notice was sent to household- 
ers in August, 1896, the complete and thorough separation of the 
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garbage from the other refuse was an established fact. At the 
beginning of the enforcement of the separation ordinance, a small 
squad of police was detailed from the police department to aid in 
the work, but this was soon reduced to one or two policemen in each 
district (Manhattan and the Bronx were then divided into eleven 
street cleaning districts). 

RUBBISH DISPOSAL. 


Before the question of garbage disposal was settled in 1896, in- 
vestigation was begun on that branch of the work outlined in the 
sixth recommendation referred to above. Col. Waring found in 
existence at the beginning of this work, an extremely interesting 
and unsanitary system which immediately attracted his attention ; 
and was very carefully investigated. The use of barges to convey 
refuse necessitated the employment of labor at the water front 
dumping places to ‘“‘trim” the material on the boats. About 
twenty years ago, the labor cost the city some $11,000 per annum. 
The work was done by Italians who, while they levelled the 
refuse dumped on the scows, culled a wide assortment of 
articles which they sold at a profit. The work offered such 
pecuniary advantages to the class of men engaged in it, who are 
as distinct in their personality as the chiffonniers of Paris, that 
soon competition arose and increased with the growth of the city, 
so that in 1894 the city received for the privilege of doing this 
work, from an Italian contractor, a cash payment of about 
$90,000 and labor gratis worth about $50,000 more. 

The sanitary objections to this were many and great. Investi- 
gation showed that there were, however, certain features worthy 
of development. The letting of the garbage contract removed 
from the refuse the food waste which had fouled the entire mags. 
There was left, aside from the ashes and street sweepings, an im- 
mense amount of waste paper, cardboard, cloth clippings, etc., which 
was clean until put into the ash can. This was valuable paper 
stock, and there was apparently no need of destroying it except in 
times of epidemics. The importance of this part of the work of 
refuse disposal evidently had been overlooked by the Gilroy com- 
mission, as their sixth recommendation seems to have assumed 
that the separation of the garbage made possible at once an eco- 
nomical system of transportation and disposal of the balance of the 
refuse. Investigation and experiment showed that a system of 
transportation such as outlined was no more economically practi. 
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cable than in the case of garbage disposal unless the ashes and 
street dirt were freed from the enormous quantity of paper and 
household débris collected with them. 

A system was then inaugurated of separate collection of the 
waste paper and household rejectamenta, which was so arranged 
as to be convenient for the householder and to add no financial 
burden to the cost of collection. Small experimental plants were 
erected in 1896 and 1897 and investigations were carried on as to 
the possibilities of the value of the rubbish in its saleable portion, 
the fuel value of the unsaleable part, the utilization of the heat, 
etc. 

During the period of experimental work, the disposal of the 
great mass of the ashes and rubbish was continued in the old way, 
viz.: by sea deposit and under costly agreements necessary 
partly because of unwillingness to radically change the system be- 
fore all available data had been secured, but largely because the 
dock department would not give adequate terminal facilities for 
loading at the water front. Argument persistent and earnest 
finally secured in 1899-1900 a half hearted granting of facilities that 
were necessary in 1896. Better means would have allowed the com- 
plete freeing of the great mass of ashes and street sweepings (about 
6,000 cubic yards daily) from the encumbering litter of paper and 
rubbish, and its consequent utilization in developing city property 
(Riker’s island). 

The dock department of New York derives the money for car- 
rying on its work from dock rentals. The fact that the giving up 
of a few thousand dollars of rentals in order that the increase in 
terminal facilities might allow the street cleaning department to 
carry out plans to result in the return to the city a hundred fold 
this loss was no inducement to grant these privileges. Another 
illustration of this same lack of co-operation was shown in 1896-7 
when in conjunction with the experimental work on the trans- 
portation question the street cleaning department requested of the 
dock department permission to erect a storage dump whose design 
contemplated the occupancy of so much of a slip as would allow of 
the loading of a barge, or self-propelling boat, completely under 
cover, thereby obviating to a large extent the dust nuisance in- 
cident to the loading of ashes at the water front. The request was 
refused as it might have been to a citizen who wished to benefit 
his pocket at the city’s expense. 
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The work done up to the end of 1897 pointed out a course of 
action about as follows which Col. Waring intended to pursue: 
The operation of the experimental rubbish plants had practically 
determined the advisability of taking this class of city refuse to 
a single destructor plant outside the city’s limits, where the 
economy of operation of a single plant instead of several smaller 
plants within the city would outweigh the cost of water trans- 
portation. This plan was to be carried out at once with an 
eye to the utilization of the plant built, not only for rubbish dis- 
posal, but also for garbage treatment should it become advisable 
to abandon the system then in operation under the contract let in 
1896 for garbage disposal for five years. The ashes and street 
sweepings were to be used in land development at Riker’s Island. 


POLITICIANS TAKE CONTROL. 


Such was the condition of the work when the Greater New 
York charter went into effect and James McCartney became com- 
missioner of street cleaning. He owed his appointment to his 
merit as a political worker and leader in the Tammany organiza- 
tion. Neither his previous work nor his temperament fitted him 


for a proper comprehension of the work he was to supervise, but 
he honestly intended to do his work well, and his desire before his 
death was to feel that he had successfully administered a great 
undertaking which had been broadly planned in scope, and that 
he had helped along what had been well begun. . 
His task was the impossible one of serving two masters. The 
change in administration brought into play forces over which he 
had no control and which effectually checked him from accom- 
plishing things which he most desired, and which would have 
benefited the city. He had no say in the appointment of his 
deputies for the boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. Lack of train- 
ing and experience in sanitary work, and lack of familiarity with 
the details of the work of the department naturally made him wait 
for a long time before going ahead with any of the plans laid out 
by his predecessor, for fear of committing errors for which he 
might be blamed on the score of economy. His desire to preserve 
the standard of work that had been established made it necessary 
to antagonize various leaders of his political organization. Those 
leaders, who were members either of the municipal assembly or of 
the board of alderman, took very effective revenge for what they 
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could but consider personal slight, by blocking measures in the 
interest of the street cleaning department. 


DETERIORATION OF SERVICE. 


The political influences at work among the employees also 
resulted in the degeneracy of the Committee of Forty-one intoa 
body which totally failed, under the conditions, of operating bene. 
ficially for the workmen, and in 1899 led to its abolishment and 
the substitution of a board consisting of the general superintend- 
ent, the assistant superintendent, and the superintendent of final 
disposition, which held informal hearings of complaints and griev- 
ances and made recommendations to the commissioner as to what 
course to pursue in the various cases. 

The provisions of the new charter deprived the officers of 
the street cleaning department of the power to arrest violators of 
those sections of the sanitary code affecting the work of street 
cleaning. Commissioner McCartney made a formal request of the 
police department for a detail of policemen to aid in the work of 
enforcing these provisions in the untidy sections of the city. The 
request was not granted, and although renewed from time to time 
both by himself and the present commissioner, it has not been 
granted. 

One result of this failure of co-operation, coupled with a drop 
in the discipline of the department’s officers and men, which 
allowed of too much perfunctory performance of duty, was the 
complaint in 1899, made by the company having the contract for 
garbage disposal, that in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 


the separation of garbage from other refuse was so poorly accom- &§ 


plished that large quantities of bones and fat, valuable for their 
use and to which they were entitled by the terms of their contract, 
were not delivered to them at all, but, mixed with the ashes, were 
dumped upon the scows supposed to carry no garbage, from which 
they were picked by the ‘‘ trimmers” and sold. The matter was § 
finally settled by the department of street cleaning agreeing to pay | 
the trimmers of the ashes for picking out bones and fat and deliver- § 
ing the same to the garbage company. Under this agreement the 
department paid in the last week in December $2,100 in round fig- 
ures. At this rate the city would pay annually instead of the con- 
tract price of $89,990 for the present boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, nearly $200,000. This agreement, which had been made by 
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Commissioner Nagle, who had succeeded Commissioner McCartney 
on the death of the latter in February, 1900, was terminated by 
him in January, 1901, on account of the great expense involved. 
The root of the matter (the proper separation of the garbage) was 
not touched however, and although a direct payment of money 
from departmental appropriation was saved, it seems possible to 
believe that the garbage company may seek means to have the 
city live up to its side of the contract or give compensation for its 
failure so do to. 

It is interesting to note the quantities of garbage collected in 
New York since the beginning of the contract above referred to. 


Tons of 2,000 lbs. 
1897 New York (Manhattan and Bronx). ...154,000 
1898 Manhattan and Bronx................ 139,000 
1899 "8 ae a 151,600 
1900 = ‘ia _ 146,600 


Instead of a normally expected increase of from three per 
cent to five per cent per annum, there is an irregular decrease with 
a smaller collection in 1900 than in 1897. As the payment for 
garbage disposal is a lump sum per annum while the payment for 
ash disposal depends on the size of the output, another idea of the 
financial loss by poor separation can be gained by reference to the 
table just given. 

In 1898 and 1899 no change was made in the method of rub- 
bish disposal from that employed in 1897, chiefly on account of 
delay on the part of the dock department in furnishing terminal 
facilities and partly on account of the desire of Commissioner 
McCartney to conduct other experiments before committing him- 
self to any plan of action. Sea dumping continued during 1898, 
and complaints from shore dwellers on the Long Island south shore 
of débris cast up at their doors were numerous and bitter in spite 
of the distance at sea where the point of discharge was located. 


EXPERIMENT AT RIKER’S ISLAND. 
In order to avoid this the next summer, Commissioner 
McCartney advertised in August, 1898, a contract for the un- 
loading behind the old cribwork, built at Riker’s island in 1893-4, 


of the ashes and rubbish it was necessary to load on the barges 
at the New York water front. hoping that before the contract 
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expired (it was for one year) means would be found for the 
separate and proper disposal of the rubbish. An exceedingly low 
price was obtained considering the character of the material to be 
handled, and in January, 1899, the contractor began work witha 
plant erected ata cost of from $50,000 to $60,000. It was a failure ; 
the contractor assigned to another contractor with the approval of 
the commissioner. The second contractor also succeeded in 
erecting a failure as decided, though not as costly, as the first. The 
department was accordingly obliged to continue the disposal of its 
ashes and rubbish by sea dumping, and the few available jobs of 
land filling, where property owners did not object to receiving the 
heterogeneous mass of ashes, street sweepings, paper, boxes, 
barrels, cans, etc. 

The failure in April, 1899, of the enclosing cribwork at Riker’s 
Island caused the War Department, which has eontrol of harbor 
lines, to forbid the placing of any more material behind it until a 
properly constructed sea wall was built. The street cleaning 
department, wishing to use the enclosure for ash dumping, 
requested the dock department to make the necessary repairs, 
which would cost from $100,000 to $150,000. The department of 
correction, now occupying the island, urged action, as it desired the 
additional land. The dock department courteously informed the 
street cleaning department of its entire willingness to do the work 
if the street cleaning department would furnish the funds. The 
street cleaning department declined to furnish any funds out of its 
own pocket and the matter now rests until taken up by some one 
or some administration capable of dealing with the matter in a 
businesslike fashion. 

INTERFERENCE FROM ALBANY. 

In 1898, an agitation was begun by citizens of Arverne 
against the garbage company’s plant on Barren Island in Jamaica 
Bay, on the ground that the operation of the plant was noisome, 
The agitation took the form of a bill, which was presented in the 
legislature at Albany in the session 1898-1899, forbidding the 
operation of the plant at the end of six months from the time of 
passage of the act. The governor vetoed the bill on the ground 
that six months was too short a time for the street cleaning 
department to provide other means of disposal. 

The garbage company in 1899 made extensive alterations and 
mprovements in its plant for the mitigation of the nuisances 
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complained of, but the agitation was continued, and in the legis- 
lature session of 1899-1900 a bill, similar to the one passed the 
preceding year, was introduced. This bill allowed the plant 
twelve months of operation’from the time it became law, which 
was in April, 1900. 

The representatives of the street cleaning department that ap- 
peared before the cities committee of the senate and before the 
governor requested that the bill, which practically abolished the 
Barren island plant, be so drawn that the contracts the garbage 
company had with the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx (old 
New York) and with the borough of Brooklyn (old city of Brook- 
lyn) be allowed to expire before the time limit of operation of the 
plant fixed by the act was reached. (This time limit extended to 
but three months before the expiration of the Manhattan and 
Bronx contract and seven months before the expiration of the 
Brooklyn contract). They asked this because the contract with the 
garbage company for the borough of Manhattan would end on 
August 1, 1901, and the department of street cleaning ought in 
the proper conduct of its affairs to re-advertise the work by June, 
1900, in order to allow time for investigation and building of a 
new plant, should it be advisable or necessary to adopt another 
system of disposal. Another reason was to prevent the possibility 
of a suit for damages by the garbage company against the city. 
The city was not bound to renew its five years’ contract and the 
prohibiting of further use of the plant at the expiration of the con- 
tracts could be no cause for action against the city by the garbage 
company. 

The legislature however passed the bill. The mayor disap- 
proved it, but it was repassed by the legislature and signed by the 
governor. The garbage company took the matter to the courts 
where the act was declared unconstitutional in that it broke exist- 
ing contracts without providing compensation to the contractors, 
virtually depriving them of their property without due process of 
law. The matter will have been worth while if it serve as instruc- 
tion to Albany legislators in their dealings with city problems. 


CITY’S INTERESTS NEGLECTED BY THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


The question was never one of serious moment to the street 
cleaning department as there was ample time for advertising for 
the construction of other plants than those in use at Barren Island. 
Independently of the action of the legislature and in view of the 
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fact that the Manhattan and the Bronx contract would expire 
August 1, 1901, and the Brooklyn contract December 31, 1901. 
Commissioner McCartney, in January, 1900, about a month before 
his death, ordered the beginning of work on contract specifi- 
cations for refuse disposal, including the garbage, to be so 
arranged that the company then having the garbage contract 
could bid if they were not disqualified by the act of the legis- 
lature. The contract forms for garbage disposal were ready in 
April, 1900. Itis worthy of note that up to January 31st, 1901, they 
have not been advertised. As the process of advertising and 
selecting bids in matters of final disposition have occupied in the 
past from one to four months, and as the building of a plant for 
garbage disposal for New York is.a matter of ten or twelve 
months, it is evident that when the existing contract for the dis- 
posal of the garbage of Manhattan and the Bronx expires August 
1, 1901, the city will have no recourse but to accept the terms of 
the company, as the disposal of garbage by sea deposit is out of the 
question both by reason of law and practice. 

The law makes it necessary to advertise city contracts for at 
least ten days in the City Record and optionally in such other 
newspapers and for such time as may be desired. If the present 
garbage company should have the privilege of bidding under a ten 
day advertisement in the City Record alone, before or after the ex- 
piration of the present contract, it would know that competition 
for a work demanding the erection of a plant would be practically 
eliminated, and it would have the opportunity of securing another 
five year’s contract practically upon its own terms. 

The garbage disposal question is a very imminent and serious 
one for New York. It is not settled yet. The work begun by 
Col. Waring has led to possibilities in the work of which he did 
not think in 1895. There are those, whose knowledge and experi- 
ence are worthy of consideration, who firmly believe that a 
continuance of a garbage contract like the present one for five 
years would be a great block to the progress of this important san- 
itary work along lines which will lead to the most economical 
solution from the standpoint of best sanitation. 


CESSATION OF SEA DUMPING, 


In August, 1900, the pleas made to the dock department for 
more water front terminals, which were begun in 1896 and 1897 
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and continued through 1898 and 1899, had been granted to an ex- 
tent which allowed the separate loading of the rubbish at the 
water front. This made possible the abandonment of sea dump- 
ing of refuse, as the rubbish was disposed of in Newark Bay by a 
crude and very costly system of transportation and unloading on 
waste land, and the ashes and street sweepings freed from this en- 
cumbering mass of débris, found ready outlet for use as filling for 
many dock properties within easy reach of the water front dumps. 
This work could be wonderfully cheapened by advertising for its 
disposal by contract for three or five years instead of the present 
system of day-to-day agreements which the laws gives the com- 
missioner power to make. 

This result of the work begun in 1896 means that it will never 
again be necessary to dump city refuse of any kind in the Atlantic 
ocean from April until December and if any sea dumping becomes 
necessary between December and April of any year, there need be 
no floatable material carried out in the boats going to sea. 

One of the most serious problems to-day confronting the de- 
partment of street cleaning is the removal and disposal of the 
ashes accumulating from the boiler plants of office buildings and 
manufactories on the island of Manhattan. Different commission- 
ers have asked the corporation counsels for an opinion as to the de- 
partment’s duties in the matter, and all have managed to avoid a 
direct answer. The matter has been settled up to the present 
time by the owners of such premises paying private cartmen 
to remove the ashes to the water front where the street cleaning 
department receives and cares for them on its boats. Nearly 
500,000 tons of ashes were delivered at the department’s water 
front dumps by private carts in 1900. To have carted this with 
department carts would have necessitated an expenditure of about 
$300,000 more than was actually spent in 1900 for the work of 
carting. 

The same problem arises in the case of all sorts of wastes com- 
ing from various trades, the care of which was not contemplated 
in the law governing the work of the street cleaning department. 
Many of these wastes are offensive and their careful and proper 
treatment is demanded for the welfare of the city’s health. It is 
well to note here that the care of these wastes constitutes one of 
the points where the present garbage contract is lacking, as the 
system used is not capable of treating many of them. 
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EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATION. 


As far as the operation of the street cleaning department is 
concerned, the creation of the greater city brought no practical 
benefits on the whole. As before stated, the deputy commis. 
sioners of the boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn were appointed 
as political expediencies, with no particular regard for their fitness 
the work coming under their control. The political leaders of 
Brooklyn were particularly jealous of their patronage claims, and 
generally managed to avoid all interference from New York with 
their plans. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this was when it became nec- 
essary to hold examinations by the municipal civil service boards 
under the White law for the making up of a list of men eligible 
for appointment as district superintendents in the borough of 
Brooklyn. The civil service law as applied to examinations in the 
department of street cleaning makes no distinction as to boroughs, 
and distinctly states that promotion examinations for the next 
lower officers in grade must be held before any examinations for a 
position are opened for outside competitors. The natural and wise 
course would have been in this particular case to have held a pro- 
motion examination to be taken by the Manhattan and the Bronx 
(old New York) foremen (the next lower in grade to district super- 
intendents) for promotion to the position of district superintend- 
ent to fill the positions in Brooklyn. The foremen in Manhattan 
and the Bronx were in direct line of promotion, were familiar with 
the duties of superintendent, and the best of them well fitted for 
the positions. It seems that the law was especially intended to 
provide for such cases in preventing the exclusion of men ready 
for promotion by taking men outside the working force. How- 
ever, the civil service boards held an open competitive examina- 
tion for the position of district superintendent in the borough of 
Brooklyn (not for the city of New York). Consolidation on such 
a plan as this necessarily means but little. 


What has been written is sufficient, I believe, to show the 
necessity of a head to such a bureau as the street cleaning depart- 
ment who possesses not only executive ability of the highest 
order, but also an acquaintance with the progress and status of 
sanitary science in its best development in order properly to com- 
prehend the needs of the work, secure the needed co-operation of 
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all municipal and state authorities and to execute the plans desired 
by the best authorities for the best performance of the work. To- 
day there is not among the officers of responsibility in the street 
cleaning departments, an engineer who has made a specialty of 
sanitary work in this branch of city cleansing. 

It would seem as needless to reiterate that the commissioner 
who attempts to use the department as a lever for increasing the 
strength of a political body will fail in doing properly the work, as 
to say that as long as the citizens are content to see this branch of 
their housekeeping so managed they must be content with large 
expenditures and poor results. 

Review of the sketch just given of the work of the street 
cleaning department for the past six or eight years, plainly shows 
that improvement and scientific development of this most im- 
portant sanitary work was only possible in that period when the 
department was freed from the baleful influence of the New York 
politician. Great as was Col. Waring’s ability as an organizer and 
developer, he frequently and frankly admitted that his success 
would never have been possible had he accepted his commission 
on any other basis, or had he administered it in any other way 
than he did. By the nature of New York’s political system, that 
method ceased when Col. Waring retired from office, and to-day 
it may be said with perfect fairness that whatever progress has 
been made in this work since 1897 reflects no particular credit 
upon the succeeding heads of this bureau of the city’s work, as it 
has been entirely due to movements inaugurated in the years 1895 
to 1897 which have come to more or less perfect conclusions in 
spite of the hampering conditions imposed by the present admin- 
istration. 








NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By WiLuiAM H. MAXWELL. 


During the school year that commenced August 1, 1899, and 
closed July 31, 1900, 523,419 different pupils received instruction 
during the whole or a part of the year in the public schools of the 
city of New York. This number shows an increase of 29,570 
pupils or about 6 per cent over the preceding school year. The 
rate of increase was highest in the borough of Richmond and 
lowest in the borough of Brooklyn. In Manhattan and the Bronx, 
it was 6.5 per cent; in Brooklyn, 4.2 per cent; in Queens, 8.7 per 
cent ; and in Richmond, 12.1 per cent. Of the whole population 
as ascertained by the census of 1900, 14.6 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of Manhattan and the Bronx attended the public schools 
some part of the school year; 15.4 per cent of the inhabitants of 
Brooklyn ; 19.8 per cent of the inhabitants of Queens; and 18.2 
per cent of the inhabitantsof Richmond. Thata larger proportion 
of the population in the semi-rural boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond attend than in the urban communities of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, is probably due to the fact that private and parochial 
schools are much more numerous and much better equipped in the 
more densely than in the less densely populated boroughs. 

The average daily attendance during the last school year was 
as follows: Manhattan and the Bronx, 219,932; Brooklyn, 129,- 
175 ; Queens, 21,227 ; and Richmond, 7,877; a total of 378,211. 
During the same period the average register for the entire city was 
418,951. The percentage of daily attendance on average register 
indicates the regularity of attendance. In Manhattan and the 
Bronx, this regularity reached a standard of 92 per cent; in 
Brooklyn, of 88 per cent; in Queens, of 89 per cent ; and in Rich- 
mond, of 85 per cent. 


MORE SCHOOLS NEEDED. 
October is the month in which the attendance on the public 


schools is usually the largest. On the 31st of October, 1900, the 
register of pupils was as follows: Manhattan and the Bronx, 
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258,608 ; Brooklyn, 155,279 ; Queens, 25,918; Richmond, 9,717—a 
total for the entire city of 444,517. Of this number, owing to lack 
of accommodations, 68,929 children received instruction for only 
half of each school day. Of this number of part-time pupils, 
90,446 were in Manhattan and the Bronx ; 42,619 were in Brook- 
lyn ; and 3,815 were in Queens. 

If we take one half of the part-time pupils, as a measure of 
the additional school accommodations needed to catch up with the 
growth of population—though this standard takes no account of 
children refused admission—it is obvious that buildings con- 
taining 34,500 sittings are required at once. The buildings 
that are now under contract for construction will contain about 
32,000 sittings. If, therefore, all of these buildings were 
to be opened during the current school year, they would 
not be sufficient to provide a full day’s instruction for every 
child now on the register, while they make practically no pro- 
vision for the annual increase in the school population. This 
annual increase is about 18,000 in Manhattan and the Bronx, 5,000 
in Brooklyn, and 2,000 in Queens and Richmond. To provide for 
this annual increase in the number of pupils would require an 
annual expenditure of about four millions of dollars. This sum 
would not, however, provide for high school buildings which are 
now sadly needed, the Manhattan high schools being scattered 
over the city in old elementary school buildings and in sections of 
new buildings. To provide properly for the high school pupils of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, would require an immediate expendi- 
ture of between three and four millions, and for the high school 
pupils of Brooklyn of about two millions of dollars. 

These facts and figures show how inadequate is the provision 
made by the board of estimate and apportionment for new build- 
ings to be undertaken during the current year. A bond issue of 
three millions and a half has been authorized for this purpose. 
The board of education asked for fourteen millions. If population 
continues to increase at present rates, the crowding in the schools 
and the number of children who receive only part-time instruc- 
tion or are prevented from entering the schools, are destined to 
grow to enormous proportions. If there is any truth in the uni- 
versally accepted doctrine that the education of citizens is the only 
safeguard of democratic institutions, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the insufficiency of school accommodations in New 
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York city, tending as it does to perpetuate ignorance and to retard 
the growth of intelligence, is a most serious menace to our muni- 
cipal welfare. 

THE NEW HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The number of teachers employed in instructing the 444,517 
pupils in October last was 11,133. In this number are included 
684 principals and principals’ assistants who give their whole time 
to supervision, and 276 supervisors and teachers of special branches, 
such as drawing, shop-work, cooking, sewing, music, and the like. 
Of the regular teachers, 21 were engaged in training pupil- 
teachers in two training schools, and 497 in high school work. In 
addition to the teaching and supervising force employed in the 
schools, there are 35 superintendents: a city superintendent, a 
borough superintendent in each borough, 16 associate superintend- 
ents in Manhattan and the Bronx, 10 in Brooklyn, 2 in Queens 
and 2 in Richmond. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the New York City public 
school work during the past year was the wonderful growth of 
high schools in Manhattan and the Bronx. High schools were 
first established in the old city of New York in September, 1897. 
The total enrollment of pupils in these schools during the school 
year 1899-1900 was 7,622, an increase of 56 per cent over the pre- 
ceding school year. The urgent popular demand for secondary 
education in the public schools furnishes ample justification for 
the establishment of these institutions and for the expenditure of 
public money in their maintenance. It is only through a high 
school education that the son of a poor man obtains an approach 
to equality with the son of a rich man in opportunity for success 
in life. The people have not been slow to recognize this fact. 
And, though we occasionally find some feeble-minded politician 
attempting to gain a little cheap notoriety by attacking the high 
schools, yet nothing in the future is more certain than that the high 
schools, if they continue to deserve popular support, will receive 
itin abundant measure. Any city government that should at- 
tempt to abolish the high schools would soon be swept out of 
existence by the votes of the people. 


COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The cost of the public schools forms a large item in the city’s 
expenditures. The money required for their support is appropri- 
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ated in two funds, the general fund and the special fund. In the 
general fund are included the salaries of teachers and superin- 
tendents; in the special fund, the moneys required for mainten- 
ance and repair of buildings, school furnishings and supplies, 
salaries of the clerical force, and other matters pertaining to the 
physical side of public education. These moneys are appropriated 
for the calendar year; but, as all the statistics of attendance are 
collected for the school year, which extends from August 1 until 
July 31, the per capita cost of instruction is calculated for the 
school year, not the calendar year. 

The following table shows the amounts expended from these 
two funds, and also the proceeds of the sale of bonds for the erec- 
tion of new buildings, during the school year that ended July 31, 
1900: 


Berongh General F and . Special Fund Bonds 


Mankattan and the Bronx...... $6,790,280.58 $1,559,987.85 $3,855,810.39 
4,328 ,919.36 709,589.81 1,137,030.16 

676,854.91 183,088 41 185,850.67 

252,856.63 89,713.75 98,905.11 


$12, 048, 911. 48 $2, §42,329.8 $5, 277, 596.33 





The cost for each pupil in in . average siteniones, w ithout count- 
ing the amount expended on new buildings, was as follows : : 











Borough unencen Fund d | Special Fund | Total 





Manhattan and the Bronx : : $37.95. 
Brooklyn.... : ’ 38.93 
8.62 40.71 

11.39 43.49 








The per capita cost is lowest in Manhattan and the Bronx and 
highest in Richmond. The increase in cost has been greatest in 
Brooklyn, where it has risen in one year from $29.19 per pupil to 
$38.93 per pupil. 

CENTRALIZATION US. DECENTRALIZATION. 

The administrative system under which the schools have been 

managed since consolidation i is the result of a compromise—a com- 








‘ Includes revenue bond i issue for teachers’ ‘salaries. 
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promise between the centralizing forces inherent in a great mu- 
nicipality and the decentralizing forces that naturally spring up in 
the various boroughs. This compromise resulted in a system that 
leaves the management of the schools on the educational side in 
the hands of a school board and a board of superintendents for 
each borough, and the management on the physical side in the 
hands of a board of education composed of delegates elected by the 
school boards. Teachers are licensed and eligible lists are prepared 
by a board of examiners, consisting of the city superintendent 
and four examiners, all appointed by the board of education. Ap- 
pointments, transfers, and promotions of teachers are made in al 
boroughs except Brooklyn by the school board, on the nomination 
of the borough board of superintendents. In Brooklyn, appoint- 
ments and promotions of teachers are made on'the nomination of 
a local committee for each school. The local committee system 
has long been recognized by experts as the worst system possible, 
except perhaps the ward trustee system as it formerly existed in 
the old city of New York and as it still exists in Philadelphia. It 
is the fruitful source of favoritism. It exercises a demoralizing 
influence on the teachers, who soon learn that, except in so far as 
it is restrained by the licensing system, ‘‘ pull” has greater influ- 
ence than merit in securing advancement. 

The boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, on the other hand, 
are now giving an object lesson to the country on the best method 
of appointing and promoting teachers. By the simple expedient 
of appointing from the eligible lists in the order of standing at ex- 
amination, the appointment and the promotion of teachers have 
been absolutely divorced from politics. 

This compromise or dual system of administering the schools 
has not been successful. It is unnecessarily expensive, because 
of the duplication of machinery by the borowgh and central 
authorities. For the same reason it is needlessly cumbrous. Text 
books and other school supplies, for instance, are selected by the 
borough authorities, but purchased and furnished to the schools 
by the central authorities. Again, it is not effective to raise the 
schools to the highest standard of efficiency, because responsi- 
bility is divided. If supplies are delayed in reaching a school, if 
necessary repairs to a school-house are not promptly made, if the 
payment of teachers’ salaries is not made on the appointed day, 
if a mistake is made in the selection of a school site, it is now dif- 
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ficult, if not impossible, to fix the responsibility for such short- 
comings. Add to these defects an aggressive resistance on the 
part of the borough of Brooklyn to almost everything done or 
attempted by the central authorities, and it will at once be seen 
that the compromise system has been a failure. An adminis- 
trative system in which one of the component parts is making 
constant appeals to the courts in order to obtain privileges not 
granted to the other parts, and in which the central authority is 
powerless either to appease or to control the subordinate authori- 
ties, stands self-condemned. 


THE DAVIS LAW. 


The only change made in the educational chapter of the charter 
since its enactment was by the so-called Davis law, which was 
signed by Governor Roosevelt May 3, 1900. This measure, though 
badly drawn and containing some objectionable features, I regard 
as of the highest utility and importance. Its chief provisions may 
be classified under three heads: first, it provides that the amount 
of money to be raised for purely educational purposes (by far the 
largest item of which is teachers’ salaries) shall not be less 
than four mills on the dollar of the assessed valuation of the real 
and personal estate within the limits of the city ; second, it places 
in the hands of the central authorities the power to disburse the 
general school fund and to make uniform schedules of teachers’ 
salaries that shall prevail in all boroughs; and, third, it fixes 
minimum salaries for nearly all classes of the supervising and 
teaching force. 

The first of these provisions—the four-mill provision— 
though it is now severely criticised as an infraction of the principle 
of home rule and as laying a heavy burden on the taxpayers, I 
regard as the most useful and beneficent part of the law. Having 
seen most salutary educational reforms thwarted or delayed by the 
failure of the city’s financial authorities to make necessary appro- 
priations, having seen the schools crippled through lack of money 
to,pay teachers, having seen teachers compelled to wait months 
to obtain the money they had earned, I naturally welcome a 
measure which gives the educational authorities a sure and certain 
income for the maintenance of the schools. In this respect, the 
Davis law really marks an epoch in city school administration— 
an epoch from which shall be dated the elimination of politics and 
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politicians from the determination of educational appropriations, 
It is simply the application to a great city school system of the 
principle that has made so wonderfully successful the great state 
universities of the west—the principle that a school system to keep 
pace with the demands of a growing population and with the 
requirements of modern life, must have a revenue, not fluctuating 
at the dictation of political organizations nor according to the 
whims of politicians, but so stable that lack of funds shall never 
interfere with the public education of children—the most vital 
interest of the state—and so elastic that it will grow with the 
growth of wealth and population. 

The second provision—the placing in the hands of the central 
authorities the disbursement of the general school fund—has justi- 
fied itself in the greater promptness and regularity with which 
teachers are paid. The regularity and promptness would be still 
further improved were the authority to prepare pay-rolls also 
placed in the hands of the central authorities. 

The third provision—the fixing of minima for teachers’ salaries 
—is, I believe, fully justified by the conditions that existed prior 
to the passage of this act. I have not space to go into a history of 
teachers’ salaries in the several boroughs. Those who are curious 
on this very interesting subject I would refer to my Annual Report 
for 1899-1900. The following excerpt presents in succinct form the 
more important features of the discussion : 


For many years prior to the agitation that commenced in 1897 for a revision of the 
salary schedules, there had been gradually taking shape in the minds of the teachers 
certain notions that were the direct result of the conditions and events just described. 
These notions, vague and indistinct at first, gradually assumed form and consistency 
and became at last determining forces influencing the teachers to appeal to the legisla- 
ture. They may be gathered up under five headings : 

1. The feeling that the average salary paid in former years was altogether too low 
as a remuneration for the service rendered and too low to be consistent with the dignity 
of the teaching profession. 

2. The feeling that the various salary schemes formerly in force resulted in wide- 
spread injustice, which in turn led to constant unrest. 

8. The feeling that the wire-pulling which was too often necessary to secure pro- 
motion and consequent increase in salary, was unworthy of a body of self-respecting 
public servants, and ought to be eliminated. 

4, The feeling that all of these things—the smallness of the average salary, the 
widespread injustice, the resulting unrest, and the unseemly wire- pulling into which 
teachers were forced—were impairing the usefulness of each individual teacher, and 
that the system as a whole was suffering in consequence. 

5. The feeling that no matter how willing the school boards might be to remedy 
abuses, no matter how wisely they might plan new salary schemes, the financial author- 
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ities of the city would not grant the money necessary to correct the abuses and put the 
revised schedules into effect. 

In a word, the teachers felt that the old salary system was one under which they 
could not do their best work; that it was retarding the progress of the school system 
and that the first condition of a genuine educationa)] revival is to place salaries not 
merely on a liberal, but on a rational basis. Nothing could be more unjust than the 
sweeping statements of men high in office that the teachers, in appealing to the legis- 
lature to determine their salaries, were actuated solely by greed for money. It is not 
so. The teachers deserved better salaries. They desired and asked for better salaries; 
but in doing so they sought not personal advantage alone, but the good of a city which 
they love and the good of schools to which they have dedicated their energies. 


Those who denounce the Davis law do so chiefly on the ground 
that it is a violation ‘of the principle of municipal home rule. 
They seem to forget, however, that there is another principle of 
our government of equal importance: the right and duty of the 
state to intervene to protect the citizen from wrongdoing or neg- 
lect of duty on the part of municipal authorities. Particularly 
does this principle apply in the case of public education. Pri- 
marily, education is a function of the state. The city, equally 
with the smallest rural school district, acts, in maintaining public 
schools, only as the agent of the state. The state has reserved to 


itself the right to step in and manage the public schools when any 
municipality fails to perform its plain duty, and it has provided 
the machinery for so doing. In the present instance the simple 
question to be determined is whether a condition of affairs existed 
such as to justify the legislature in intervening with regard to 
educational appropriations. The advocates of the Davis law be- 
lieve that such a condition existed. 


CHARTER REVISION, 


As I have pointed out, the Davis law is a long step toward 
centralization. It may confidently be believed that subsequent 
changes in the educational chapter of the charter, intended to 
rectify existing defects, will be in the same direction. Such con- 
fidence is justified by two reasons. The first is that the adminis- 
trative system has been successful only so far as authority has 
been centralized and responsibility fixed. The second is that the 
schools are supported by a uniform tax levied throughout the 
entire city. Such a tax places the heaviest part of the financial 
burden on Manhattan—the richest and most populous of the 
boroughs. So long as Manhattan money goes to support the 
schools in the other boroughs, representatives of Manhattan will 
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have, and ought to have, a voice in its expenditure. Decentraliza- 
tion of;power in a city like New York is possible only in matters 
where the borough or the locality pays the entire cost of the under- 
taking. In all such matters—the opening of a street, or the lay- 
ing of a sewer, which benefits only a particular neighborhood—it is 
right that the local authorities should have a controlling voice. 
But where, as in the case of the schools, the cost is defrayed by a 
uniform general tax, some central authority should have control. 
All who have made a complete study of the existing educa- 
tional system are agreed that some change, looking toward cen- 
tralized control, is an absolute necessity. The charter revision 
commission has reported a very conservative scheme of centralized 
control. To expound and discuss this scheme would unduly 
lengthen this article. Suffice it to say that, if the charter revision 
commission’s scheme is adopted, it may reasonably be expected 
that the expense of the educational system will be curtailed, that 
the machinery of administration will become less cumbrous and 
more flexible, that responsibility for shortcomings will be definitely 
fixed, that the merit system of appointing and promoting teachers 
which now prevails in Manhattan and the Bronx will be extended 
to the other boroughs, and that whatever is best in the schools of 
any one borough will soon be made the common property of all. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY. 


By WILLIAM F. KING. 


The Department of Water Supply of the city of New York is 
charged with the duty of purveying water for a population of 
3,437,000 people. It controls and operates two great water systems 
owned by the municipality, and several minor plants in outlying 
districts, recently acquired from private companies. ‘It also has 
some hazy rights of supervision over a number of small private 
water companies, from some of which it obtains a public water 
supply by contract. 


COMPARATIVE COST AND UTILITY. 


The Croton system supplies water to nearly 2,000,000 people in 


the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Two great reservoirs 
now approaching completion will develop this system to its utmost 
capacity—a minimum supply of nearly 300,000,000 gallons daily 
under the most adverse conditions, and a maximum supply of 
about 400,000,000 gallons daily under usual conditions. When 
these final enlargements are completed, the system will have cost 
somewhat more than $100,000,000 for construction. 

The Ridgewood system supplies about 1,075,000 people in the 
borough of Brooklyn. It has thus far cost about $22,500,000 and 
yields about 100,000,000 gallons daily, under extreme draft. Ex- 
tensions now in progress will cost about $2,500,000 and will 
supply about 15,000,000 gallons, thus making a total of about 115, - 
000,000 gallons per day, which is the maximum obtainable from 
the Ridgewood system; but the safe supply will not exceed 
100,000,000 gallons daily. 

The comparative cost and capacity of the two completed sys- 
tems, therefore, will be as follows: 


Cost. Sare Capacity IN 
Ga.tons, Daly. 


Croton System.............. $100,000,000 300,000,000 
Ridgewood System 25,000,000 100,000,000 
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On the basis of relative safe capacity the Croton system has 
cost about 33:¢ more than the Ridgewood system. A comparison 
on the basis of population shows that the Croton system serves less 
than twice as many people asare served by the Ridgewood system, 
although the cost of the Croton system is four times that of the 
Ridgewood system. Aninvestment of $25,000,000 in water-works 
in Brooklyn supplies water to more than 1,000,000 persons (about 
1,075,000); tha investment made to supply less than 1,000,000 per- 
sons in Manhattan and the Bronx is about $50,000,000. Thus for 
the water supply of an equal number of persons, the investment 
is twice as great in Manhattan as in Brooklyn. 

In most respects the two systems are so dissimilar that the 
elements of cost cannot be fairly compared. The Croton system is 
inh2rently and inevitably a far more costly work than the Ridge- 
wood system; the former requiring numerous artificial reservoirs, 
and aqueducts mainly tunnelled through rock; while the latter 
requires only small collecting reservoirs, and its aqueducts are 
**cut-and-cover” construction, wholly through a level country 
and through light sandy soil—the least costly of all conditions. In 
the items of land and distributing systems, however, a partial and 
approximately fair comparison is possible. 

The total outlay for country lands (and structures thereon) for 
the Ridgewood system has been about $623,000, an average cost of 
$245 per acre. For the most part the aqueduct right-of-way passes 
through cultivated arable lands. The total cost of lands for the 
Croton system is not stated by the public reports. Since 1893, 
$500,000 a year has been expended for lands to prevent pollution. 
The average cost per acre for the lands so acquired, with the build- 
ings thereon, has been over $1,100, a large part of the area being 
of little value for either cultivation or pasture. The fees paid for 
condemnation have been excessive, amounting to about two-thirds 
of the total outlay in at least three separate years. These lands 
recently purchased for the Croton system have cost about 4% times 
a3 much per acre as the average cost of country lands bought for 
the Ridgewood system. 

The cost of the Manhattan distributing system has been rela- 
tively very much greater than that of Brooklyn. At the close of 
1898, there were in Manhattan 680 miles of streets having water- 
mains, and in Brooklyn (Ridgewood system) 558 miles; in both 
cases exclusive of multiple or duplicate lines in the same streets, 
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The average cost of the Manhattan system per street mile was $27,- 
878.88; of the Brooklyn system, $16,845.87. The Manhattan system 
thus cost pro rata 66} per cent more than the Brooklyn system. 
Part of this difference in cost is normal and due to difference in 
the conditions. Heavier pipe is used in Manhattan than in Brook- 
lyn; in Manhattan much of the trenching is through rock, while in 
Brooklyn it is wholly through soil; the cost due to disturbance of 
pavements and to avoidance of other underground structures is 
heavy in Manhattan and light in Brooklyn. 

The construction account of the distributing system in Man- 
hattan has, however, been heavily burdened with superfluous 
salaries in recent years, a special engineering staff being employed 
at a cost of nearly $25,000 a year for ‘‘laying Croton pipes.” A 
standing annual appropriation of $250,000 is imposed by law for 
this purpose, ‘‘including the payment of engineers.” While this 
salary item is proper and reasonable taken by itself, it is but one 
of many which in the aggregate make the administrative charges 
of the Croton system more than twice as much pro rataas those of 
the Ridgewood system. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The water department is organized primarily as a political ma- 
chine, with the incidental purpose of supplying water to the people 
of the city. Its physical operation is almost wholly controlled by 
the chief engineer, whose bureau also exerts a decisive influence 
upon the operations of the revenue department, which are nomi- 
nally under the control of the water registrar. The offices of water 
commissioner and five deputy commissioners are wholly political. 
The deputy commissioners are wholly useless as well. They have 
no function whatever in the actual operation of the department, 
further than to parcel out the patronage connected with it. 

The present system under the borough organization, whereby 
each deputy commissioner is assumed to have the direction of af- 
fairs within his own borough, is cumbersome and obstructive, and 
is a great practical impediment to effective and speedy work in the 
department. Moreover, it causes friction between the working 
staffs of the chief engineer and the engineers-in-charge in the other 
boroughs. The chief engineer has the power of interference with- 
out the power of direction. He can and does suppress the recom- 
mendations of the engineers-in-charge in other boroughs, and can 
make recommendations in his own name on behalf of those bor- 
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oughs, which are not approved by the responsible engineers and 
are not desirable for the best interests of the service. 

As already set forth, the cost of administration in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx is excessively large ascompared with 
that of Brooklyn, due in great degree to an excessive salary list 
and also to less economical management in construction and 
maintenance. Asa result, the Croton system within the limits of 
the city, which has cost much more pro rata than the Ridgewood 
system, is nevertheless in much poorer physical condition and less 
efficiently administered, not, perhaps, in the delivery of water, but 
as to keeping the plant in proper repair at a minimum cost. The 
laxity in this respect appears from the fact that there are no proper 
records in existence showing accurately the exact condition of the 
Manhattan distributing system. There are maps which show with 
more or less accuracy the location and sizes of mains and pipes, 
but those maps are at no time in complete form, are not readily 
accessible for reference, and in a word, are not a full and true 
index to the existing distribution system. 

There is a notable absence of records as to the position of 
water-gates and*stop-cocks throughout the city. It is stated by 
employees of the water department that existing maps do not 
properly show the position of such water-gates and that many of 
them are not matters of record, but are known only to certain em- 
ployees, whose knowledge of them is relied upon to make them 
useful. 

It is certain that the pipes in many miles of streets in the 
borough of Manhattan are of too small diameter to supply the de- 
mand upon them, and are in bad physical condition. The records 
regarding these details are kept in such slipshod manner that the 
exact condition and the exact capacity of the pipes in a consider- 
able part of the city are largely matters of guesswork. 

Contrary conditions prevail in Brooklyn. Every detail con- 
cerning every foot of pipe laid since 1859 is a matter of exact 
record. The maps of the distribution system are complete, all 
changes are promptly indicated thereon, they are properly filed and 
accessible at all times, the time of service of all pipes in every 
street is shown by the record, the cost of construction, the date 
and cost of all repairs, and all similar details are fully recorded. 
The difference in system accounts in a large degree for the greater 
economy of management in the Brooklyn department. 





WATER SUPPLY. 
REVENUE. 

The water revenues derived by the city, mainly from the Cro- 
ton system and the Ridgewood system, are at present about 
$6,500,000 a year. Of this amount about $2,000,000 is paid by the 
Ridgewood and $4,500,000 by the Croton system. These amounts 
are only approximate, certain small revenues from other sources 
being intermingled with the general water revenues and not readily 
separable from them. 

The revenue is derived mainly from meter charges and from 
frontage rates, under the latter head being included various special 
charges based upon occupation and special uses. The meter charges 
in Manhattan produced about $2,500,000, the rates about $2,000,- 
000, prior to the recent changes in the scale of charges. In Brook- 
lyn about 3,000 meters produced somewhat more than $500,000, 
about $1,500,000 being derived from rates. The scale of charges 
in the two boroughs is different. Therefore an exact comparison 
of revenue is not practicable; but it is certain that the water reve- 
nues in the borough of Manhattan are less pro rata, on the basis 
of population, than those of Brooklyn, and that the water revenues 
of the former borough are not as efficiently collected as those of 
the latter. 

The records of the water revenues are scandalously defective. 
It is not too much to say that no records worthy of the name, cov- 
ering a period of years, are in existence; but a significant test can 
be made by a comparison of the relative annual revenues and 
population. Such a comparison is practicable only in the period 
preceding the general use of meters, when nearly all the revenue 
was derived from frontage rates. 

The revenue from rates alone in the borough of Brooklyn has 
not fallen below $1,800 a year, for each thousand of the population, 
since 1871. In 1872 the revenue from rates in the present borough 
of Manhattan was $1,548 for each thousand persons. The popula- 
tion from 1872 to 1883 increased materially, and from each thou- 
sand persons there should have been derived approximately that 
amount, provided there had been no change in therate. But there 
was a change in the rate. In the year 1874, a much higher rate 
was imposed upon certain important classes of consumers, the 
members of which had theretofore paid from $50 to $100 per year. 
Meters were placed in their premises, and their charges were raised 
to a minimum of $500. In some cases the charge was as high a8 
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$1,900. The city did not get one cent of this increase. For a 
number of years it did not get as much revenue per thousand per- 
sons as it had formerly received, before any meters had been 
placed. By the year 1883 there had been nearly 6,000 meters 
placed. The city received from 1874-1883, the period when much 
higher rates were imposed upon some consumers and when meters 
came into use, $1,000,000 less than it would have received if there 
had been no meters at all. 

An analysis of the meter revenues from 1879-1899 shows that 
the averages of consumption by classes, used by the water depart- 
ment as a basis for the collection of the city revenues, are mathe- 
matical impossibilities. The existing records of the water depart- 
ment do not supply any satisfactory information upon these 
matters. 

_ It appears, therefore, that the frontage rates in the former city 
of New York, before meters were introduced, did not return nearly 
as much revenue per thousand, pro rata, for population as the 
frontage rates of Brooklyn; that the introduction of meters caused 
the city to absolutely lose money for a number of years; that 
when 6,000 meters had been placed upon the classes of largest con- 
sumers, the city still did not get any increased revenue from those 
higher charges ; and that to-day 36,000 meters in operation in the 
borough of Manhattan yield only four times as much revenue at 
an equal rate of charge as is derived from about 3,000 meters now 
in operation in the borough of Brooklyn. 

In certain years the meter inspectors, whose duty it is to read 
the meters and report the records shown thereby, did not look at 
the meters whose records they reported to the water registrar. 
Their reports were pure guesswork. For weeks nearly all the 
inspectors employed by the department passed all their time in 
saloons and other places, when they were supposed to be at work 
gathering meter reports. The charges made to consumers were 
based upon the alleged reports of these inspectors. In certain 
classes of large consumers the average charges were arbitrarily 
and largely reduced in a specific year. There have been great 
fluctuations in the quantity consumed by these classes in the 
ensuing years, but there has practically been no change in the 
average charge made to them, nor in the reports of their average 
consumption. One of these classes represents the greatest average 
increase in the consumption of water by any class whatsoever and 
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also the greatest increase in the number of members in the class. 
There has not been a variation of 14 per cent since 1881 in the 
reported average consumption and revenues returned by this class. 
The commissioner of water supply states that his records are 
not kept in such form as readily to permit an examination into 
the circumstances of these cases. There is no system of checks 
upon the entries made upon the books of the water registrar nor 
upon the arrears accounts against consumers. An entry may be 
readily cancelled with little danger of detection. The system now 
in use does not provide any means for the discovery of such pos- 
sible tampering with the books. There can be little doubt but 
that a better system would produce a much greater revenue from 
water rates and meter charges in the borough of Manhattan. 


ALLEGED INSUFFICIENT SUPPLY. 


There has been an extreme shortage of water supply in the 
borough of the Bronx for several years past, and only the greatest 
care suffices to make the supply of the borough of Brooklyn meet 
the ordinary demands upon it. In Brooklyn the visible supply is 
at all times drawn down to the lowest limits, and an increased 
quantity is pressingly needed. These conditions have been set 
forth by the department of water supply with great insistency as 
reasons for an extension of the water system on a scale that will 
more than double its present capacity. It is also alleged that there 
is great waste of water in the borough of Manhattan, whereby the 
available supply is largely dissipated, without actually relieving 
the necessities of the population. These postulates rest almost 
entirely upon the data supplied by the records of the water depart- 
ment. Those records are.inaccurate and contradictory and no safe 
conclusions can be drawn from them. It is absolutely essential 
that independent and disinterested examination be made of all the 
facts before any action involving the enormous outlay for new 
works is taken. 

The borough of the Bronx might have had a sufficient supply 
of water at any time by the outlay of a trifling sum of money. A 
moderate investment would have completed the now incomplete 
Ridgewood system by supplying a new conduit to make available 
collecting works already in existence and providing a filtering 
plant, which, at very small cost, would utilize several sources now 
excluded because of their polluted condition. 
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While the department of water supply has indulged in much 
clamor over these conditions and has ostensibly sought to have 
them corrected, the essential steps which would have consummated 
what was aimed at have been persistently omitted. 

The alleged consumption of water by the inhabitants of this 
city is not demonstrated by reliable proof. The gauges which 
measure the flow of water through the new aqueduct were mis- 
placed in 1896 and the quantity indicated as passing through the 
aqueduct since then has been exaggerated to the extent of 10,- 
000,000 gallons per day by the misplacement of these gauges. The 
statements of quantities of water in the storage reservoirs, the 
draft thereon, and the depletion are impeached by the contradictory 
records of the department of water supply. The statements of the 
quantities of water pumped in the districts where the complaints 
of short supply have been greatest are equally unreliable. They 
have been exaggerated to the extent of nearly one-third. All 
deductions and assumptions as to quantity actually consumed and 
wasted must proceed from these data, which are in their nature 
worthless because inaccurate and unreliable. Therefore state- 
ments as to consumption and waste are in large degree guesswork, 
notwithstanding that they may be reasonable in themselves and 
presumptively true. But scientific inquiries do not proceed upon 
theories only and mathematical conclusions are not deducible from 
faulty data. 

In the public mind there is a close connection between the 
alleged insufficiency of the city’s water supply and the;attempt to 
foist upon the city the great Ramapo steal. That there is an actual 
connection between these conditions is certain, but it is equally 
probable in the minds of those who have studied all the facts, that 
there is likewise a close connection between the deficiency in the 
meter revenues, the alleged water shortage and the alleged neces- 
sity of immediately providing a greater supply of water and a 
greater supply of meters. The outlay involved by the proposed 
Ramapo contract would be a minimum of $5,000,000 per year. 
When it is considered that the deficiency in the meter and rate 
revenues is seemingly from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 a year, the 
relative importance of the two possibilities will be perceived. 
Very few persons have had such command of the facts as would 
enable them to make that comparison, but it is one which should be 


fully made and in which all the facts should be publicly set forth. 
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The statements of fact and of presumption embodied in this 
article rest upon analyses made by Mr. Frederick B. De Berard, 
from data derived wholly from official sources. Many of Mr. De 
Berard’s deductions have been severely scrutinized, and none have 
been found fallacious ; but he informs me that an absolute demon- 
stration requires an examination in detail of the water-revenue 
account books since about 1874. 





WORK OF THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


By Junius M. MAYER. 


The Department of Buildings of the City of New York has 
jurisdiction over the entire consolidated territory constituting the 
greater city. Prior to the enactment of the charter, the building 
laws were made up of statutes passed from time to time. These 
statutes were scattered and in some instances conflicting and in 
others obsolete. For the purpose, therefore, of providing a com- 
pact but comprehensive code, the municipal assembly was author- 
ized to appoint a commission of experts to frame a “building 
code.”” A commission having been appointed, such a code was 
reported to the municipal assembly and having been approved by 
the mayor, went into effect December 23d,1899. 

This code makes provision for almost every detail in relation 


to the erection, alteration or removal of buildings. Only those 
who have had actual experience in building can realize the many 
details which must be considered in the construction of a building, 
and the serious consequences which may result from a failure to 
comply with the law. While some provisions of the building code 
may be open to technical criticism, it is regarded generally as a 
satisfactory and practicable codification. 


POWERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The first step preparatory to the erection of a building is the 
preparation of the plan and the submission thereof to the building 
department. These plans often present very difficult architectural 
and engineering problems, and for intelligent action thereon it is 
necessary that the department have highly competent architects 
and engineers in its employ. If the walls are not of the proper 
thickness, or the carrying capacity of the floors is not properly 
estimated, or the open spaces not properly arranged, a disaster 
may occur when least expected. If too much of the lot is to be 
occupied by a tenement, or if the light and ventilation therein are 
less than the law requires, the building must sooner or later 
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become unsanitary. If the aisles of a theatre, or other place of 
public assembly, are not sufficiently wide, or if there are not 
sufficient means of ingress or egress, a serious panic may result. 
And in a thousand and-one other ways, the life and property of the 
citizen may be jeopardized. To protect the individual, the law re- 
quires that all plans, not only for the erection of new buildings but 
the alteration or removal of old buildings, must be approved by 
the department before work is begun; that is, the department’ 
must decide whether the plans conform to the requirements of the 
law and the code. Any action without this approval is illegal. 

The next step is far more important. The plans may be in 
strict accordance with law, but unless there is a proper supervision 
during the erection of the building, this counts for naught. Build- 
ing material of inferior grade may be used. More of the lot may 
be occupied than the plan calls for. Inferior plumbing may be in- 
stalled. Asa result the building may become unsanitary, unsafe, 
and in case of fire a veritable death-trap. 

Again the safety and sanitation of every construction whether 
a private dwelling, a tenement, an apartment house, a theater or 
other place of public assembly, principally depends upon the vigi- 


lance and care of this department. The individual is absolutely 
unable to protect himself from careless or dishonest builders. In- 
deed, no department has more to do with the safety, comfort and 
health of the people. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE. DEPARTMENT. 


At the head of the department of buildings is the board of 
buildings, which consists of three commissioners appointed by the 
mayor, each one of whom has administrative jurisdiction in the 
borough or boroughs for which he is appointed, viz.: the com- 
missioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx; the com- 
missioner for the borough of Brooklyn, and the commissioner for 
the boroughs of Queens and Richmond. 

The law vests in the board of buildings large discretion 
in respect to certain most important provisions. Section 649 of 
the charter provides that whenever a commissioner rejects or 
refuses to approve the mode, manner of construction, or materials 
proposed to be followed or used in the erection or alteration of any 
building or structure, or when it is claimed that the rules and 
regulations of the board, or the provisions of any law or ordinance 
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do not apply, or that an equally good and more desirable form of 
construction can be employed in any specific case, the owner of the 
building or structure in question may appeal from the decision of 
the commissioner to the board in any case where the amount in- 
volved by such decision shall exceed the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, provided, however, that in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx such appeal shall be taken to a body known as the 
board of examiners. This is a peculiar and anomalous board, not 
appointed by the mayor or by any city authority, but by certain 
trade or professional societies, some of which are active and 
well known, and others of which are not. This board of ex- 
aminers has existed for many years and the members thereof are 
not removable by any municipal authority, but hold office practi- 
cally as long as the respective societies which they represent appoint 
them. The commissioner of buildings for the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx is ex-officio a member of this board of ex- 
aminers. 

Section 650 of the charter and section 148 of the building code 
provide further that each commissioner shall have power, with the 
approval of the board of buildings, to vary or modify any rule or 
regulation of the board of buildings, or the provisions of the charter 
or of any existing law or ordinance relating to the construction, 
alteration or removal of any structure erected or to be erected 
within the borough or boroughs over which he has jurisdiction. 

It will thus be seen that there are really two appellate tribunals, 
in which the officer whose discretion is sought, or whose decision 
is unsatisfactory, sits as one of the judges to consider his own dis- 
cretion or to pass on his own decision which is appealed from. 

The decision of the board of buildings or the board of examin- 
ers, as the case may be, is final and conclusive, and cannot be re- 
viewed by the courts. 

The result is an absence of that direct responsibility which is so 
essential to the administration of a department to which is con- 
fided so largely the life and safety of the public, as well as the 
health of hundreds of thousands of persons dwelling in tene- 
ments, apartments or hotels. So that we have this peculiar 
and complicated system, namely, that appeals from the decisions 
of the commissioner of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
are taken to a board of examiners of which he is a member, while 
appeals from the decisions of each of the commissioners of the 
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other boroughs are taken to the board of buildings of which the 
commissioner is a member. 

On the other hand, each commissioner has power, with the 
approval of his fellow commissioners composing the board, to 
vary or modify the existing code. This is a very great power, and 
can be exercised by the vote of one commissioner in addition to the 
commissioner who desires to vary the rule. In other words, two 
commissioners have functions of the legislature. 

It will, therefore, be seen that in these three commissioners 
are vested tremendous powers, the exercise of which may result in 
great benefit or great injury. These men should be men of the 
highest qualifications, independent, keenly appreciative of their 
responsibilities and thoroughly fearless ; and they should also be 
men who are reasonable and fair-minded, and who upon the one 
hand have not such pride of opinion or pre-determination that 
they will not entertain any fair and reasonable application, and 
on the other hand, who are not so weak that they will succumb 
to considerations of personal friendship or pecuniary rewards. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FAVORITISM. 


In the conduct of the building department, it is daily possible 
to cause serious loss and damage to the investor or builder. For 
instance, a builder buys a plot of ground upon which he is to erect 
a tenement or other building. He has bought it, perhaps, with a 
purchase money mortgage. His broker has arranged for his 
building loan. He is ready to start excavating. The interest is 
running on his mortgage. But instead of his plans being approved 
expeditiously, he may be subjected to unnecessary and vexatious 
delays. Interest is adding to the cost rapidly. The delays may 
cause the building-loan men to withdraw their offer and place 
their money elsewhere ; and it may be, too, that the price of mate- 
tials is rising. When he asks why his plans are not approved, he 
may be met with a variety of excuses; for instance, that it has 
been impossible to pass upon his plans because of accumulated 
work, or that some technical detail, which might have been readily 
corrected, has not been complied with. There is no remedy, no 
recourse to the courts, no means of showing active malice or 
culpable neglect ; he is simply helpless. 

This is but a single illustration of what might happen when 
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the department is not properly conducted, and serves to emphasize 
the importance of having the right men at its head. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are many materials the use 
of which may be permitted or prohibited by the board of build. 
ings or of the board of examiners. Fire-proofing materials ag 
substitutes for hollow brick or terra cotta are being introduced 
in the market from time to time, and many of these substitutes 
are regarded favorably by architects of ability and responsibility. 
The building code provides as a condition precedent to the same 
being used that tests shall be made under the direction and to the 
satisfaction of the board of buildings. This provision is wise and 
when the discretion vested by it is properly exercised, no one can 
complain. If, however, the tests applied thoroughly satisfy 
impartial and capable judges, but do not satisfy the department of 
buildings, one manufacturer may thus obtain a virtual monopoly, 
to the exclusion ofall others. The same is true of plaster boards, 
plumbing and other materials used in construction. 

When a builder finds himself oppressed, he has practically no 
remedy. Of course, he has many theoretical remedies, and there are 
many things he could do if he had the courage or the disposition. 
But the difficulty is that he supposes (rightly or wrongly) that if 
he rebels he will merely subject himself to further trouble and 
annoyance, and therefore he swallows his indignation and suf- 
fers the loss. 

On the other hand, if a builder is favored, or if his building 
does not receive that close supervision which is necessary, he may 
gain a great advantage over his competitors. But that is by no 
means the most serious result of favoritism. Hundreds of people 
who dwell in a tenement are the ultimate and real sufferers from 
bad construction and unsanitary conditions. 'They are the ones 
who suffer from inferior light and ventilation caused by a non- 
compliance with the law, and who are slaughtered by disease or 
burned in fires. Indeed, it is the tenement house construction 
which after all presents the most serious difficulties, and gives the 
building department the most responsible and difficult work. 


EFFICIENCY OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The recent report of the Tenement House Commission pre- 
sents some statistics which will be interesting to those who might 
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wish to learn in detail to what extent the law has been complied 
with. 


Out of 333 new tenement houses in course of construction which were inspected 
io the borough of Manhattan, only fifteen were found in which there were no violations 
of law. In the other boroughs there was no such house found in which there was no 
violation, 

There is probably no provision of the law more important than that which limits 
the proportion of lot area to be occupied by a building. 

Of the 286 tenements where this information was obtainable, 282, or 99 per cent, 
covered more than 65 per cent of the lot; 274, or 96 per cent, more than 70 per cent 
of the lot, and 88, or 31 per cent, more than 75 per cent of the lot, the extreme limit 
of discretion given to the building department. Twenty-nine tenements occupied 80 
per cent of lot area or over. These percentages in other boroughs were somewhat 
less. In Manhattan, out of the houses examined in these particulars, 67 per cent had 
the floors of their public halls, 97 per cent their stairs, and 58 per cent the walls 
enclosing their stairs constructed of wood. 

The law requires all these parts of the building to be of ‘‘slow burning or fire- 
proof construction.” 

In Brooklyn the percentages were 66 per cent, 100 per cent. and 70 per cent 
respectively. 


DISCRETIONARY AUTHORITY NECESSARY. 


It may be proper to remark that while the discretion given to 


the commissioners of buildings is very large, the vesting of such 
discretion is absolutely necessary. No code of building laws or 
regulations can be devised to meet every condition and the 
necessarily changing and varying circumstances. No one 
unfamiliar with building can fully realize how plans which were 
expected to accomplish a desired result sometimes do not work 
well in practice, and it is proper and just that certain rules and 
regulations should be modified under these and other circum- 
stances. 

In the erection of tenement houses, for example, the commis- 
sioner is vested with discretion as to whether the proposed tene- 
ment shall occupy over sixty-five and up to seventy-five per cent 
of the lot; and this provision is necessary because under certain 
circumstances and surrounding conditions it might be fair and 
proper, having in view the highest considerations of health, to 
permit one tenement to occupy seventy-five per cent of the lot, 
whereas in a more densely populated section of the city, or under 
different surroundings, it might be unwise to permit the lot to be 
occupied beyond the extent of sixty-five per cent. 
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From the general view, therefore, of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of this department and of its executive heads, and of the 
condition of existing Jaw, these conclusions may be briefly stated: 
First : The system is seriously defective by reason of confusion of 
authority and the absence of sufficiently direct responsibility. 
Secondly : Whatever the system of laws may be, the men at the 
head of the building department should be men of the highest 
integrity and ability obtainable. 

A simple method can be devised to eliminate the confusion of 
authority. Each commissioner should be vested with complete 
jurisdiction in the boroughs for which he is appointed. This 
would make it impossible to escape responsibility except when 
his decisions have been successfully appealed from. An appeal 
should lie from his decisions to an appellate body, appointed by the 
mayor, composed of three or five members, sufficiently large to in- 
clude representative and practical men. This appellate tribunal 
should in no other way be connected with the building depart- 
ment, and should have all of the powers which are now vested in 
the board of buildings and in the board of examiners. Appeals 
should be heard and disposed of within a week of the time when 
taken. 

Another practicable suggestion is that all plans should be 
acted upon by the department of buildings within ten days; 
that is to say, adopted within that time or rejected with the reason 
for rejection. There may be busy times when such a requirement 
limiting the time would press the department very hard, but as a 
general rule, there would be no difficulty in carrying out this pro- 
vision. 

But over and above everything else, the administration of such 
a department as this depends not upon any law, rule or regula- 
tion, but upon the kind of men at its head, and the necessity of 
selecting men of the right calibre is emphasized by the fact that 
the building department rarely comes into public view. The police, 
fire and health departments are constantly in the public mind and 
have the attention of the people directed to them, but the general 
public seems to be interested in the building department only when 
some great disaster happens; and, therefore, while its work really 
reaches ultimately every citizen, there are comparatively few who 
come into direct communication with it. 
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There is no other department in the city in whose executive 
head is;vested so wide and great a discretion, and it may, there- 
fore, be confidently said that the office of commissioner of build- 
ings is equal in importance to that of any other executive office in 
the municipal government and demands the highest degree of 
integrity, skill, patience and fairness. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





CHARTER REVISION COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


The Commission appointed by Governor Roosevelt during the last session of the 
legislature has recently submitted its report, having gone over the entire charter in 
great detail and having made many important recommendations, It is impossible to 
give full consideration to these here; it will be sufficient to enumerate briefly the chief 
features, which are: (1) The substitution of a single chamber of 123 members for the 
present dual municipal assembly. (2) The extension of its powers. (3) The centralization 
of administrative responsibility in the mayor by giving him unlimited power to remove 
most of his appointees. (4) The decentralization of most of the public works excepting 
the water supply by placing them under the jurisdiction of the borough presidents. 
(5) The devolution of the powers of the board of estimate and apportionment and of 
the board of public improvements upon a single board made up of elected officers. In 
some respects, the report is admirable, in others it seems very ill-advised. 

It is the fashion to denounce the government of the city of New York. An active 
and sensational newspaper press indulges in this whenever it has opportunity, and 
Tammany Hall sees to it that the opportunities recur with frequency. While good gov- 
ernment is not possible without conscientious and honest agents to carry it on, laws 
may, as we know, minimize the consequences of having inferior men in office. But 
although there are many bad spots, our New York local government is not all bad. 
Some competent judges claim, not without reason, that its efficiency will compare 
favorably with that of any other American city. Certainly Manbattan island bad a far 
better government during the past twenty years than the neighboring city of Brooklyn, 
and the rumors that come to us from Philadelphia are not calculated to make New 
Yorkers look in that direction for an improved mode!. 

If we search for the grounds of the chief criticism against the city government, we 
find that they are (1) in the pclice department and (2) in particular discretionary acts of 
certain heads of departments. The condition of the police Cepartmert doubtiess calls 
for most radical and thorough treatment by the legislature, but it is far from clear that 
legislation can provide substantial remedies in otLer respects. Of course, there are 
very many provisions of the present charter which might be amended with benefit to 
the public, but except in the organization of the police department the most con- 
spicuous defects in our city government do not flow from the provisions of its charter. 
Granting that the charter can be improved, it was of course the duty of the revisers to 
search for its deficiencies. But it was as much their duty to seek out what had worked 
well and satisfactorily, for if some of the persons who have been carrying on the gov- 
ernment of the Greater New York during the past three years have not furnished ideal 
examples of what public officers should be, then so much the more important is it to 
discover those portions of the charter which work well under such unfavorable condi- 
tions. It is much more important that the revisers should preserve and hold fast to 
those parts than that they should seek to remedy evils by changes, the results of which 
must necessarily be uncertain. 

Unfortunately, revisers of charters are always inclined to follow theories and to 
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undervalue illogical devices althcugh they may have in their favor the fact that they 
have worked well in practice. For instance, at the time the present Greater New York 
charter was framed, it was very vigorously discussed whether the bureaus in the cflice 
of the then commissioner of public works should be raised to the rank of departments 
with jurisdiction over the entire city, or whether the administration of the city’s public 
works should be divided according to geographical lines. The former proposition (the 
one adopted) was the more logical. The latter proposition had in its favor the excellent 
results achieved by the department of street improvements of the 28rd and 24th wards 
since the time of its creation in 1890. Notwithstanding the argument from experience, 
there were created departments of highways, sewers and public buildings extending over 
the entire city, and the idea of having elected commissioners of street improvements in 
the different boroughs was abandcned. The present revisers propose to change this and 
to give to the borough presidents elected by the people control of the public works in 
their boroughs. This would seem to be a wise return to what, in practice has been 
proved to be good. 

The bi-partisan police board has worked as badly as possible and no one can say 
that the revisers are not justified in suggesting a change to a single headed police com- 
mission. This change has been already ¢ffected by the legislature, through a separate 
enactment—not however in the same way as the revisers recommend. This plan may 
not work well, but it cannot be worse than the one for which it is substituted. 

But unfortunately, the revisers did not confine their proposed chenges to pro- 
visions which worked badly. They propose to change what is everywhere admitted to 
be the most beneficent feature of our city government, the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. This board originated in the days of the late William M. Tweed, and it is 
said that the purpose for which it was designed was to rob the city of NewYork, but 
Tweed builded better than he knew, and instead of proving a menace to the city, it has 
worked uniformly well under administrations of all kinds. Before consolidation, as at 
the present time (except for the change in tbe title of the president of the board of 
aldermen to president of the ccunci!), this board was made up of the mayor, the comp- 
troller, the president of the board of aldermen, corporation counsel and the president of 
the tax depar'ment. It is to be noticed that it is composed of those officials who hold 
the principal offices in the city government and whose important duty it is to col- 
lect and protect the city’s money, and tbat there is upon it no official who has immedi- 
ately to do with the spending of the city’s money and whose interest and official bias is 
likely to make him favor extravagant appropriations. The chief duty of this board is 
to fix the budget, but the board has been so successful in gaining the public confidence 
that other duties have gradually been placed upon it. Still, its character as a body 
made up without the presence of the head of a department that spends money bas been, 
up to the present time, jealously preserved. Under our former city government the 
suggestion of putting a commissioner of public works on this board would have been 
denounced on all sides as tending to destroy its essential character. 

But there was need of having certain matters relative to the spending of appro- 
priations and to the planning of public works passed upon in consultation with such 
officers as the commissioner of public works and the president of the park department, 
who spent the money appropriated by the board of estimate. This gave rise to the 
board of street openings and improvements, which, before consolidation, was composed 
of the mayor, comptroller, commissioner of public werks, president of the department 
of parks, and commissioner of street improvements of the 28d and 24th wards. When 
the powers of this board were devolved by the new charter upon the board of public 
improvements, the new board was given much more control over the different depart- 
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ments represented upon it than there was any occasion for under the former city gov. 
ernment, and its membership was very much increased. . But in the new charter the 
character of the two boards was retained: the one composed of the officers that pro- 
tect the city’s money; the other composed of the principal officers of the city, includ- 
ing the heads of the departments that spend the city’s money. 

All this is ignored in the proposed revision, and the plan is to consolidate the board 
of estimate and apportionment and the board of public improvements, and have a new 
board called the board of estimate and apportionment composed of the mayor, comp- 
troller, president of the board of aldermen and the five county presidents. As the 
borough presidents are, under the revision, to perform the functions of the commission- 
ers of public works, of the commissioners of street improvements of the 23rd and 24th 
wards, and a part of those of the park department under our former city government, 
it will be seen at once that this new board so far as its personel is concerned is the old 
board of street openings and improvements, with the addition of the president of the 
board of aldermen, 

In doing this the revisers have gone counter to all that is best and most successful 
in the city government for the last thirty years, They would preserve the name of the 
board of estimate and apportionment, while actually abolishing it and would retain 
under a false title the board of public improvements. Called by any other name the 
board of estimate would doubtless be equally effective, but a board including a different 
class of officials who have different official prejudices and interests in the city govern- 
ment, and whose exclusion from the board of estimate has heretofore always been 
insisted upon, though it be called the board of estimate and apportionment, cannot be 
expected to work in the same way. 

Before considering the grounds upon which this radical change may be excused 
or defended, attention should be called to one other feature of the proposed revision. 
The revisers have undertaken to increase the numbers and extend the powers of that 
part of our city government which has given the least satisfactory results. I refer of 
course to the board of aldermen—that ancient institution brought to us from England 
to which we have clung with unexampled fideiity in spite of its continued failure in 
our American cities. The faith of charter makers in boards of aldermen furnishes an 
interesting psycological study. Whenever a commission is appointed to revise a char- 
ter, the power of the board of aldermen is increased. Its use of its increased powers 
invariably fails of appreciation by the public, and gradually its powers are taken from 
it until the next general revision, when they are given fresh opportunities. Like all 
revisers, the ones whose work we are now discussing have increased the powers of the 
aldermen. They have also increased their numbers. This has been done in the face of 
the record of obstruction and inefficiency built up by the present board during the past 
three years, to say nothing of the record of the board throughout the whole municipal 
history of New York city, and the record of similar boards in other cities throughout 
the vountry. 

It is generally understood that this increase in the membership of the board is 
due to the desire on the part of the revisers to give increased power and functions to 
the boards of local improvements. These boards of local improvements were one of the 
concessions made to the theorists in the original charter, but as it was well realized by 
the practical men composing the old charter commission that the aldermen elected in 
the city of New York were not exactly the body to whose knowledge, skill and integ- 
rity ought to be committed the control of all public improvements, the powers of these 
local boards were confined to recommending. As they stand in the charter to-day it is 
difficult to see what good purpose they serve, Indeed, although the proposed revision 
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contains some changes of importance when dealing with these local boards, they seem 
stili to be quite superfluous, for although the language used for the purpose of exclud- 
ing them from actual power might be more explicit, and to that extent, more encourag- 
ing to the property owners liable to be affected by public improvements, it is clearly 
intended that the acts of these local boards must be approved not only by the borough 
presidents but also by the board of estimate and apportionment, before they can operate 
to inaugurate public improvements. The difference then between providing that the 
local board may recommend public improvements, as is now the case, and providing 
that it may initiate public improvements, as is proposed, is not very great, excepting in 
so far as public improvements may not be undertaken, under the new scheme, without 
their initiative. If the aldermen in the local boards are to have the power to hold up 
improvements desired by the borough presidents, their power for evil will be large, and 
they will toa great extent nullify the advantages of the increased powers given to the 
borough presidents by relieving them of responsibility. In the borough of the Bronx, 
between 1890 and 1898, Commissioners Heinz and Haffen, were absolutely responsible 
to the people who elected them for the administration of their department, and for the 
results achieved, excepting so far as the boards of estimate and of street openings might 
refuse their assent to their propositions. It is contrary to all experience in city govern- 
ment to suppose that Mr. Haffen would have been facilitated in the work of his depart- 
ment by the assistance of the aldermen from the 23rd and 24th wards. Doubtless h 
was kind to them and out of the abundaace of his affection appointed men to office at 
their suggestions whose services were not always a benefit to the public, but mistakes of 
this kind certainly occurred with much less frequency than would bave been the case if 
the aldermen were in a position to hamper him and interfere with the workings of bis 
department. 

It is argued that without local representation on the board of estimate the less 
populated boroughs will fail to secure adequate appropriations for public improvements. 
But the past history of the city does not lend support to any such idea. It is, of course, 
notorious that under the old city government, the present borough of the Bronx (then 
known as the 23rd and 24th wards, or the annexed district) received the step-child’s 
portion so long at it was under the jurisdiction of the park department, But as soon as 
it got its own department and an elected commissioner of street improvements, it had 
no difficulty in getting all the public improvements it wanted. From tbe year 1890 
until consolidation in 1898, a larger expenditure of public money for schools, bridges, 
sewers, streets and other public improvements, in proportion to its population, and to 
the assessed values of its taxable property, was made in the 23rd and 24th wards than 
can be shown in any other municipality in the world during a similar period. The dif- 
ficulty of the unimproved suburbs is not with the budget but with the distribution of 
the appropriation by the heads of the departments. By the proposed establishment of 
the borough system for public works, experience shows that there would be no difficulty 
in securing public improvements for the outlying territories of the city. Our policy 
With respect to public improvements has always been to collect at least a part of the 
cost from the neighborhood by special assessment for benefit. A willingness to become 
liable to such assessments furnishes a guaranty of the need of any particular improve- 
ment, and the experience of the 28rd and 24th wards shows that under such circum- 
stances the city government will not be niggardly in contributing a share of the cost of 
the more important works and by the erection of school houses, engine houses and other 
institutions for which no assessment for benefit can be laid. 

It is said that the president of the tax board and the corporation counsel cannot 
act independently on the board of estimate and apportionment if the mayor has the 
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power to remove these two officers, and therefore they must, be put offthe board. This 
reason for removing these two officers from the board of estimate and apportionment is 
not adequate, particularly as the mayor, under the new plan, is given three votes. But 
is it so necessary that the mayor should have the power of removing the corporation 
counsel and the president of the tax department? Why should not these officers be ex- 
cepted from the general powers of removal? There is no advantage in slavish adherence 
to the general principle that the mayor should in ordinary cases possess this power when 
anything is to be gained for a specific purpose by withholding it from him. Even the 
proposed revision of section 95, which gives the mayor general powers of removal of 
his appointees, excepts the members of the board of education and certain other officers, 
for whom the revisers desired a more independent position in the administration of their 
offices than they would have if the mayor had the absolute power of removal at any 
time. Again, I point to the past history of the city of New York and ask for a single 
imstance during the whole of the last century where any mayor has quarreled witha 
corporation counsel appointed by him or with the head of the tax department appointed 
by him. These officers, particularly the corporation counsel, are thrown so intimately 
with the mayor in their regular official work that they are invariably on the mayor's 
side in all controvérsies and have always worked in harmony with him. If the mayor 
has the power during the first six months of his term of putting his own appointee in 
each of these positions, and if it is considered that service on the board of estimate and 
apportionment is incompatible with leaving the mayor the power to remove them -with- 
out cause at any time, then except these two officers from the general powers of removal 
by the mayor, as members of the board of education and others are excepted from the 
general powers, When there has never been a case of Jack of harmony between the mayor 
and the corporation counsel, when the functions that they perform in the city govern- 
ment are not of a kind to make it likely that the mayor would ever need to use this 
power of removal without cause, can it be seriously contended that it is important 
enough to give the mayor this absolute power of removal at the cost of doing away 
with the board of estimate and apportionment? 

I am one of those who deprecate the tendency which many persons interested in 
municipal reform evince, to look for their models to foreign cities. It is not enough 
that foreign cities, seem to be better governed than American cities to warrant us in 
seeking to copy their systems and methods of administration. The relations of the 
citizens to the city government, and of the city government to the central government, 
and the incidence of taxation, are in most cases so dissimilar that it is not safe for us in 
this country to follow the way in which foreign cities accomplish their good results 
without using the utmost caution. Far better does it seem to me for us to examine 
what we ourselves have developed, and where we find devices and methods which have 
grown out of our own institutions which work for the public interest, and which 
through many years have proved satisfactory and capable of meeting the ends for which 
they were designed, to seek to perpetuate them. Unless the weightiest reasons exist for 
changing what has been demonstrated to be good, let us pause before destroying it. 

HENRY DE Forest BALDWIN. 


ADVERTISING AND ADVERTISERS. 


In his article ‘‘ Advertising Run Mad” in the June number of MunicrpaL 
Arrairs, the writer of this review endeavored to throw aside—since he considered them 
mistaken—the prejudice against scenic advertisers and the assumption of their greed, 
bad taste, and general depravity in defacing alike the best work of God and man; and 
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he was at some pains to point out, not merely that shining representatives of the so- 
called ‘‘ cultured classes” were responsible for some of the more flegrant sins against 
propriety, taste and decency in this regard; but that from even a hasty survey of the 
situation, it was plain that gentlemen with every motive to be on their good behavior 
towards the public had found that public acquiescent in, and presumably pleased witb, 
what a few of us thought, and a great many of us professed to think, was vulgarity in 
one of its most offensive and least excusable forms. 

It was cheerfully conceded—in fact was the basis of the article—that this world 
was neither made, nor should be managed, for the special delectation of a few, however 
wortby or cultured these few might be; but that, in practice, if people in general like 
or tolerate the spoiling of nature or architecture by advertising, then that we must 
stand it, and probably ought to do so—the obvious conclusion being that it was certainly 
not against the bill-poster, and sign- painter, and in but small measure even against his 
patron, that the maledictions of outraged taste should be directed. It wasrather urged 
that those of us who had sufficient faith in the logic of our taste to press it upon the 
public, would do well to demonstrate this by getting the public to see it in the same 
light as ourselves; in which case our cheerful conclusion was that the wrong—if it be 
one—would right itself. The advertiser of the Twentieth century would then cater to 
its cultured public, and avoid its resentment by eschewing all advertisements except 
those which, being things of beauty, should be an adornment to the world and a joy 
forever to their customers. 

It was therefore with regret that we received numerous suggestions from those 
who misunderstood the article as an attack, not merely upon sign painters and adver- 
tisers, but upon such estimable gentlemen asthe owner of the Windsor Hotel site; such 
a high priest of culture as that the union of whose art with billboards we photographed; 
such champions of hygiene as our friend of the fifty-seven foods, running the 
gamut from beans to pickles; and the next.to-noble gentleman whose tea in Ceylon, 
yacht in Great Britain, and pork deals here are each famous; and this regret was not 
lessened by the fact that in every case the writer approved of what he had misunder- 
stood as an attack, and urged us further to smite the Phillistines who thus misrepresented 
culture. 

In each case, however, we pointed out our correspondent’s mistake and asked him 
to re-read the article—which may account for the fact that we recall no second letter 
from any such. So much moved, however, have we been by the evident need of a de- 
fender of the representatives of culture in question, not from us but from those who 
had misunderstood us, that we queried whether it was not our duty to write a second 
article in which more full justice should be done their position. 

We are happy, however, to have been relieved of this responsibility by the publi- 
cation, Profitable Advertising, which, using as it does the most unexceptionable of paper, 
neatest of type and most intense of literary and business zeal, is fitin every way to speak 
for those interested in the honorable calling which it represents. 

That, in some particulars, its editor also misapprehends us does not detract from 
his representative qualities, especially since he has rightly understood us on some 
points, and agrees with us upon the main one. He is right in charging that we quote 
with ‘‘evident relish’? the reported announcement of Switzerland’s legislative body, 
that it would ‘‘ no more aliow these advertisements on our rocks than on the white cross 
of our flag”; and possibly so, from his standpoint, is his contempt for this sign of our 
weak mind. He was mistaken in suggesting that we said ‘‘ Many dictinctly uncompli- 
mentary things about the avarice of the modern advertirer”; wechallenge him to point 
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out any such unkind—not to say unjust—allusion. And we fear that he is so nearly 
correct as scarcely to be subject to criticism in his statement that— 
For years a certain class of so-called reformers have assailed the billboards with ail sorts of 


rhetorical missiles. But we are as yet unable to perceive any diminution either in number of board- 
ings or in the results that accrue from their judicious use. 


Again, our minds meet perfectly on his suggestion— 

True, from an esthetic point of view, the advertiser is prone to carry the matter of billboards 
and signs to a regrettable extreme. 

And we are also glad that he meets us half way by admitting— 

Personally, we like to look upon Nature unadorned by the hands of man, for ’tis then that she 
undoubtedly is adorned the most. 

All this, however, is immaterial compared with the assent he gives to our main 
proposition ; all the more valuable, coming, as it does, from an expert, who has had 
every cause to study the matter from a standpoint so remote from ourown. We quote— 

Moreover, since the truth is self-evident that the face of a country is the property of its 
people, it follows that the people have the billboard matter in their own hands. When the masses 
raise their voices against this form of advertising, which they have not yet done, it will soon be 


dropped, because it will then be no longer profitable. But so faras the handful of alleged reformers 


is concerned, they might just as well cease their futile attacks and permit the people to run this 
country to suit themselves. 


Nothing could be more fair or more consistent with our own ideas of propriety. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS Will certainly continue its propaganda among the masses, as 
well as its efforts to touch the wsthetic sense of the more distinguished perpetrators, 
patrons and beneficiaries of vulgarity, whom we have named. Meanwhile we shall 
rest in the assurance that, as soon as we shall have made sufficient progress to indicate 


to our practical brother of Profitable Adverttsing a public preference of good taste, he 
will promptly give himself the juxury of co-operating in the work—alike to his profit 
and pleasure, steadfast and unquestioning as are he and those of his gentle trade in the 
principle so neatly put by the first gentleman of old Rome: 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 


JoHN DEWi1TT WARNER. 


MUNICIPAL PRINTING IN BOSTON.* 


The Department's printing plant was established March 1, 1897, and has therefore 
been carried on for four years(nearly), * * * 

Finding these differences between the facts and the published figures, and, more- 
over, noting the great difficulty of interpreting the present form of report—which, while 
displaying excellently the details for comparison with the city auditor’s accounts (which 
is, of course, necessary and proper) does not contain a clear and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the year’s results, which is the thing most important for a report of this charac- 
ter to show, in order that members of the city government and the taxpayers may readily 
understand the figures and be able to draw correct deductions from them—I have, there- 
fore, considerably changed the form of the report. * * * 


RESULTS. 


The results of these tabulations are as follows: 





|* This article is the gist of a report made to Mayor Hart, under date of February 23, 1901. 
Much has been written pro and con about this experiment in municipal activity. We vow have for 
the first time an authoritative statement based upon a careful and complete examination of the plant 
and its flaances, Mr. Chase having audited all the books and accounts.—Epiror.] 





MUNICIPAL PRINTING. 


1897-98. 


Total receipts from the business $127,601 66 
Total expenses (excluding plant, but including de 
preciation—10 per cent of cost) 182,716 87 


Deficit or loss (first year) $5,115 21 


Total receipts $147,484 48 
Total expenses 144,655 25 


Gain (second year) 


Net loss (two years) 


Total receipts $137,451 
Total expenses 140,973 % 


Deficit or loss (third year) 


Total loss for three years 


Total receipts $153,972 70 
cps: endarinne a hseR wale aniemmaienion 170,012 65 


Deficit (fourth year) 16,039 95 


Total loss for four years $21,848 10 


FIXED EXPENSES. 


In considering the above results, it must be remembered that even if there were 
no printing plant, the eity would be (had previously been) obliged to appropriate 
money for a superintendent of printing, to receive bids, etc., from private contractors 
for the printing, and also carry on the postage department (now a part of the printing). 

The expense of this work—superintendent’s salary, clerks, stationery, expenses, 
etc.—would figure about $6,500 per year, probably, and if allowance of this amount is 
made for the four years above (viz.: charge $26,000 to appropriations account instead 
of expense account) the results of the period would be as follows: 


$566,509 90. 
I I natn ce baits b Saas chs evs adeeeusled $588,358 OV 
Deduct for fixed expenses (as explained above) 26,000 00 
$562,358 00 
Also item — 1,330 11 
— 561,027 89 
(Which is the balance of various items entered twice, aud other 
correctiuns in the first three years’ accouatr.) 


Apparent profit from operation for four years $5,482 01 


CAPITAL INVESTED BY THE CITY IN THE PLANT. 


I have divided the appropriations made during these four years into two kinds, 
viz. : (a) ‘* Capital appropriations,” which consist of the $40,000 originally appropriated 
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to purchase the plant in 1897, and $10,000 appropriated for Working Capital in 1899; 
total of $50,000 which would correspond to the capital account of a private concern; and 
(6) Ordinary appropriations for expenses, etc. 

This “‘ capital appropriation ” may be considered as loaned by the city to the print- 
ing plant, and the latter should earn interest thereon (enough to pay at least the rate the 
city has to pay on its bonds), and also should earn enough additional to create a sinking 
fund, which would pay cff the loaned capital in a reasonable number of years (say 
twenty). 

If we figure this interest charge on $50,000 as 4 per cent per year, the 
total for four years would be $8,000 00 


And if the payment to sinking-fund ne teken at $1,500 per year, the 
total for four years would be 


Making a total to be deducted from the apparent profits from 
ope $14,000 00 
5,482 01 
We have as a practically deficit upon the operation of the plant for 
four years 


Or a net loss of $2,129.50 per year. 
* 


” * 


COST COMPARED WITH CONTRACT WORK. 


Allof the figures so far given have been based on the prices charged by the print- 
ing department to the other departments for their printing and to the appropriation 
account for city documents. 

It is, therefore, apparent that if the departments have been paying more than 
would be charged by outside private contractors for the same work, then these apparent 
profits to the city may be wholly fictitious, and the fact be that a heavier loss has 
occurred from the operation of the plant than has been already set forth. 

On the other hand, if these prices are less than outside contractors will accept, 
then the city would have made greater gains (or rather less losses) than those stated. 

It is, of course, probable that the first alternative is the true one, rather than the 
second. Some of the reasons for such a conclusion are: Shorter hours of labor for the 
same, or higher wages; extra expenses for unnecessary men; difficulty of disciplining 
the employees and getting the work done as rapidly and economically as in a private 
plant, etc. 

On the other band, it is doubtless true that a plant such as this one, with all the 
presses, type, rules, etc., especially designed to handle the regular work of the city, 
would save money (other things equal) over a private plant not so well fitted and 
arranged, and as the printing required by the city is now greater than ever before, and 
contains many half-tone illustrations, etc., which add to the cost very materially, it is 
quite a problem to decide whether or not it would be to the city’s advantage to dispense 
with the plant entirely and rely upon private contractors, as was formerly done. 

Also against the expenses and Josses to the city should be credited whatever benefit 
there has been to the various departments by having their work done at the municipal 
plant, which might arise from quicker completion of work, due to better facilities, bet- 
ter quality of printing, paper, etc., and better opportunities for corrections and addi- 
tions by the departments of their original copy furnished to printer, provided, of 
course, that the facts agree with the above statements. So far as I have been able to 
determine, there is considerable difference of opinion among heads of departments, 
some being satisfied with the work and others dissatisfied. 
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Another and more evident merit of the municipal plant is the direct benefit to the 
employees therein, whose hours of labor have been shortened, holidays granted, and 
wages increased. This consideration is an important one, and one to be highly com- 
mended and continued, but the good results of such a policy should, of course, be made 
evident in the financial results of the plant, which can scarcely be said to have been 
the case by the present showing, or else in the marked improvement in the work done 
for the departments over that which would be done by less fortunate workmen in 
private concerns. 

CONCLUSIONS, 

It is evident that the municipal printing plant has not had the financial success 
which was anticipated when the plant was established in 1897, and it is further evident 
that unless a marked improvement is made in the results, the plant must necessarily be 
dispensed with and the city printing handled by private contracts as formerly. 

This would be a public misfortune, but, in my opinion, it can be avoided only by a 
rigid adherence to business principles in the management of the plant, including the 
appointment and removal of employees. There is no doubt in my mind, after a careful 
examination of all the circumstances, that fifteen to twenty per cent of the expenses of 
the department would be saved, if the pressure of political influence in favor of appli- 
cants for positions were wholly removed, and the superintendent left entirely free to 
run his department as a private business is carried on, appointing experienced and capa- 
ble employees only, and purchasing his materials wherever they can be bought at the 
lowest prices. 

The present management is, I believe, endeavoring to do this and has the en- 
couragement and support of the mayor, but the absolute necessity for greater efforts in 
this direction is clearly evident from the figures submitted above. 

If it is decided to continue the operation of the plant for another year the results 
should be watched carefully. During this time the expenses should be markedly re- 
duced, and the charges for printing to the departments should be made, so far as possi- 
ble, upon the exact basis of outside printers’ charges for the same work (without allow- 
ance for the extra labor required by shorter hours at the plant), then the actual] 
deficiency which the municipal plant causes can be correctly understood and proper 
action can be taken. 

With the plant run as a business solely for the benefit of the city as a whole, there 
is no doubt in my mind that all expenses can be paid, the cost to departments reduced, 
and a profit shown by the plant sufficient to pay the interest upon its capital and ac- 
cumulate a surplus or sinking fund, sufficient to ultimately reimburse the city for the 
capital expenditures in the plant. 

Such a result will require marked ability and independence in the management 
and due forbearance on the part of all others from interference with the business of the 
city’s printing. 

Harvey §. CHase, 
Public Accountant and Auditor. 





CHICAGO STREET RAILWAYS. 


Report of "the Street Railway Commission to the City Cauncil of the City of Chicago. 

December, 1900. 8vo, 136 pp. Paper. 

The Street Railway Commission of Chicago was created December 18, 1899, by a 
resolution of council which authorized the mayor to appoint seven members of that 
body to investigate and report with reference to the feasibility of municipal ownership 
and the conditions upon which it would be wise to renew the existing grants of fran- 
chise which will soon expire. The report under review was transmitted to the council 
in December, 1900. 

The task of the Commission was the formulation of a policy based upon a series 
of thorough investigations of the street railway system of Chicago, which culminated 
in the Harlan report. The present report has taken shape in the draft of a compre- 
hensive “Act in Regard to Street Railways” and in certain recommendations with ref- 
erence to the terms of franchise grants to be made by local authorities under the gen- 
eral provisions of the state law. The discussion of the policy which is thus outlined 
reveals a thorough knowledge of the experience of American and foreign cities and 
careful consideration of the most advanced theory of local transportation. The Com- 
mission has taken a broad view of the public interests involved in the management of 
street railway systems. Nevertheless its recommendations are on the whole distinctly 
conservative in tone. 

In framing the act for the regulation of street railways, the Commission wisely 
recognizes the principle that transportation policy should be largely determined by local 
conditions, It declares that the purpose is ‘‘ to confer upon the municipality the power 
to work out such a solution of the street railway problem as may best suit its inhab- 
itants, without, however, conferring upon the present generation the power needlessly 
to tie the hands of succeeding generations.”’ 

The Commission first calls attention to the inevitable failure of competition in the 
street railway field and urges the frank recognition of monopoly. As it does not favor 
the public operation of railways, it proceeds to wrestle with the difficult question of 
public control. The act provides for this control through the local council, which is 
given sweeping power ‘‘to make all such regulations as may be needful to the securing 
of sufficient and adequate service and accommodation for passengers.” The Commis- 
sion recommends that the administrative machinery of contro] shall be under the direc- 
tion of a standing committee of the city council. 

The duration of franchise grants is fixed in the act ata maximum period of twenty 
years, but the Commission views with approval the Massachusetts system of indefinite 
term grants. The report cites the experience of Massachusetts and Washington, D. C., 
and marshals the well known arguments in favor of such grants, but the Commission is 
evidently afraid of getting so far ahead of its public as to lose its leadership and so de- 
clares that the indefinite grant ‘‘would mark such a radical departure from present 
policy that the Commission has hesitated to do more than commend the idea to public 
favor.” As a compromise measure, it proposes that franchise grants contain a pro- 
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vision giving the city the right to terminate the contract at the end of every five year 
period. 

The Commission favors municipal ownership of tracks, but does not believe that 
Illinois is ready for public operation. But in recognition that this isa matter for local 
determination, the act provides that cities may acquire railway property, and that any 
city may undertake the operation of railways upon the approval of four-sevenths of the 
voters. In the event of the construction or purchase of street railways the general credit 
of the city shall not be pledged, but bonds may be issued on the basis of a fund derived 
from the lease or direct operation of the railways. 

The principle of popular referendum on street railway questions is given generous 
recognition. Not only is the question of municipal operation to be submitted to the 
voters, but any ordinance conveying franchise grants must be thus submitted if ten per 
cent of the voters petition for such action. Moreover, the authorities may resort to the 
referendum on ‘‘ any proposition relating to street railways,” and they must seek the 
popular approval of any ordinance which attempts to establish competition with an ex- 
isting company. 

The recommendations of the Commission for securing publicity of accounts are 
admirable. The act is minute in its specification of the information which must be fur- 
nished under oath. The Massachusetts law has been accepted as a model, but the state 
auditor instead of the railroad commission is given supervision of the accounts. There 
is provision also for direct financial supervision of the system of each city by the munici- 
pal authorities. 

* A remedy for over-capitalization is sought in the restriction of the issue of stocks 
and bonds to a par value not more than twenty-five per cent in excess of the actual value 
of the property of the company. To administer this provision, the act creates a board 
composed of the state auditor, the state treasurer and the attorney general, who must 
pass upon all proposed stock aad bond issues. 

With reference to labor the Commission lays down the sound principle that “fair 
treatment of street railway workers is demanded by the public primarily as a means of 
securing efficient and continuous service.” To secure this, the Commission suggests 
compulsory arbitration for all labor disputes, but the details of the plan are reserved 
for later report. 

The Commission sets forth the fact that owing to the independent operation of 
lines in different parts of the city, Chicago has the zone system of fare in its most per- 
verted form. But it dodges the difficult question of the regulation of fares and the rela. 
tion of rate of fare to compensation by remarking with solemnity and with evident truth 
that ‘‘ the whole question of fares needs overhauling and study.” 

The report after some very general suggestions on motive power, subways, co- 
ordination of service and a non-commital section on legal questions involved, closes 
with an appendix. And herein the tail comes dangerously near wagging thedog. The 
report exclusive of appendix covers seventy pages; the appendix covers sixty-six pages. 
This full appendix opens with a letter from Dr. M. R. Maltbie outlining briefly but 
clearly the general principles which should be regarded in framing a street railway 
policy. This is followed by a suggestive paper by Mr. George E. Hooker, on ‘‘ Public 
Policy concerning Rapid Transit.” Two views of municipal ownership and operation 
are presented through articles by Albert Shaw and Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, re- 
printed from the Independent. There is also a full extract from the report of the 
Massachusetts committee of 1898 which is cited so frequently by the Commission. And 


finally there is a valuable and timely paper on the ‘‘ Paris Subway System,” by Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James. 
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The Commission has presented in this report a programme which establishes a 
sound general policy in street railway matters. In the recent struggles against the 
attempts of the street railway corporations to extend existing franchise grants, Chicago 
has shown a degree of intelligence and of vigilant determination to safeguard public 
interest which few great American cities have yet exhibited. If her enlightened citi- 
zenship secures the adoption of the policy of the Commission, Chicago will be in con- 
dition to deal successfully with the puzzling problems of local adjustment of fare and 
condiiions of service which the early expiration of franchise grants is now forcing upon 
her attention. FREDERIC W. SPEIRS. 

Philadelphia. 


STATISTICS OF CITIES. 


Statistice of Cities. Published in the September issue of the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor, 1900, pp. 916-1014. 


This is the second annua! compilation of municipal statistics, the first having been 
published by the same department a year before. The statistics cover a wide range of 
subjects as may be seen from the following table of contents : 

Table I.—Population, area, period covered, etc. 

Table I1.—Police, retail liquor saloons, and arrests, by causes. 

Table III. —Firemen, fire equipment, and property loss from fires. 

Table 1V.—Marriages and births. 

Table V.—Deaths, by causes. 

Table VI —Percentage of deaths from each specified cause. 

Table VII.—Death rate per 1,000 population. 

Table VIII.—Area of public parks, and of streets paved, by kind of pavement. 

Table IX.—Care of streets, disposal of garbage, and food and sanitary inspection. 

Table X.—Public schools and libraries. 

Table XI.—Charities: Almshouses, charitable homes, etc., orphan asylums, and 
hospitals. 

Table XII.—Cost of water, gas, and electric-light plants owned and operated by 
cities. 

Table XIII.—Debt, basis of assessment, assessed valuation of property, and taxa- 
tion. 

Table X1V.—Income from all sources. 

Table XV.—Expenditures for construction and other capital outlay. 

Table XVI.—Expenditures for maintenance and operation. 

Table X VII.—Summary of income and expenditures. 

Table XVIII.—Ascets, 

Table XIX —Per capita debt, assessed valuation of property, and expenditures 
for maintenance. 

The present report covers but 129 cities (although it should have been 135) as 
against 140 last year, since Congress authorized an inquiry only for cities with a popula- 
tion of not less than 30,000. 

With but few exceptions the subjects treated in these tables are the same as last 
year, but where changes have been made they show a marked improvement on the 
original plan. Thus we have the addition of an entirely new table containing statistics 
of marriages and births which was lacking in the first report; the table contains totals 
of marriages and of births by sex, birth-rate per thousand, and number of still-births. 
Table IX relating to ‘‘ care of streets ” has been enlarged by the addition of the item of 
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“ food and sanitary inspection,” under which are given the numbers of food and sanitary 
inspectors in each city. 

Table XIV has been enlarged by adding the incomes received from water works, 
gas-works and electric light plants. By far the most important addition, however, next 
to the table on marriages and births, if not equally important to it, is Table XIII, 
Assets. In the first Report the assets were given for each city in one lump sum. In the 
present Report the subject occupies a separate table, in which the assets of each city are 
given under 56 heads, such as schools (land and building, apparatus, etc.), fire depart- 
ment (in a similar manner as schools), police department (ditto), city hall (ditto), 
libraries (ditto), parks (ditto), jails, hospitals, markets, bath-houses, water-works, gas- 
works, cash in the treasury, etc., etc. Under ‘‘Charities” the report contains now not 
only data for municipal institutions, as was the case last year, but also ‘‘ private and 
semi-private institutions . . . open to those unable to support themselves.” The 
same is true of the table giving statistics of libraries where, in addition to municipally 
owned libraries, are given ‘‘ all of the libraries that are open to the public or a specified 
class of the public, except church and sunday-school libraries and libraries conducted 
wholly for profit.” The wisdom of the change will be apparent when it is stated 
that in last year’s report Greater New York figured as having only one library with a 
total of 16,241 volumes, when the Astor Library alone, which is to all intents and pur- 
poses a public library, has nearly half a million volumes. 

It is to be noted with great satisfaction that the improvements suggested last year 
by the editor of this magazine in his review of the first report’ have all been carried 
out. Thus, the cities are now arranged in the order of the size of their population, 
instead of alphabetically, as before, and the date of incorporation has been made to 
apply uniformly to the first incorporation, subsequent reincorporations being indicated 
in each case in a foot-note. To obviate the discrepancies between the number of arrests 
and convictions, also noticed in last year’s review, the item “ Convictions,” in Table 
II, relating to police and arrests, has been dropped, since only ‘‘in a few cases it was 
found possible te secure these data, but in most cases nojaccurate information could be 
had on this subject.” 

A few further suggestions may be now in place. In Table X the total number of 
pupils and their average daily attendance are given under two heads; ‘‘high schools” 
and ‘‘ other schools,” and Col. Wright finds it necessary to add by way of explanation 
that ‘‘ the low average daily attendance in a few of the cities is accounted for by the 
fact that there are several night schools having a large membership, the’attendance be- 
ing very irregular, and the schools being in operation only a few months during the 
year.” It would seem that such an average is about as meaning!ess as were the averages 
given in the early state reports on labor statistics, where the wages of men from super- 
intendent to floor-sweeper, and of women and children were thrown together to obtain 
an “average.” In view of the fact that the night schools are attended largely, if not 
exclusively, by the adult foreign born population, the statistics of enrollment and at- 
tendance in those schools acquire an importance and significance of their own, and 
should be presented separately, the more so that they are accurately kept, as a rule, by 
the boards of education of each city and can be inserted without great difficulty. In- 
cidentally that would lend more accuracy to the statistics of the day schools. 

Another suggestion is in connection with death rate figures. Both the first and 
second Reports give ‘‘ official ” death rates which are calculated on the basis of popula- 
tion ‘‘asestimated by the health officers” of the respective cities. The census taken 





* Cf. MunicipaL A¥rairs, 8:747-748. 
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last year, has enabled the editors of the Report to add a column of death rates caleu- 
lated on the basis of the census population. ‘‘In some cases,” it is remarked, ‘‘ these 
do not differ greatly from the figures used by the health officers themselves.” That de. 
pends on what we mean by the word ‘“‘greatly.” There are nine cities in which the 
difference between the two rates is from three to four deaths per thousand, which is 
equivalent to an error of more than 20 per cent (¢. g., official rate 15, actual rate 18, 
error about 17 per cent). In the following twelve cities the difference exceeds four 
units per thousand : 


City. : DIFFERENCE. City. DIFFERENCE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 6.47 Dallas, Tex. 4.78 
Nashville, Tenn. 6.31 Augusta, Ga. 6.48 
San Antonio, Tex. 5.15 Mobile, Ala. 5.73 
Norfolk, Va. 6.48 Galveston, Tex. 7.90 
Houston, Tex. 8.18 Knoxville, Tenn. 4.34 
Covington, Ky. 4.94 Butte, Mont. 7.79 

It is worth noting that the greatest discrepancies occurred in southern cities, but 
there are numerous cases of northern cities with discrepancies from 14 to 3 points, 
Most of the official errors, too, were in assuming a larger population than actually ex- 
isted, thus making the death rate appear smaller than it really was. Of the 127 cities 
reporting death rates, 90 erred in favor of a minimized death rate, while only 37 exag- 
gerated it. Such inaccuracy makes comparison of death rates from year to year and 
between city and city well nigh impossible, and it is to be hoped that some way will be 
found for introducing a factor of eorrection similar to the one used in the Registrar- 
General's report from Great Britain. 

The Department of Labor is to be congratulated with having carried out so diffi- 


cult a task with so much accuracy and care as it did, thus laying the foundation for a 
more comprehensive compilation of municipal in the near future. 
New York City. N. I. Stone. 


MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


Highth National Conference for Good City Government. Proceedings. Published by 
the National Municipal League. Philadelphia, 1900. 8vo, 286 pp. Cloth, $1.%3 


The Eighth National Conference for Good City Government was held at Milwaukee, 
September 19, 20 and 21,1900. There were seven sessions besides the banquet. Among 
the prominent speakers may be mentioned Rev. Washington Gladden, Comptroller 
Coler, Chas. J. Bonaparte, Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, Prof. 
Frank J. Goodnow, George C. Sikes, Secretary of the Chicago Street Railway Com- 
mission Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. The volume under review contains the 
proceedings in full, including the eighteen formal papers presented and the subsequent 
discussions, the banquet speeches, business transactions and annual official reports. 

It appears that the League has an annual expenditure of about $2,500, half being 
borne by contributions. The small sum received from the sale of ‘‘ Proceedings” ($228) 
indicates that libraries and teachers, as well as students of municipal politics, do not yet 
understand how important are the contributions contained in these annual publications. 
That interest in the work of the League is rapidly growing is shown by the statement of 
the secretary that the 45 municipal reform associations of 1894 have now increased to 
463 which devote all or a part of their time to the study of municipal problems. One 
most significant fact is the general active interest now being taken by business and 
financial organizations in reconstructing municipal politics. Thanks to the co-opera- 
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tion of these various civic organizations, the year 190@ was notable for the progressive 
measures adopted in various states and cities, resulting im the partial adoption of the 
League's recommendations with regard to charters, primary election laws and control 
of public franchises. 

The progress of the League in organization and unity is indicated by the character 
of the papers presented. At the earlier sessions a great deal of time was devoted to re- 
ports from various cities whose problems were treated as local and isolated. Inductions 
have since been made, the League has furnished opportunities for organizations in every 
part of the country to compare notes until now they seem to have recognized that each 
city has to deal with a national problem and with universal social laws. For imstance, 
discussion has turned from bosses to bossism, from railway companies to franchises, 
from local boodlers to the commercial spirit in politics, from criticism to construction. 
The present volume contains hardly a doubting negative tone. The facts presented 
emphasize past successes, the theories point to constructive statesmanship. 

Four general subjects were discussed from various points of view, viz.: The 
Municipal Program, The Relation of Public Service Corporations to City Government, 
Primary Election Reforms and Uniform Municipal Accounting. The first group of 
papers served rather to introduce the National League to the Wisconsin audience and 
to interpret its Program in the light of local needs. Dr. Sparling pointed out the needs 
of arousing interest in the civil government of the small city with a population less 
than 25,000. He recommended the extension of the home rule principle to the smaller 
units whose ‘‘ numerous and divided needs, low tax valuations, and low social vitality, 
present a problem whose solution is farther in the future than that of the larger city.” 
Mr. McAneny urged the extension of civil serviee regulations as the essential check 
upon the powers of the mayor, given in the Municipal Program. From New York ex- 
perience he showed that it was quite as necessary to provide against arbitrary removal 
and unregulated “‘ exceptions,” as against political appointment to office. 

Commercialism in Politics, its cause and its remedy, was the second general sub- 
ject and the one which received most attention at the discussions and at the banquet. 
Mr. Coler suggests that our material progress has been the nursery of our gravest dan- 
gers. The politician has had in his hands the disposition of valuable franchises. When 
favors are for sale, buyers can always be found. The politician has dickered and 
blackmailed because rich profits awaited the buyer. Capital pays peace money rather 
than fight in the open for honest politics. Thus it is that every trust in the country 
to-day is in whole or in part a creation of dishonest commercialism in politics. The 
remedy is an aroused and intelligent public opinion. 

Mr. Gladden insists that capital is offensive, not merely defensive. It bribes not 
because it must, but because it profits from corruption. The chief source of corruption 
is the public service corporation, which wishes its spoliation of the people legalized. 
As palliatives Mr. Gladden suggests publicity of accounts, prohibition of stock water- 
ing, the popular vote on all franchises. As an effectual remedy he proposes govern- 
ment ownership. Nor would he wait for civil service reform. Civil service will follow, 
not precede municipal ownership, because dishonest officials make more out of fran- 
chise companies than out of the city trust. 

Mr. Hooker and Mr. Sikes urge as a remedy the indeterminate franchise or con- 
tinuing control. ‘‘ Franchise grants should not run for any definite period, should 
specifically reserve to the granting power the right not only of absolute regulation of 
service and charges, but of revocation at any time, and should insure the grantee against 
injury by providing for compensation in case of revocation; such compensation to be 
based upon the cost of duplication less depreciation, depreciation including loss of 
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availability in the plant from invention or otherwise.” This would cause the grantee 
to rely solely upon the merits of the service as the means of insuring continuance. Ip 
justification of this reasoning, it is insisted that it is precisely in Washington and 
Boston, where there is no guaranty of definite duration for street railway franchises, 
that the most creditable development anywhere to be found in respect to facilities and 
their higher organization has taken place. Congress has provided for continuing con 
trol and optional municipal ownership of all franchises in Porto Rico. Mr. Sikes 
argues that the remedy proposed would surely enlist the public service corporations on 
the side of pure politics, for they would then demand a city council of judgment, in. 
tegrity and fairness. 

Mr. Wilder, editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, discussed the primary election law 
which is now before the Wisconsin legislature, and cited the experiments which have 
been made by other states. It is stated that election reforms must depend not upon the 
elimination of partisanship, but upon its control. This control must come through 
some system of direct voting, which will also make the primary as mueh an official 
state function as the election. Dr. Maltbie reinforces this argument by showing that 
parties are produced by permanent, not temporary factors; that party organizations are 
growing in all large cities in Europe as well as in America; that, furthermore, the union 
of national and local parties is universal and inevitable. Dr. Maltbie believes that inde- 
pendent municipal parties cannot solve the municipal problem, but that national parties 
must adopt municipal programs. We must direct our attention more towards men and 
motives than towards the form of organization. Thus we shall have not more inde- 
pendent parties but more independent voters. The following alterations in our gov- 
ernmental system are recommended: (1) Separate municipal from state and national 
elections; (2) Decrease the number of elective officers; (3) Facilitate independent non- 
inations im order to induce the parties to consider the wishes of the independents before 
making nominations; (4) Perfect the party system; (5) Extend the referendum; (6) 
Centralize responsibility; (7) Eradicate the spoils idea. 

Uniform Municipal Accounting was the last general subject. Mr. Baker, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Engineering News, showed that sixteen national and state organizations 
were working toward uniform statistics and recommending a uniform system to their 
correspondents. Mr, Henderson, State Examiner for Wyoming, told of the successful 
trial of state examination of public accounts in that state. Since 1892 the county ex- 
penditures have decreased from $412,000 to $295,000, a decrease equivalent to a levy of 
three mills on the dollar on the assessed property valuation. In 1892 only two out of 
twelve counties were on a cash basis. The discussion of these papers called forth val- 
uable testimonies from various states (pp. 53-62) and led to the appointment of a 
**committee to give special consideration to the subject of municipal accounts.” This 
committee will be welcomed by administrators as well as students. Owing to the 
method of appointment, the various municipal offices are held by men untrained to the 
scrutiny of statistical returns. They have not been taught to regard reports as aids to 
administration. Yet few officers are lacking in that professional pride which will 
respond to public comparisons by striving to approximate a universally recognized and 
uniform minimum standard of excellence in official reports. 

Finally should be mentioned the paper by Mr. Foulke who advocates minority 
and proportional representation, and the abolition of the ward. The lines which divide 
men’s opinions are not ward lines at all. They are differences of interests, of views, of 
convictions on matters of general policy, or differences of opimion regarding the integ- 
rity or qualifications of particular officials. Interests are to-day actually represented in 
city councils; their representation should be made ostensible. Anarchists with repre- 
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sentation are no more dangerous to the state than anarchists without representation. 
The ward system limits the choice of candidates and consequently lowers the standard. 
Ward politics will disappear when the ward ceases to be the basis for city representa- 
tion. 

Several concrete propositions contained in the; Proceedings may be expected to 
awaken general discussion and to invite application. They have all been successfully 
tested. Among them may be mentioned (1) Compensation to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Municipal League who plans and directs the valuable Conferences; (2) The sub- 
stitution of the indeterminate for the limited or perpetual franchise; (3) The abolition of 
the ward; (4) Compulsory uniform public accounting with public examination; (5) State 
regulation of the primary, and facilitation of nominations. 

Of far reaching importance also should be the investigations of the committee 
appointed ‘‘to ascertain the extent to which instruction in‘Municipal Government and 
its betterment is offered by American institutions of learning.” Independent munici- 
pal organizations have hitherto encountered not only the opposition of organized national 
parties, but also the apathy of the citizen. To counteract these two factors, there is no 
recourse but painstaking education. At the present time it would seem that the various 
educational agents are not sufficiently enlisted in the movement to concentrate attention 
upon the responsibilities, opportunities and dignity of ;municipal citizenship. The sup- 
port of the daily press is sporadic, while the {various journals published by civic 
organizations’ circulate, <for the most part, among allies rather than among’ possible 
recruits. In the schools, text-books in harmony with past political traditions” cater to 
an interest in national government, to the partial, if not total exclusion of municipa 
problems. It is the purpose of the above mentioned inquiry to determine what 
attempts are now being made by institutions of learning as well as writers and pub- 


lishers of text-books to disseminate information with reference to essentially municipal 
problems. 


University of Pennsylvania. WItitam H. ALLEN. 


TAMMANY HALL. 


The History of Tammany Hall. By Gustavus Myers. Published by the author, 

52 William St., New York City, 1900. 12mo, 357pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Long drudgery of research has been gone through by the author of these interest. 
ing pages. ‘‘ Files of all the available newspapers from 1789 to the present time” (a 
task for purgatory), ‘‘state and city histories, biographies, sketches, essays, political 
pamphlets and broadsides,” and finally ‘‘numberless dreary pages of the minutes and 
documents of the common council (which for the years previous to 1831 exist only in 
manuscript), journals and documents of the Senate and Assembly” and weary files of 
the records of ten other official bodies—all have been examined by him as if to prove 
what mortal man can suffer. The result, however, is compact and readable, full of 
valuable matter, but not too heavy nor detailed for the enquiring citizen who wants an 
accurate, impartial account,of the Society that has ruled New York with few intervals 
since 1800, 

Mr. Myers is always a historian, never a partisan. The facts he has unearthed 
are so eloquent that he wisely leaves them to speak for themselves. Conclusions and 
morals the reader can draw without more than an occasional hint from the narrator. 

If any self-respecting member of Tammany Hall would but read this plain tale, 
he would be forced to retire from a body with so nefarious a history. From the 
beginning until now the record is one long story,of deception, broken promises, fights, 
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hypocrisy and greed. It used to be thought that Tammany had an innocent infancy 
and became vicious and rowdy only in early manhood. The impression was inaccurate: 
Dishonor attaches to it from the reign of Aaron Burr, the first leader, down to the 
supremacy of Richard Croker. ‘‘ During three years, culminating in 1809, a series of 
disclosures regarding the corruption of Tammany officials astounded the city. 

In the resultant revelations many Tammany chiefs suffered.” Several officers were 
convicted of peculation. But the worst disclosure affected the Society’s founder: 
William Mooney. He was appointed ‘‘superintendent of the almshouse, at an annual 
recompense of $1,000 and the support of his family in the place, provided that this 
latter item should not amount to over $500.” Mooney had a more exalted idea of how 
he and his family ought to live. He spent nearly $4,000 on himself and family in 
addition to his salary; he had taken from the city supplies about $1,000 worth of 
articles, and moreover had expended various sums for ‘“‘ trifles for Mrs. Mooney ”"—a 
term which survived for many years in local politics. 

Samuel Swartwout, a Tammany leader, between 1830 and 1835 robbed the gov. 
ernment of nearly $1,250,000. The community was so impressed with the size of 
this defalcation that a verb ‘‘ to Swartwout ” was coined, which remained in general use 
for many years thereafter. A little lates Wm. M. Price, a lesser figure in Tammany, 
defaulted for $75,000. The next year ‘‘ testimony was brought out tending to show 
that the police justices, by means of an understanding with policemen and jailers, ex- 
torted money from prisoners and shielded counterfeiters, thieves, street walkers and 
malefactors from arrest or conviction.” A special committee in 1842 reported that dis- 
honest office-holders had recently robbed the city of little short of $100,000. Contracts 
were let for over double the sum that responsible persons offered. Land belonging to 
the city was fraudulently sold and ‘‘convicts were allowed to escape from Blackwell’s 
Island on condition that they voted as their keepers ordered them. Prisoners whose 
terms had expired were kept at the public expense until election day, to get their 
votes.” The council of 1852 earned the expressive name of ‘‘The Forty Thieves.” 
Wm. M. Tweed was one of its members and learned his lessons well. It was in this 
council that the fight over Wall Street ferry occurred, of which one alderman in the 
language of the City Hall, declared ‘‘ it was the damnedst fighd that was ever had in the 
common council; it cost them (one of the applicants) from $20,000 to $25,000.” 
Similar ‘evidence could be quoted to carry the shameful history through the hundred 
million dollar raid of Tweed and his fellow scoundrels down to the more carefully con 
cealed and legalized methods of to-day. 

It is a common delusion that Tammany has grown and flourished upon manhood 
suffrage and the admission of aliens. This volume shows that the organization was just 
as powerful and corrupt under a suffrage limited to propertied natives as it has been 
since. Infact, Tammany for many years was hostile to the extension of the suffrage 
and the entry of foreigners. Up to 1820, ‘‘ though professing itself devoted to the wel- 
fare of the poor, it was essentially a middle-class institution.” At first the Irish, now 
the rulers of the city, were bitter opponents of Tammany Hall and supporters of Clinton 
who had worked to reduce the naturalization period from fourteen to five years. When 
Tammany found popular opinion too strong to resist, the leaders veered and advocated 
the measures they had previously condemned. That has been theirplanalways. They 
have never formulated great measures and led the public mind; generally they have 
been too ignorant to understand statesmanship and too busy plundering to care for it- 
They fought the abolition of imprisonment for debt and tried to re-enact it when they 
thought the interest of the workingmen had cooled. Only at the last moment, when 
the Workingmen’s party had polled heavily, did Tammany support a mechanics’ lien 
law to protect the workmen against swindling or bankrupt contractors. 
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Tammany was the most persistent and vigorous opponent of the construction of 
the Erie canal, the great early example of state ownership that brought the trade of the 
rich lands of the middle west to New York city and established her commercial 
supremacy. 

Tammany was hostile to the registration of voters for the prevention of ballot 
frauds, denouncing it as inquisitorial, tyrannical and unjust. Up to the firng on Fort 
Sumter, slavery had no stouter advocate in the South than Tammany in New York. 
“In the hall, Southern representatives spoke and spread broadcast their doctrines on 
every available occasion; however ultra their doctrines might be, the Wigwam 
audiences never missed applauding them enthusiastically.” 

The organization has regularly surpassed Pecksniff in its professions of virtue. 
No claims to saintliness could be too lofty for it to make. Time and again it has 
presented the spectacle of;Satan rebuking sin. The Society’s calls for meetings for 
long time summoned the faithful to ‘‘ recount to each other the deeds of our departed 
chiefs and warriors in order that it may stimulate us to imitate them in whatever is vir- 
tuous and just.” In @ high-falutin’ address to Jackson, full of the finest flowers of Hiber- 
nico-Tammany oratory, Wm. Mooney, fresh from providing “‘ trifles for Mrs. Mooney,” 
modestly claimed: ‘‘Sons of Liberty, here, sir, we guard the patriot flame—preserved 
by concord—its effulgence, in a blaze of glory, shall surround and accompany you to 
the temple of interminable fame and honor.” Upon the revelation of some Whig 
frauds in 1888, Tammany with crocodile tears said in its address: ‘‘It is with shame 
that we record these dark transactions. . . We would, if we could, blot out their 
existence, for it brings disgrace on our whole country, and will make the enemies of 
civil freedom laugh with joy.” 

There has always been the closest union between the Tammany Society and the 
political organization. Though the Society was incorporated nominally for charitable 
purposes, nobody was deceived at the time. The sachems who control the building 
have always been able to influence nominations by the simple plan of shutting out any 
faction they disliked, and declaring the opposing faction to be “regular.” Several 
royal rows with the accompaniment of smashed furniture and cracked skulls have 
shown the high worth attached by hostile sections within the organization to the right 
to use the Society’s rooms and establish a claim to regularity. When nomination under 
the star has meant almost certain election, the control of the emblem by the “ philan- 
tropic”’ sachems has been the most effective political power. 

Since Tammany has rarely, if ever, originated progressive proposals and has gen- 
erally fought them until they were near victory, since its history is as foul as a sewer 
and its hypocrisy as sickening as Chadband’s, how has it contrived to maintain not only 
existence but supremacy? These valuable pages by Mr. Myers‘suggest the answer. 

First, its opponents have often been no better than itself; the citizens were fre- 
quently offered only a choice of looters. And, furthermore, the Whigs were generally 
united against the workmen while Tammany was shrewd enough to give way and, at 
any rate, to pretend friendliness, whenever the workmen showed they were in earnest. 
“ This election (1834),” says our author, “ demonstrated clearly that the propertied 
classes as a whole were combined against the laborers, mechanics, farmers and produc- 
ing classes generally, and that they were as much concerned over the spoils of office as 
was the most rabid Tammany man.” During the panic winter of 1837-8 a Whig alder- 
man proposed to spend several million dollars for improvements that would “ raise the 
price of every lot west of Broadway $5,000 at a jump.” ‘‘ Millions to benefit land- 
owners and shippers, but not a dollar for the unemployed hungry !” exclaimed the 
Equal Rights men, They could find not much difference between the parties. ‘‘ Both 
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sweated the people for their own private interests.” When the Native Americans 
elected a mayor in 1844 on the promise of good police, clean streets, economical ex- 
penditure, and tax reduction, ‘‘ the scramble for office continued as before” and a re- 
action of disgust with reformers set in. 

After the downfall of Tweed the progressive party showed more sense. Mayor 
Havemeyer was careful in the distribution of revenue, the officials were of relatively 
high character, the schools were improved, tbe streets cleaned and the expenditures re- 
duced. But—these buts have often revived Tammany—by slurring allusions to Kelly’s 
humble origin and early occupation, he ‘‘threw the sympathy and support of the 
masses” on the Tammany side. More recent reform administrations have also been 
financially honest but out of touch with popular sentiment, especially with regard to 
the revival of the same puritanic laws that helped to overthrow the Native Americans 
fifty years before. 

Often in this history, Tammany is seen distributing alms to the poor, letting fall 
the crumbs from the rich plunderers’ table. True the doles were trifling compared with 
the loot; not even a tithe was passed on; Tammany was less generous than Robin 
Hood; but the tiny gifts have been productive of much good feeling. Starving men do 
not stop to reason; they ask no questions about where the food that fills them came 
from. Even to-day respectable people will tell that Tweed may have been a thief, but 
‘he was good to the poor” (in 1870-1 he gave $50,000 to the needy in his ward), and 
in their simplicity they seem to think the ‘‘ virtue” excuses the vice. Doubtless the 
distribution of the surplus of the last mayoralty election fund in charity is expected by 
Mr. Croker to yield a rich return; and “ Tim” Sullivan's Christmas dinners in the 
Bowery pay him hundreds per cent. 

Another reason for Tammany’s permanence is the shrewdness with which it has 
bribed and often won the leaders’of opposing parties. When disgraced and defeated, 
it has worn sackcloth and ashes and humbly offered its support to probity and honor. 
After the Tweed overthrow, the Wigwam nominated a member of the Committee of 
Seventy for mayor, and men of worth and unimpeachable character for other posts. 
As late as 1874, it was solid for Tilden as governor. In 1886, when the workmen were 
in revolt, Mr, Croker offered Henry George a nomination which was equivalent to an 
election; and, failing in this, he ran Mr. Hewitt as a representative of conservatism and 
order. While in 1897, to withstand the effect of the Lexow investigations, the Wig- 
wam hunted vainly for several weeks to find a candidate of honor and ability. Always, 
however, prosperity has brought back nefarious practices. 


**'The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 


Materialistic greed has been the chief, the most reliable force for holding the 
organization together. Its best opponent, civic patriotism is still young. As yet the 
social compunction of the richer classes has proved too new and ill-discip]ined to with- 
stand the brute force of the ward-heelers. But, now and again, this history shows that 
the masses will follow men of wealth and honor if only they will give evidence that they 
are really working for all the citizens, not for theirown social class. When Bryant and 
Leggett, as editors of the Hvening Post, advocated industrial and political reforms and 
opposed the exactions of the water, gas and ferry monopolists, they led the Equal Rights 
party to victory, and in 1837 drove the robbers from the seats of power. Only by follow- 
ing their example can their victory be repeated. In different forms the question of city 
monopolies is seen in these pages to have stirred the citizens continually. Always and 
naturally the plain people have been against the monopolists. But Tammany’s enemies 
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have rarely, on this question, been the people’s friends. Therefore the voters have re- 
fused to follow them. The present interest in municipal ownership is a continuation of 
an agitation that began in the first years of last century. If Tammany is allowed to 
pose as the sole friend of the masses against the corporations, no matter how hollow the 
pretension may be, it will win atelections, ‘‘ Better possible friends than declared foes,” 
the voters will say. But as soon as the educated and well-to-do range themselves for 
radical reforms, so soon as they prove they prefer the well-being of the masses to the 
pockets of the classes, the progress of the city to the enrichment of monopolists, they 
will find a force behind them that will trample Tammany under foot. 

All citizens who are glad to see villainy exposed in its naked hideousness and have at 
heart the advancement of our city, owe adebt of gratitude to Mr. Myers for his pain- 
staking investigation. They cannot discharge it better than by trying to give the volume 
a wide circulation. 

New York City. JoHN MaRTIN. 
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Dev. Soc. 
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INDEX FOR THE QUARTER, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1900. 


(NOTE.—The following subject index is intended to continue the work began in the first (March, 
1897) issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal 
Administration and City Conditions. In subseque»t numbers, the Index was made complete to 
September ist. So far as possible all books, reports, pamphlets and magazine articles of interest te 
students of city government which have appeared during the past three months, september to 
December, 1900. are included in the following list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS wil) 
contain similar indices covering the literature of each preceding quarter.) 





Aectylene. (See Lighting.) 


“ Advertising and Advertisers.” Warner, John De Witt Warner. Mun, Aff. 4:772 (Dec, 1900.) 


Albany, N. ¥. 
“ Water Filtration at Albany, Results of." MacHarg, Martin. Engng. Rec. 42:516 (Dec. 1, 1200.) 


Architecture. (See Building Laws.) 


Asphalt Paving. (See Pavements, Paving:) 


Assessments, Special. (See Finance, Taxation.) 
* Assessments for Local Improvements.”” Weakley, John B., Jr. (Pp. 41-45in ‘* Proceedings of 


} ~ os Annuai Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1893.” 8vo 48 pp. 
‘aper. 


California, Special Assessments in. (See California.) 
e = Systems and Assessments." Bouton, George T. Engng. Rec. 42:268 (Sept. 


“Special Assessments for City Work.”” Johnson, J.A. (Pp. 87-41 in ‘“‘Proceedings"of the 8rd 
Annual Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8Svo, 148 pp.® Paper.) 


“The Theory and Practice of Laying Assessments for Benefit.” Lewis, N. P. Public Policy 
3:849 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 


Baltimore, "id. 
“tie and Fire Departments of Baltimore,{Reform in the,”” Good Government 18:5 (July-Oct. 
.) 7 


Baths, Lavatories and Wash-Houses, Public. 
New York, Public Baths in. (See New York.) 
St. Paul, Bathsin. (See St. Paul.) 


Berlin. 
“City Council of Berlin, The.” James, Edmund J. Am. Gg. Sociol. 6:407 (Nov. 1900.) 
‘Elevated Road, The Berlin Electric.’ St. Ry. J. 16:980 (Oct. 13, 1900.) 
“ Housing of the Working Classes in Berlin.” Surveyor 18:566 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 


Municipal Railway, Electric Driving on the Berlin. (‘* Der Elektrische Betrieb auf der Berliner 
Stadt- und Ringbahn.”’) Glaser’s Annalen (Aug. 15, 1900.) 


Sewage Works at Berlin, Municipal. (Die {Stadtiechen Kanalieationwerke Berlins.’’) 
Gesund. Ing. 23:213 (July 15, 1900.) 


Bern, Switz. 


Finances and Population of Bern in the 15th Century. (‘‘Finanzwesen und Bevélkerung der 
Stadt Bern im 15Jahrhundert.”) Schindler, K. Zeitschrift fir Schweizerische Statistik , 1900. 


Birmingham, Eng. 


“Ebectric Railway in Birmingham, The.” Halstead, Marshal. Elec. R. 37:234: (Sept. 5, 100); 
Cons. Rep. 64:811 (Nov. 1900.) 


“How Birmingham Keeps Healthy.” Mun. J, 9:005 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 
“ Water Works, The Birmingham New.” Crespi, Alfred J. H. New Cent. R. 8:858 (Nov. 1900.) 


——. “The Construction of the Elan Aqueduct, Birmingham.”” Lapworth, Herbert. En by 
Rec, 42:292 (Sept. 49, 1900.) : _ 
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‘* Bombay, The Water Supply of.” San. Rec. 26:299 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 


Bosten, Mass. 
** Municipal Printing in Boston.’’ Chase, Harvey 8S. Mun. Aff. 4: 774 (Dec. 1800.) 
“ Public Work in 1899, Bostom."” Mun. Engng. 19:381 (Dec. 1900.) 
Subway. Results of Experience with the Boston. (‘‘ Erfolge und Erfakrungen mit der Bostoner 
ee” v. Emperger, Fritz. Zeitschr. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. (Oct. 5, 


* Water-Works, The Chestnut Hill Pumping Station of the Metropolitan.” Flinn, Alfred D, 
Engng. Ree. 42:345 (Oct. 18, 1900): 42:867 (Oct. 20, 1900); 42:890 (Oct. 27, 1900.) 
—.**The Wachusett Dam for the Metropolitan Water Supply, Boston, Mass." Flinn, Alfred 
D. Eegng. News 44:174 (Sept. 13, 1900.) 
— —. Engng. Rec. 42:218 (Sept. 8, 1900); 4£:242 (Sept. 15, 1900.) 


Bradford, Eng. 
“Garbage Cremation at Bradford, England.’ McTaggart, John. Engng. Rec. 42:897 (Sept. 2%, 


1900.) 

—. “The Dispesal of House Refuse in Bradford."’ McTaggart, John. Elec. R. (Lond.) Sept. 
14, 1900; Surveyor 18:312 (Sept. 14, 1900); San. Rec. 26:247 (Sept. 21, 1900 ; Engng. (Lond.) 
70:383 (Sept. 21, 1900.) ° 


“Gemege Treatment of dford.” San. Rec. 26:289 «Oct. 5, 1900); Surveyor 18:467 (Oct. 19, 
) 


** Water Works, The Bradford.” Watson, James. Engng. (Lond.) 70:349 (Sept. 14, 1900.) 


Brighten, Eng. 
Tramways. “ Brighton’s Latest Venture.”’ Mun. J. 9:697 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 


Bristol, Eng. 
“Tramway System, Bristol.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:563 (Nov. 8, 1900.) 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. (See under New York.) 


Building Laws and Regulations. 
**The Heights of Tall Buildings.’’ Engng. Rec. 42:217 (Sept. 8, 1900.) 


Burlington, Iowa. 
“The New Sewer Outfall at Burlington, Iowa.’’ Mun. Engng. 19:267 (Oct. 1900.) 


Bury, Eng. 
** Housing Problem at Bury, The.” San. Rec. 26:202 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 


*“ Cairo (Egypt) Electric Tramways, The.’’ Ry. World 8:245 (July 6, 1899.) 


California. 
at me 1) to Provide for Loca! Improvements within Municipalities.” Cal. Mun. 8;108 
ov. 1 


** Carlisle [Eng.) Electric Tramways, The City of." Ty. & Ry. World 9:477 (Oct. 11, 1900.) 
CS arities, City. (See also Child Problem in Cities and Pauperism.) 


Chicago, Ils. 
* Drainage Canala Joliet, Power Development of the.’ W. Elee’n, Sept. 22, 1900. 
**Gas War, Chicago.” Prog. Age 18:471 (Nov. 1, 1900.) 
= a of the Street Ratlway Commission of the City Council of the City of Chicago.” Sikes. 
orge C., Secretary. City Council, Chicago, 1900. 8vo,136 pp. Paper. 
** Saloon in Chicago, The.” Melendy, Royal L. Am. J. Sociol, 6:289 «Nov. 1900.) 
—. (“Social Functions of the Saloon in Chicago.” Melendy, Royal Loren. Commons no. 52, 
p. 1 (Nov. 1900.) 
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Chicago, I1}.—Continued. 
“ Social Setti ts in Chicago.” Embree, Francis Buckley. Gunton’s 19:452 (Nov. 1900.) 
“Street Railway Policy, Questions of.'’ Maltbie, Milo Roy. Public Policy 3:847 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 
“ Water Supply Tunnels of Chicago, The.’’ Engng. News 44:259 (Oct. 18, 1908); 44:306 (Nov. 8, 
1900.) 





46 Clevelamd’s Garbage."" Mun. J. & Eng. 9:157 (Dec. 1908.) 


‘Concord [ Mass.) Sewage Pumping and Electric Station, The." Engng. Rec. 42:820 (Oct. 6, 
1900.) 


Constantinople.» Hutton, William Holden. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 8vo, 841 
pp. Cloth, $1.5¢. 


aes \ ee Small Gardens for Tenement Dwellers in,’’ Loeb, Morris. Char. R. 10:446 (Dec. 
1900.) 


Day Labor and Contract System. 


“The Contract System."’ Perry, George R. (Pp. 112-114 in “ Proceedings of the 8rd Annual 
Conventien of the League of American Municipalities, 1899.”" 8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 


Denver, Colo. 


“Sedimentation Tanks with Numerous Circular Overflow Weirs; Denver Union Water Oo.” 
Engng. N. 44:322 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 


Detroit, Mich, 
“Public Work, Methods in Detroit." Mun. Engng. 19:324 (Nov. 1900.) 


Direct Legislation. (See also Referendum.) 
“ arguments and Authorities for Direct Legislation or the Initiative and the Referendum." Dir. 
Leg. Rec. vol. 7, no. 4 (Nov. 1900.) 


‘* Edinburgh, The Housing Problem in.”” Mun. J. 9:701 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 


Electric Lighting. (See Lighting.) 


Blectrolysis. 
‘Electric Currents and Gas and Water Mains.”’ J. Gas Light. 76:848 (Oct. 2, 1960.) 
“Electrolysis in Gas and Water Mains.”’ Irving, D. J. Gas Light. June 5, 1900. 


“Eleetrolysis of Underground Metal Structures.” Maury, D.H. (Ph. 121-185 in “ Proceedings of 
the 20th Annual Meeting of the American Water Works Association, Richmond, Va., May 15- 
16, 1900." 8vo, 216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


Reading, Electrolysisin. (See Reading.) 


Blevated Raliways. (See Street Railways.) 
England. (See Great Britain.) 
Exeise, Sunday Closing, etc. (See Saloom Problem.) 


Filtration of Water Supply. (See Water Supplies of Cities.) 


Finance. (See also Taxation.) 
Bern, Swits., Finances of. (See Berne.) 
“Examinations of Public Accounts.”” Henderson, Harry B. Public Policy 3:218 (Oct. 6, 1980.) 
Ohio, Municipal Financesin. (See Ohio.) 
“Uniform Municipal Accounting.”’ Baker, M.N. Public Poliey 8:186 (Sept. 29, 1900.) 
a wees Municipal Acceunts and Reports.’’ Baker, M.N. Public Policy 8:183 (Sept. 22, 


Wisconsin, Uniform Accounting in. (See Wisconsin.) 
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Fire, Protection Against. 
** Automatic Fire Alarm Systems,”’ Burgher, Charles, City Govt. 9:128 (Nov. 1900.) 
Baltimore, Fire Department of. (See Baltimore.) 
“ Fire Streams and their Handling.”’ City Govt. 9:101 (Oct. 1900.) 
New York, Fire Department of. (See New York.) 
“The Ounce of Prevention.” Affeld, A.O. City Govt. 9:121 (Nov. 1900.) 


Florence, Italy. 
“The Story of fixrence’’ Gardner, Edmund G. London, J. M. Dent & Co.; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1900. 16mo, 486 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


France. 
* Electric Railway Practice in France.”’ Connett,A.N. St. Ry. J. 16:927 (Oct. 18. 1900.) 


Public Assistance in France from 1889 to 1900. (‘* L’Assistance Publique en France de 188 
& 1900."") Monod, Henri. R. Gén. D’Administration 69;129 (Oct. 1900.) 


** Socialists in French Municipalities.” Kerr, Charies H.; and Simons, A.M. Chicago, Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 1900. 16mo,31 pp. Paper, 5 cents. 


Franchises. (See Municipal Control.) 
Fuel Gas, (See Lighting.) 


Garbage Disposal. (See also Sewage Disposal.) 

“A Piea for the More Comprehensive dy of Garbage Disposal.” Woodward, W. ©. . 
19-22 in “ Proceadings of the 3rd Annual Convention of the League of American Munici- 
palities, 1899." 8vo, 143 pp. Paper.) 

Bradford, Eng., Garbage Disposa) in. (See Bradford.) 

Cleveland, Garbage Disposalin. (See Cleveland.) 
** Disposal of Sewage and Garbage in Foreign Countries.”” Special Consular Rep. 17:13-221, 1899,) 
** Disposal of Town Kefuse.’’ Denham, Brierley. Eng. (Lond.) 90:192 (Aug. 24, 1900.) 


*‘Garbage and other City Wastes.” Gonden,H.J. (Pp. 13-19 in “‘ Proceedings of the 3rd Annual 
Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899."" 8vo,138 pp. Paper.) 


“Garbage Collection and Disposal.’ Williams, J. J, (Pp. 12-18 in “‘troceedings of the 8rd 
Annual Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 6vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 


“ How Properly to Collect and Dispose jof Garbage.” Scherer, H.P. Mun. Engng. 19:881 (Nov. 
1900); Cal. Mun. 8:116 (Dec. 1900.) 


London, Garbage Disposalin. (See London.) 
Paris, Garbage Disposalin, (See Paris.) 

“The Disposal of Towns’ Refuse.” Elec. R. (Lond.) Sept. 21, 1908. 
Toronto, Garbage Disposal in. (See Toronto.) 


Gas. (See Lighting.) 


“ Gateshead [ ng.), Overcrowded.” Mun. J. 9:741 (Sept. 21, 1900.) 


Germany. 
History of the Rhiae Cities, (‘‘Geschichte der Rheinischen Stadtekultur von dem Auffingen 
Vis zur Gezenwort mit besonderer Bertcksichtiguog von Worms.) Boos, H. Berlin, 
Stargardt 1900. 4to, 483 pp. 


‘Water Filtration in G@armany.” Beer, E. Engng. Rec. 42:416 (Nov. 3, 1900.) 


Glasgow. 
“ Electric Lighting of the City of Glasgow, The.” Elec. Eng. (Lond.) 32:410 (Sept. 21, 1900.) 


ae New Electricity Works of the Glasgow Corporation.” Elec. (Lond.) 45:765 (Sept. 14, 


—. “The Light of Glasgow.”” Mun. J. 9:737 (Sept. 21, 1900.) 
“Smoke Prevention in Glasgow.’ Fyfe, Peter. San. Rec. 26-267 (Sept. 28, 1900.) 
“Street Cars in Glasgow.’’ Taylor, Samuel M. Cons. Rep. 64:344 (Nov. 1900.) 


“Tramwavs, Toe Electric Eqiipment of the Giasgow, Scotland.” Elec. R. 37:864 (Oct. 10, 1900); 
37 :400 (Oct. 17, 1900.) ° ct. 10, 1900) 
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Great Britain, 
* Electric Light in Ireland.’ Mun. J. 9:721 (Sept. 14, 1900.) 
* Electric Street Traction in England.’’ Robinson,J.C. Engng. Times Nov. 1900. 
—. “ Electric Tramway Accounts." Ty. & Ry. World 9:501 (Oct. 11, 1900.) 
—. “ Municipal Electric Tramways.” Mun. J. 9:891 (Nov. 8, 1800.) 
—. ‘*The Cost of Operating Municipal Electric Tramways."’ Surveyor 18:278 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 
— .. ‘* Wages of Tramway Employees.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:576 (Nov. 8, 1900.) 
“Electricity in Small Towns.” Boot, Horace. Mun. J. 9:783 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 
“ Electric Power Distribution in Great Britain." Booth,W.H. Engeg. M, 20:41 (Oct. 1900.) 
= = bmn in Ireland, Impressions of Small.” Griffith, Percy. Am. Gas Light J. 78:402 (sept. 
10, ; 
“ Hebden Bridge Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Seheme.”’ Surveyor 18:512 (Nov. 2, 1900.) 
“ Housing Problem, Municipal Lodging Houses.” Mun. J. 9:852 (Oct. 25, 1900.) 
—. eae Inspectors and the Houses of the Poor.” Fyfe, Peter. San. Rec. £6:204 (Sept. 


- 


7,1 
—. “The Houging Question at the Church Congress.’”’ San. Rec, 26:293 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 
——. “‘ Workmen's Dwellings‘as they are.’’ Fireside Nov. 1900. 
« es setPaept 18) and Municipal Enterprise." Fowler, Sir Henry Hartly. J. Roya! Stat. Soc. 
mana Lodging-Houses,’* Mun. J. 9:800 (Oct. 12, 1900.) 
“Municipal Men in Parliament.’’ Mun. J. 9:851 (Oct. 26, 1960.) 
Municipal Tramways in England. (‘‘Tranvie Municipali in Inghilterra.”) Critica Sociale 
10:302 (Oct. 1, 1900.) 
“Sewage Purification in England, Recent Progress in."’ Fowler, Gilbert J. Mun, Engng. i9:22 
(Oct. 1900.) 
“Stalybridge and Dukinfield Joint Sewerage 8cheme.”’ Surveyor 18:492 (Oct. 26, 1900 ) 
“Tramway Fares.”’ Geron,H. Ty. & Ry. World 9:520 (Oct. 11, 1900.) 
“Water Acts for 1900."" J. Gas Light. 76:1078 (Oct. 80, 1900.) 
“ Water Filtration, The English System of.” Davis, Floyd. Mun. Engng. 19:394 (Dec. 1900.) 


“Guagoquts. Notes on the Public Lighting of the Town of.”’ Guichard, Charles. J. Gas Light. 
6:1019 (Oct. 28, 1900.) 


‘*Hampton-on-Thames, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works at.” Kemp, J. Surveyor 
18:456 (Oct. 19, 1900.) 


Holland. 
* Prepayment Meters in Holland."’ Bolsius,P. Prog. Age 18:497 (Nov. 15, 1900.) 
“— “— With Prepayment Meters in Holland.” Bolsius,P. J. Gas Light. 76:766 (Sept. 
, 1900.) 


“Home Rale, Municipal; Its Scope and Limitations.» McMath, Robert E. Am. Gas Light J. 
78:448 (Sept. 17, 1900.) 


“Heng Kong; Sanitary Conditionsio.” Alford, Robert C. Engng. Rec. 42:870 (Oct. 20, 1900.) 
* Hospitals, Municipal.” Fabian Soc. Tract No. 95, Dec. 1900, 1 a. 


Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor in Cities. 

Berlin, Housing Problemin. (See Berlin.) 
Bury, Eng., Housing Problem in. (See Bury.) 

“Cheap Lodging Houses for Women.”” Merry, Andrew. Humanitarian 17:418 (Dec. 1900.) 
oC bh Housing in. (See Copenhagen.) 
Edinburgh, Housing ‘Problem in. (See Kdinburgh.) 

“Elements of the Housing Problem.” Fisher, Lettice. Econ. R. 10:484 (Oct. 15, 1900.) 
Gateshead, Eng., Housing Cenditions in. (See Gateshead.) 
Great Britain, Housing Problem in. (See Great Britain.) 


History of Workmen's Dwellings. (‘‘ Feuillets Detachés de |’ Histoire de l’Habitati - 
riere”) Buse, Julien. R. Générale Nov. 1900. ae One 


“* Housing of the Laboring Classes.’ Horsfall,T.C. Char. Or. R. 8:128 (Aug. 1900.) 
“ Housing of the Working Classes. Dudfield,T.O. Public Health, Sept. 1900. 
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Housing of the Working Classes—Continued. 
“How the Working Class Live.’ (Pp. 91-103 in “Socialist Campaign Book, 1900." Chicago, 
Charles H. Kerr, 1900. 8vo, 149 pp.) 


Hull, Housing Conditions in. (See Hull.) 


. ee Houses for Town Dwellers. Improved Means of Communication.’ Waterlow, Sydney 
J. San. Inst. 21:417 (Oct. 1908.) 


Liverpool, Housing in. (See Liverpeol.) 
London, Housing Problem of. (See London.) 
“Making a Way Out of the Slums.”’ Riis, Jacob A. Am. R. of R. 22:689 (Dec. 1900.) 
New York, Housing Problemin. (See New York.) 
Richmond, Eng., Housingin. (See Richmond.) 
“The Housing of the Poor."’ Horsley, J.W. Humanitarian 17:326 (Nov. 1900.) 
“The Housing of the Working Classes.’’ Loch, C.8. Char. Or. R. 7:82 (Feb. 1900.) 
The Social Significance of the Housing Question. Koch, A. Kultur, Heft 2 (1900.) 
“The Tenement and Tuberculosis.” Pryor, John H. Char. R. 10:440 (Dec. 1900.) 


“Unhealthy Areas and Displacement of Town Populations.’’ Beachcroft, R. Melville. J. San. 
Inst. 21:382 (Oct. 1900.) 


66 Eluddersfield Corporation and Electric Traction.” Ry. World 8:258 (July 6, 1899.) 
66 B¥ull, The Slums of.” Mun, J. 9:845 (Oet. 26, 1900.) 


Indiana. 
** Police Co-operation."’ Harrison, George A. City Govt, 9:124 (Nov. 1900.) 


Italy. 


Class Struggles in Municipal History. (‘‘La Lotta di Classe nella Vita Municipal.) Monte- 
martini, Giovanni. Critica Sociale 10:299 (Oct. 1, 1900.) 


nee ibe. 7 Italy, The Development of Electric.” Bignami, Enrico. Engng. M. 20:178 
ov. 


** Kansas City (Mo.)}, The Street Railway System ef.’ Elec. W. & E. 36:513 (Oct. 6, 1900.) 


Lafayette, Ind. 


** Bacterial Studies of the Healthfulness of the Street Pavements of Lafayette, Ind.’’ Luten, 
Daniel B. Engng. News 44:242 (Oct. 11, 1900.) 


“ Pavement History of Lafayette.” Eldridge,W.K. Mun. Engng. 19:317 (Nov. 1900.) 


Leeds, Eng. 
“Sewage Treatment at Leeds.** Surveyor 18:278 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 


‘Experiments on Methods of Sewage Disposal at Leeds, England.’ En - N. 44:183 
~~ Gept. 12, 1900.) _ 


—. ‘* The Leeds Sewage Disposal Experiments."’ Engng. Rec. 42:272 (Sept. 22, 1900.) 
—. ‘*The Leeds Sewage Experiments.’’ San. Rec. 26:206 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 
—. ‘The Treatment of Leeds Sewage.” Eng. (Lond.) 90:282 (Sept. 7, 1900.) 

“ Street Cleaning in Leeds.’”’ Darley,George. Mun. J. & E. 9:168 (Dec. 1900.) 


Leicester, Eng. 
* Gasand Electricity Undertaking, Leicester’s."” Mun. J. 9:764 (Sept. 28, 1900.) 
** Municipal Markets, Leieester's."" Mun. J. 9:725:(Sept. 14, 1900.) 


‘6 Leipzig [(Ger.], City Pawn Shop and Savi Institution.”” Warner, Brainard H., Jr. Cons. 
Prob. 64:381 tov Yo003) ° _ - 


66 Lexinaten, Kentucky, Practical Experience of Water-Meters at.” Charles, 8. A. (Pp. 
183-186 in ** Proceedings of the 20th Anuual Meeting of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., May 15-18, 1900." 8vo, 216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


Lighting. (See also Municipal Ownership aud Operatien.) 


“A Model System of Book-Kee for Electric Lighting Companies.” Clo John Lyle. 
Mun. Engng. 19:251 (Oct. 1900 pine ° . _ neh, a 
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Lighting.—Continued. 
“ an Elaborate System ef Records for a Lighting Company.”’ Clough, John Lyle. Mun. Engng. 
19:326 (Nov. 1900.) 
Chicago, Gas Lighting in. (See Chicago.) 
“Electric, Gas and Heating Plants.”” Adams, Alton D. Elec. R. 87:275 (Sept. 19, 1900.) 


“Migetsteny Supply for Small Towns.” Brown, C. 8. Vesey; Harris, G. M. Elec. Eng. (Lond.) 
June 22 


. Electricity Supply for Lighting and Tramways, with Special Reference to Small Towns.” 
Boot, Horace L. P. San. Rec. 26:249 (Sept. 21, 1900); Surveyor 18:364 (Sept. 28, 1900); San. Rec. 
26:268 (Sept. 28, 1900); 26:292 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 

“ Gas Consumers as Gas Proprietors.’”’ J.Gas Light. 76:1262 (Nov. 20, 1900.) 

“Gas Light.” Contemp. 78:710 (Nov. 1900.) 

Glasgow, Electric Lighting in. (See Glasgow.) 
Great Britain, Lighting in. (See Great Britain.) 
Guayaquil, Lighting of. (See Guayaquil.) 
a . <\e Gas for Incandescent Lighting.”” Onslow, A. W. J. Gas Light. 76:1278 (Nov. 
Holland, Prepayment Metersin. (See Helland.) 
“Ip What Manner Can the Normal Loss of Gas in Distribution be Most Largely Diminished.” 
Gibbons, P. H. J. Gas Light. 76:776 (Sept. 25, 190).) 
“Introducing Gas Stoves.’ Britton, John A. Prog. Age 18:528 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 
Leicester, Lighting in (See Leicester.) 
London, Lighting iv. (See London.) 

‘* Manufacture of Illuminating Gas.” Sci. Am, 83:214 (Oct. €, 1900.) 
Paris, Lighting in. (See Paris.) 

“Public Lighting by Gas and Electricity.’’ Dibdin, W.J. San. Rec. 26:403 (Nov. 9, 1900); 26:445 
(Nov. 23, 1900) 

“Review of the Gas Industry.’’ Vautier, Theodore. Prog. Age 18:438 (Oct. 15, 1900.) 

“Sunday Labor on Gas Works, The Minimizing of.” J. Gas Light. 76:1329 (Nov. 27, 1900 ) 

“ The Investigation of Gas Processes.’ Humphreys, A.C. Engng. N. 44:325 (Nov. 15, 1900.) 

“The Unprofitable Consumer.’’ Humphrys, Norton H. J. Gas Light. 76:838 (Oct. 2, 1900.) 

“Water Gas, Carburetted."’ Brackenbury, C. E. Engng. Times Sept. 1900. 

—. ‘‘ Carburetted Water Gas and Its Use in Coal Gas Works."’ Sospicio,Henri. J. Gas Light 
76:701 (Sept. 18. 1900.) 

T1000)" Hygienic Aspect of the Use of Water-Gas.’’ M’Walter, J.C. San. Rec. 26:379 (Nov. 

—. “ Water Gas as a Remedy for ihe Prevalent Scarcity of Coal." Dicke,H. J. Gas Light. 
76:522 (Aug. 28, 1900.) 


Liverpool. 
“ Housing Review, A.” Mun. J. 9:789 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 
“ 8treet-Trading Children of Liverpool, The.” Burke, Thomas. Contemp. 78:720 (Nov. 1900.) 
——. “Liverpool and Street Children.” Mun. J, 9:904 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 
“Water Supply, The Story of Liverpool's.”” Mun. J. 9:917 (Nov. 23, 1900.) 


London, Eng. 
“ Borough Councils, London.” Mun. J. 9:880 (Nov. 9, 1908.) 
—. “ Borough Councils Elections.”” Mun. J. 9:819 (Oct. 19, 1900); 9:839 (Oct. 26, 1900.) 


—. * Metropolitan Borough Councils Elections: A Guide to the ate of the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Councillors.” Hunt, John. London, Stevens & Sons, 1 8s. 6d. 


—. “ New London Boroughs; The Etectors’ Guide and Handbook.” " Londoa, Edward Lioyd, 
1900. 12mo,100 pp. Paper, 6d 

—.‘*The Boroughs of the Metropolis; A Handbook of Local Administration in London 
under Local Government Act, 1899."" Hopkins, Albert Bassett. London, Bemrose & Sons, 
1900. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


—. “The New City in London.” Mun. J. 9:877 (Nov. 9, 1900.) 
—. ‘* The New London Mannicipalities.”. Spec. no. 3,776, p. 649 (Nov. 10, 1900.) 
—. ‘* The New Mayors of London.” Mun. J. 9:897 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 
“ Electric Light for Poplar.” Mun. J. 9:801 (Oct. 12, 1960.) 
“Gas, London Local Authorities and the Price of." J. Gas Light. 76:1028 (Oct. 28, 1900.) 


a wee ito | rrr Conference on the Price of Gas in London.”’ J. Gas Light. 76:1154 
ov 
“ Health of the a of London, The.”’ Sanders, Sedgwick. San. Rec. 26:381 (Nov. 2, 1900.) 
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London, Eng.,—Continued. 
** Housing in London.” Mun. J. 9:946 (Nov. 30, 1900.) 
—. * Boundary Street Area, L.C.C. Description and Plans.’’ J. San, Inst. 21:451 (Oct. 1900) 


—.‘*The Housing Question and the L.C.C.’’ Jones, Charles Sheridan. Fortn. 6&:967 (Dec, 
1200.) 


“London Reviewed.” (L. C. C.) Dickinson, W. H. Mun. J. 9:313 (Oct. 12, 1900); 9:883 (Oct. 19, 
190 ) 


“*Municipal London.” Spec. no. 3,774. p. 554. (Oct. 27, 1900.) 
**Omnibuses, London * Robertson, W. B. Cassell’s no. 458. p. 576 (Nov. 1900.) 
‘“*Refuse Destruction in the Metropolis.” San. Rec. 26:420 (Nov. 16, 1900 ) 
‘Steamship Service in London: Tramways.’ Halstead, Marshal. Cons. Rep. 64:336 (Nov. 1960.) 
“* Street Regulations, London.”’ Surveyor 18:541 (Nov. 9, 1900.) 
“The Rebuilding of London.” Surveyor (Supp.) Nov. 80, 1900. 
“Tramways, London United.” Ry. World §:213 (June 5, 1899.) 
—.‘*London County Council's Tramways.” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:66 (Nov. 8, 1900.) 


Underground Railways. ‘ Electric Underground Railway in London.” Halstead, Marshal, 
Cons. Rep. 64:211 (Oct. 1900.) 


—. *‘ The City and South London Railway.” Elec. R. (Lond.) Sept. 7, 1900. 

—. * The Central London Railway.”’ Twelvetrees, W.N. Feilden's M. Oct, 1400. 

—. ‘‘The Central London Railway.’ Ty. & Ry. W. 9:531 (Nov. 8, 2900.) 

——. ‘The Great Central Railway; The New Competitor.” Scott,W.J. Ry. M. Oct. 1:0. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Converting Portions of the Los Angeles Out-Fall Sewer into a Septic Tank.’ Engug. News 
44:317 (Nov, 8, 1900.) 


Madison, Wis. 
“ Sewage Disposal at Madison, Wis.”” Engng. Rec. 42:468 (Nov. 17, 1900.) 


——.**The Unsuccessful Sewage Purification Plant at Madisor, Wis.’ Turneaure, F. B, 
Engug News 44:.63(Oc’. 11, 1900.) 


“* Water Supply of the City of Madison, Wis., Artesian.’”” Heim, John B. (Pp. 1-54 * Proceed. 
ings of the 20th Annual Meeting of the American Water Works Axsociation, Richmond, Va., 
May 15-18, 1900." 8vo, 216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


Manchester, Eng. 
** Contracts Scandal, Manchester.”” Mun. J. 9:889 (Nov. 8, 1900.) 
** More about Manchester."* (Art School.) Mun. J. 9:777 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 
** Park System of Manchester, England, The.” Park & Cem. 10:1%9 (Nov. 1900.) 
“Sewage Disposal Problem, Manchester.”’ Surveyor 18:305 (Sept. 14, 1800.) 
“Technical Education, Manchester.’ Mun. J. 9:757 (Sept. 28, 1900.) 


Mexico, Sanitation of. (‘* Assainissement de Mexico.”) R. Technique 21:897 (Sept. 10, 1900.) 


66 Michigan Water Supplies.” Williams, Gardner 8. (Pp. 55-61 in ‘* Proceedings of the Fourth. 
General Conference of Health Officers in Michigan, 1:99.’") 


*¢ Wilwaukee Four-cent Fare Decision.” St. Ry. J. 16:1122 (Nov. 10, 1900.) 


‘6 Wisseurl, Taxation in, A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of.’ Judson, Frederick N. 
Columbia, Mo., Stephens, 1900. 8vo, 258 pp. 


‘6 Moseow Sanitation for Fifteen Years.” Petrovaky,A.G. Russki Vyestnik Nev. 1900 


Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership. 


“ A Business ———— against Municipal Ownership.” Cahoon, James B. (Pp. & @# in “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the ue of American Municipalities, 1899.” 
8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 

“ Advantages of Municipal Ownersbip.” Shaw, Albert. (Pp. 89-98 in ‘“‘ Report of the Street. 
Railway Commiesion ef the City Council of the City of Chicago.’’ City Council, Chicago, 
1900. Svo, 136 pp. Paper.) 

** Allocation of Municipal Profits, The.” Wilsop,C. H. Mup. J. 9:847 (Oct. 26, 1900.) 


Finance. (“Il Socialismo e i Bilanci Comunali.””) Boncmi, Ivanoe 


—. Socialism and Local 
Critica Sociale 10 : 365 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 
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Municipal Control,— Continued 
— —. (‘I Criteri ‘Socialisti’ per i Bilanci Comunali."’) Leone, Enrico. Critica Sociale 10:314 
(Oct. 16, 1900.) 
——. Municipal Eaterprisesand Profits. (‘‘Imprese Municipali e Profitto.”) Labriola, Arturo. 
Critica Sociale 10:349 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 
« a oe of Public-Service Corporations, The.” Ripley, William Z. Q J. E. 15:106 (Nov. 
1900.) 


‘“‘Contro! of Public Service Industries.” Foote. Allen Ripley. (Pp. 121-123 in “* Proceedings of the 
8rd Annual Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 

“ Fallacies of Municipal Ownership.” Francisco.M.J. (Pp. 90.99 in ‘ Proceedings of the 8rd 
Annual Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8vo, 138 pp. Paper.) 

“For Muvicipal Ownership.” MacVicar, John. (Pp. 105-110 in “ Proceedings of the 3rd Annual 
Convention of the League of American Municipalities. 1899."" 8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 

**Governmental Control of the Price of Gas.’’ Forstall, Alfred E. Am. Gas Light J. 73:686 (Oct. 
29, 1900); J. Gas Light. 76:1911 (Nov. 15, 1900); Prog. Age 16:520 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 

Great Britain, Municipal Lodging Housesin. (See Great @ritain.) 

“Housing, Municipal.” de Forest, Robert W. Char. R. vel, 5, no. 18, p. 8 (Sept. 8, 1900); Char. 
Or. R. 8:135 (Aug. 1900.) 

Leicester, Municipal Markets of. (See Leicester.) 

“Municipal Bakeries.”” Fabian Society Tract no. 94, Dec. 1900. 14. 

“Municipal Ownership.” Bemis, Edward W. (Pp. 123-138 in ‘ Proceedings of the 3rd Annual 
Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 

— —. Robinson, J. R. (Pp. 57-58 in “ Proceedings of the 3rd Annual Convention of the 
League of American Municipalities, 1899.’’ 8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 

— —. Tafel, Gustav. (Pp. 55-57 in ** Proceedings of the 8rd Annual Convention of the League 
of American Municipalities, 1899.” 8vo,148 pp. Paper.) 

“Municipal Ownership; A Question of Expediency and Local Conditions.”’ Laughlin, J. Law- 
rence. (Pp. 94-98 in‘ Report of the Street Railway Commission of the City Council of the 
City of Chicago.” City Council, Chicago, 1900. 8vo,136 pp. Paper.) 

“Municipal Ownership in Practice.” Pierce, Frank G. (Pp. 68-62 in “ Proceedings of the 3rd 
Annual Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." &vo,148 pp. Paper.) 

“ Municipal Soeentite and Operation of Public Utilities. Dohrmann, F. W.; Babcock, Ken- 
dric C.; Symmes, Frank J.; Weinstock, Henry; Koss, Edward A. Mchts. Assen. R. vol. 5, no. 
52 (Dec. 1900.) 

“Municipal Ownership of Public Service Industries." Johnson, Henry V. . 51-55 in “ Pro- 
ceed ngsof the rd Annua: Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8vo, 
148 pp. Paper.) 

“ Municipal vs. Private Ownership.” Smith, H.T. Our Day 19:507 (Sept. 1900.) 

“Municipal Trading,.”’ Char. Or. R. 8:257 (Oct. 1900); Ed. R. 192:406 (Oct. 1900.) 

— —. Priestman, Arthur. Mun. J. 9:769 (Sept. 26, 1900); Surveyor 18:404 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 

“ Municipalities vs. Private Corporations.’’ Francisco, M. J. Rutland, Vt., M. J. Francisco & 
Son, 1900. 8vo.1;2pp. Paper, 50c. 

New York, Gas Franchises in. (See New Work.) 

“Practical Experience in the Operation of Combined Public Franchises by one Company.” 
Uebelacker,C. F. 8t. Ry. J. 16:890 (Sept. 23, 1900.) 

“Problems of Municipal Owvership.’* Gemunder, M.A. (Pp. 71-78 in “ Proceedings of the 3rd 
Annual Coavention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899."’ 8vo, 135 pp. Paper.) 

“Public Gas Supply." Adams, Alton D. Mun. Engng. 19:882 (Dec. 1900.) 

“Public Service Companies and City Governments.” Gladden, Washington. Outlook 66:502 
(Oct. 27, 1000.) 

8t. Paul, Municipal Lighting in. (See St. Paul.) 
San Fr isco, Municipal Ownershipin. (See San Francisco.) 

“Btreet Franchises fur Electric Circuits.” Adams, AltonD. Elec. W. & E. 36:769 (Nov. 17, 1900.) 

“ Street Railway Franchises.”” Maltbie, Milo Roy. (Pp. 78-76 in ‘*‘ Report of the Street Railway 
ees of the City Council of City of Chicago.”’ Chicago, City Council, 1900, 8vo, 136 
pp. Paper. 

“The * Edinburgh Review ’ on Municipal Trading.” J. Gas Light. 76:1324 (Nov. 27, 1900.) 

ee of one Problem of Municipal Lighting.”” Hurd, W.T. Mun. Engng. 19:329 (Nov. 





“ Trials and Troubles of yom | and Enforcing Municipal Inspection and Control.” Canfield, 
M. 4%. City Govt. 9:04 (Oct. 1900.) 
United States, Municipal Lodging Houses in. (See United States.) 
“Vested Wrongs.” Porter, Robert P. (Pp. 63-71 in “ Proceedings of the 8rd Annual Convention 
of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8vo,148 pp. Paper.) 
Warsaw, Russia, Municipal Lighting in. (See Warsaw.) 
“Water Supplies Municipal.” Hill, William R. (Pp. 110-111 in “* Proceedings of the 8rd Annual 
Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899."" 8vo,148 pp. Paper.) 
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Municipal Socialism. (See Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership.) 


‘6 Newburypert [ Wass.) Water-Works Litigation, The.’ Engng. Rec. 42:362 (Oct. 20, 1900.) 


New Orleans, La. 


** Public Improvements at New Orleans.” Flower, Walter C. (Pp. 141-°45 in “* Proceedings of the 
rd Annual Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899.’ 8vo.148 ;p. Paper.) 


New York City. 
“Bath and Gymnasium, A New York Public.” Engng. Rec. 42:446 (Nov. 10, 1900.) 
* Building Department, Work of the.” Mayer, Julius M. Mun. Aff. 4:760 (Dec. 1900.) 
Caen Car Service in Metropolitan New York.” Vreeland, H. H. St. Ry. J. 16:958 (Oct. 13, 


“Caggeee Davison Commission’s Report.” Baldwin, Henry De Forest. Mun. Aff. 4: 768 


“ City Cicansing.” Meade, Charles A. Mun. Aff. 4:721 (Dec. 1900.) 
“Civil Service.” McAneny, George. Mun. Aff. 4:708 (Dec. 1900.) 
“ Cost of Government ia City and State."’ Maltbie, Milo Roy. Mun. Aff. 4:685 (Dec. 1900.) 
Mg eg York City, Electiic Traction Equipment of the Marhattan.” Railroad Gaz, 
2793 (Nov. 30, 1900.) 
sa a... Department (at New York) in the World, The Best." Croker, E.F. Home M. Oct. 1900, 
“Gas Franchises, New York City.”” Myers, Gustavus, Prog. Age 18:420 (Oct. 1, 1900.) 
‘* A Sketch of the History of the Gas Supply of New York.” J. Gas Light. 76:828 (Oct. 2, 
3900); 76:292 (Oct. 9, 1900.) 
‘*Library Consolidation in New York City, For.” Lib. J. Oct. 1900. 


“New York and its Historians.» van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler. No. Am. 171:724 (Nov. 1900); 
171:872 (Dec. 1908.) 
Rapid Trazsit. ‘“ Progress of Work on the Rapid Transit Tunnel, New York.”’ Sci. Am. 83:326 
(Nov. 24, 1900.) 


——. “The Real Dangerous Classes (Illustrated by the Rapid Tran+it Contract.)"’ Hennessy, 
Charles O'Connor. Brocklyn Single Tax League, 1900. 12mo, 31 pp. 


“Schools, Public.’”” Maxwell, William H. Mun, Aff. 4:742 (Dec. 1900.) 
“Sinking Funds of New York City, The.’ Levey, Edgar J. Mun. Aff. 4:651, (Dec. 1900.) 


“Street Railways, A Three-Year Comparison of Cable, Electric and Horse Traction in New 
York City.” St. Ry. J. 16:999 (Oct. 13, 19v0.) 


“Streets of New York, The Cross.” Williams, Jesse Lynch. Scribner's 28:571 (Nov. 1900.) 
‘*Subways in New York, The Elm Street.”” Engng. Rec. 42:463 (Nov. 17, 1900.) 
“Tammany Hall.” Davis, Hartley. Munsey’s 24:5 (Oci. 1900.) 

—. “New York's Overshadowing Issue.’”’ Outlook 66:99 (Sept. 8, 1900.) 


——. “The Cost of Tammany Hall in Fiesh and Blood.” Matthews, Franklin. Hrprs. Wkly. 
44:957 (Oct. 18, 1900.) 


—. ‘The History a Tammany Hall.” Myers, Gustavus. New York, Myers, 1901. 12mo, 
357 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Tenement House Legislstion in New York, 1852-1900." Veiller, Lawrence. New York, Tene 
ment House Com., 1500. 8vo,197 pp. Paper. 


—.“ A City Block in 1896, White,GaylordI. Char. R. vol. 5, no, 20, p. 2 (Oct. 13, 1900.) 
‘The English and Dutch Towns of New Netherland.”’ McKinley, A. E. Am. Hist. R. Oct. 1900. 
** Water Supply, Department of.’’ King, William F. Mun. 4ff. 4:751 (Dec. 1900.) 


Nominating Systems. 
“Primary Election Reform.”’ Kies,W.8. Municipality vol. 1, no. 4, p. 21 (Oct. 1900.) 


“ ——- Virginia, Fi'ter Plant, The.” Weston, Edmund B. (Pp. 108-120 in ‘ Proceedings of 
he 20th Annual Meeting of the American Water Works Association, Richmond, Va., May 
15.18, 1900,” 8vo,216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


6 Oconomowoc [Wis.), Municipal Lighting for."’ Meissner, Gustav, Municipality vol. 1, no. 
4, p. 15 (Oct. 1908.) 


$6 Q@hio Municipal Code Commission on the Subject of Finance and Taxation, The."’ Hermann, 
Au,ust. Mun. Engng. 19:852 (Nov, 1900.) 


‘¢QOrange (N. J.) Water-Works Extension, The.” Engng. Rec. 42:394 (Oct. 27, 1500.) 
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Paris, France. 
“ A Municipal School of Physics and Chemistry.”” Lauth, Charles. R. Sci. 13:781 (June 28, 1900.) 


Administrative System of the Department of the Seine and ef the City of Paris. (‘Le Régime 
Administratif du Départment de la Seine et de la Ville de Paris."’) Lavallée, Albert. R. Gén. 
D Administration 69:385 (Dec. 1908.) 


“Paris of To-day.” Whiteing, Richard. New York, Century Co., 1900. 4to,249 pp. Cloth, $5.00. 


Public Assistance in 1900. (‘' L’Assistance Publique en 1900.) Paris, Administration Générale 
de L' Assistance Publique & Paris, 1900. 4to, 834 pp. Paper. 


“Public Lighting in Paris.”” Levy, Auguste. Gas W. Oct. 6, 1900. 
Rapid Transit Subways. The Metropolitan Railway Company of Paris. ( Compagnie du 
Chemin de Fer Métropolitain de Paris."’) Moniteur Industrie] July 28, 1900, 
—. ‘The Paris Metropolitan Railway.” Ty. & Ry. World 9:486 (Oct. 11, 1900.) 
—— —. (*‘ Le Métropolitain de Paris.) Moniteur Industrie] Aug. 4, 1900, 


—. “The Paris Subway System.”’ James, Edmund J. (Pp. 124-136 in ** Report of the Street 
Railway Commission of the City Council of the City of Chicago.” City Council, Chicago, 
1900. 8vo, 136 pp. Paper.) 


Refuse of Paris, Monograph on the.” (‘‘ Notice Monographique sur les Ordures Ménagéres de 
Paris.”) Vincey, Paul. Bull. Soc. d’Encour. Ang. 1900. 


Water Supply. **The Dual Water Supply of Paris and the Comparative Merits of Spring 
Water and Filtered Water.”” Engng. News 44:281 (Oct. 25, 1900.) 


—.‘*The Recent Water Famine in Paris; Water Waste avd Purification.” Hazen, Allen 
Engng. News 44:274 (Oct. 25, 1960.) 


——. The Water Supply for the Suburbs of Paris. (‘‘Die Wasserleitung fiir die Umgebung 
von Paris.) Hofer, Thomas, Oesterr. Monatschr. Oeffent. Baudienst Oct.1900. 


Parks, Playgrounds, Open Spaces in Cities, etc. 
Manchester, Eng., Parks of. (See Mamcheater.) 
“Park Roads.” Foster, J. Frank. City Govt. 9:132 (Nov. 1900.) 


Pasadena, Cal. “Sewage Farming at a Profit.” Mun. J. & Eng, 2:156 (Dec. 1900.) 


Pauperism. (See Charities.) 
“ Municipal Charities.” Folks, Homer. (Pp. 82-26 in “ Proceedings of the 8rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the League of American Municipalities. 1899." 8vo, 148 pp. Paper.) 
Paris, Pauperism in. (See Paris.) 


Pavements, Paving, etc. 
“Bingham Paving, The.’’ San. Rec. 26:882 (Nov. 2, 1900.) 
“Brick Pavements, Construction and Maintenance of.’ Kemmler, E. A. Engng. Rec. 42:275 
(Sept. 22, 1900); Brick Nov. 1, 1900. 
Lafayette, Ind., Paving in. (See Lafayette.) 
“Street Paving.’> Mun. World 10:178 (Nov. 1900.) 


“Stone Block Pavements, The Construction of Standard Medina.”’ Fisher, E.A. Mun. Engng. 
19:285 (Oct. 1900.) 


Powmshore. (“ Leihbiuser.”) Wiirzburger, Engen. Handw. d. Staatswissenschaften 5:601 


‘¢ Philadelphia’s Election Frauds.” Woodruff, Clinton Rogers.= Arena 24:897 (Oct. 1900.) 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
“Amalgamation.” Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 16:488 (Nov. 1900.) 


“Filter Plant at Pittsburgh, The Experimental.” Knowles, Morris. J. Assoc. Engng. Soc. 
25:217 (Nov. 1900.) 


Police. 
Baltimore, Police Department of. (See Baltimore.) 
Indiana, Police Departmentsin. (See Indiana.) 


* Portiand, Maine, The Street Railways of, and Vicinity.” Fairchild,C. B. St. Ry. R. 10:485 
(Sept. 15, 1900.) 
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Prostitution. 
* Municipalities and Vice.”” Mun. Aff. 4:698 (Dec. 1900.) 


Quebec, Conditions of Operation of Street Cars in the City of.” Blair, D, E. St. Ry. R. 10:590 
(Oct. 15, 1908.) 


Rapid Transit. (See Street Railways.) 


‘6 Reading, Pa., Electrolysis in.” Knudson, A. A. Engng. Rec. 42:448 (Nov. 10, 1900.) 


‘6 Rhondda [Wales], Waterworks.”’ Thomas, Octavius. Surveyor 18:303 (Sept. 14, 1900.) 


ery ng. ** Munieipal Workmen’s Dwellings, Richmond, Surrey.’”’ J. San. Inst. 21:452 
(Oct. 1900. ° 


* Richmond, Va., Physica! and Bacteriological Characteristics of James River Water at, with 
special Reference to Clarification Methods.” Levy, E.C (Pp. 81-93 in ** Proceedings of the 
2uth Annual Meeting of the American Water Works Asscciation, Richmond, Va., May 15-18, 
1900.”” 8vo, 216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


‘* Rio de Janeiro, The Street Railways of.’ St. Ry. J. 16:975 (Oct. 13, 1900.) 


66 Rochester's Municipal Milk Stations.” City Govt. 9:127 (Nov. 1900.) 


os Rockford, tllMnois, A Brief History of the Water Supply of.”* Kimball, W.M. (Pp. 30-40 in 
* Proceedings of the 20th Annua! Meeting of the American Water Works Association, Rich- 
raond, Va., May 15-18, 1900."" 8vo, 216 pp. Paper, $1.) 


St. Paul. 
** Baths, The St, Paul Public.** Pomeroy, Eltweed. Outlook €6:126 (Sept. 8, 19(0.) 
**Municipal Lighting for St. Paul.’ Mun, J. & E. 9:158 (Dec. 1900.) 


Saloon Problem. 
Chicago, Saloon Problem in. (See Chicago.) 


**The Temperance Problem and Social Reform.’’ Rowntree. Joseph; Sherwell, Arthur. (7th Ed.) 
New York, Truslove Hanson and Comba, 190. 8vo, 784 pp. Cloth, $4.00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


‘*Municipai Boards of Health and Quarantine Regulations.” Lewis Austin. Am. Law R. 84:722 
(Sept.-Oct. 1900.) 


“ Municipal Ownership and Management of Public Utilities in San Francigco.” Doyle, John T. 
Mchts. Assoc, R. vol, 5, no. 51, p. 8 (Nov. 1900.) 


—. ‘* Public Utilities in San Francisco under the New Charter.’”’ Reed, Charles Wesley. Cal. 
Mun, 8:48 (Sept. 1960.) 


—. ‘San Francisco Follies.” Symmecs, Frank E. Publi Policy $:312 (Nov. 17, 1900.) 


Sanitation. 


“ Bacteriology in its Relation to Public Health.’’ Novy, F.G. (Pp. 17-%4 in “ Proceedings of the 
Fourth General Conference of Health Officers in idbeons, 1889.*") 


—. McClintock, Charles T. (Pp. 24-28 in ** Proceedings of the Fourth General Cenference 
of Health Officers in Michigan, 1899.’’) 


Birmingham, Sanitation of. (See Birmingham.) 
Hong Kong, Sanitation of. (See Hong Kong.) 
London, Sanitatien of. (See London.) 

Mexico, Sanitation of, (See Mexice.) 

Moscow, Sanitation of, (See Moscow.) 

San Francisco, Sanitation in. (See Sdm Francisco.) 


“The Relation of Sewage and Water Su upply to Public Health.” Riggs. H. F. Q 14 49 in ** Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth General Conference of Health Officers in Michigan, 1899."") 
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Scheols and School Systems of Cities. 
Manchester, Schools of. (See Manchester.) 
“School Gardens in Europe.’ Special Consular Reporte, Department of State, vol. 20, part 2 
1900. 8ve. 221 pp 
**School Hygiene.” Beitzell, A.J. Public Health 5:2 (Nov. 1900.) 


Sewage Disposal, Sewage Systems. 
“ Bacterial Treatment of Sewage, The.”” Adams,S.H. Surveyor 18:560 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 
Berlin, Sewerage Workein. (See Berlin.) 
Bradford, Eng., Sewage Disposal in. (See Bradford.) 
Burlington, Ia.. Sewage Disposalin. (See Burlington.) 
Chicago, Sewage Disposalin. (See Chicago.) 
Concord, Mass., Sewage Disposal in. (See Concord.) 
Great Britain, Sewage Disposal in. (See Great Britain.) 
Hampton Eng., Sewage Disposal of. (See Hampton.) 
‘‘Tlituminating Gas from Sewage Sludge.” J. Gas Light. 76:1140 (Nov. 6, 1900); Am. Gas Light J. 
78:851 (Nov. 26. 1900.) 
Leeds. Sewage Disposalin. (See Leeds.) 
Los Angeles, Sewage Disposal in. (See Los Angeles.) 
Madison, Wis., Sewage Dispcsalin. (See Madison.) 
Manchester, Sewage Disposalin. (See "anchester.) 
“ Recently Improved Methods of Sewage Disposal.’* Johnsen, John Butler. Bull. Univ. Wis., 
June, 1900; Municipality vol. 1, no. 4. p. 1 (Oct. 1900); vol. 1, no. 5, p. 1 (Dec. 1900.) 
“*Sewage Disposal Probiems.”’ Hili,G. Everett. (Pp. 138-141 in ** Proceedings of the 8rd Annual 
Convention of the League of American Municipalities, 1899." 8vo. 148 pp. Paper.) 


‘Sewage Purification.’’ Lowcock, Sidney R. Surveyor 18:300 (Sept. 19, 1900.) 
— —. Hermann, E.A. Cal. Mun. 3:49 (Sept 1900.) 
“Soe and Sewage Disposal, Water Supply.’’ Mansergh, James. Surveyor 18:538 (Nov. 9, 
1900.) 


Syracuse, Sewage Disposalin. (See Syracuse.) 


Sheffield, How the Snow Problem is Dealt with in.” San. Rec. 26:298 (Oct. 5, 1900.) 
Slaughter-Houses. (See Abattoirs.) 

‘*Smoke Abatement.’? Bryan,Wm.H. Cassier’s 19:17 (Nov. 1900.) 

“Southampton [(Eng.) Corporation Tramways,” Elec. Eng. (Lond.) — 8, 1900. 

“Southwark (Eng.], Problems of.’’ Mun J. 9:921 (Nov. 28, 1900) 


Street Railways. (See also Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership.) 
“ Advertising in Street Cars.”” Kissam, George. St. Ry. R. 10:615 (Oct. 15, 1900.) 

Berlin, Street Railways in. (See Berlin.) 

Birmingham, Eng., Street Railwaysin. (See Birmingham.) 

Boston Subway. (See Beston.) 

Brighton, Eng., Tramways of. (See Brighton.) 

Bristol, Eng., Tramways of. (See Bristel].) 

Cairo, Egypt. Street Railwaysin. (See Cairo.) 

Carlisie, Eng., Street Railways of. (See Carlisle.) 

Chicago. Street Railwaysin. (See Chicago.) 

“ Consolidation, Street Railway.” (Editorial.) St. Ry. J. 16:828 (Sept. 1, 1900.) 

——.** Consolidation of Street Railways and its Effect upon the Public. Holmes, Daniel B. 
>. too)" 16:1078 (Nov. 8, 1900); Mun. & Ry. Rec. 7:156 (Nov. 15, 1900); St. Ry. R. 10:614 (Nov. 

Electric Street Railways. ‘‘ Comparisons of the Various Systems of Electrical Distribution for 
Street Railways.’’ Bancroft,C.F. Elec. R. 37:436 (Oct. 24, 1900); St. Ry. J. 16:1075 (Nov. 8, 
1900); St. Ry. R. 10:645 (Nov. 15, 1900.) 

—. ‘Systems of Current Distribution.” van Vioten. Ty. & Ry. World 9:516 (Oct. 11, 1908.) 

——. “* The Cost of Operating Electric Tramways.”” Surveyor 18:624 (Nov. 30, 1900.) 

——. ‘The Electric Conduit Railway—Its Development and Construction.”’ Cudworth. F. G. 
St Ry. J. 16:1180 (Nov. 17, 1900.) 

—.** The Priacipal Features of Electric Tramways.’ Surveyor 18:276 (Sept. 7, 1900); 18:508 
(Nov. 2, 1900.) 
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Street Railways.—Continued. 
—,.** fhe fnird Rail Electric Railroad.” Andrews, Horace. Mun. Engng. 19:886 (Dec. 1900.) 


“ Finance, Modern Methods of Tramway.”’ Clark, William J. St. Ry. J. 16:966 (Oct. 18, 1980.) 
—. ‘‘ Departmental Accounts.” Wilson, H. L. St. Ry. J. 16:1086 (Nov. 8, 1900); St. Ry. R, 
10:676 (Nov. 15; 1900.) 
—.‘* Report of Committee on Standard System of Accounting.” Duffy, C. N. 8t. Ry. J, 
16:1083 (Nov. 3, 1908.) 
a ne of Committee on a Standard Unit of Accounting.” St. Ry. J. 16:1085 (Nov. 3, 








—. “ What Does the General Manager Want to Kuow from the Acceunting Department?" 
Beggs. John I. 8t. Ry. J. 16:1081 (Nov. 3, 1900.) 

France, Electric Railwaysin. (See France.) 

Glasgow, Street Railwaysin. (fee Glasgow.) 

Great Britain, Street Railways of. (See Great Britain.) 

Huddersfield, Street Railweysof. (See Huddersfield.) 

‘“‘ International Tramways Gengress.”” Ty. & Ry. World 9:505 (Oct. 11, 1900.) 

Italy, Street Railwaysin. (See Italy.) 

London, Street Railways of. (See London.) 

Milwaukee, Street Railways of. (See Milwaukee.) 

New York, Street Railwaysin. (See New York;) 

Paris, Rapid Transit in. (See Paris.) 

Portland, Me., Street Railways of. (See Portland.) 

; “Property Owners’ Rights to Compensation for Special Use of Public Rights-of-Way.’’ Public 

iF Policy 3:339 (Dec. 1, 1808.) 

F “ Public Policy Concerning Rapid Transit.” Hooker, George E. (Pp. 77-88 in ** Report of the 
Street Railway Commission of the City Council cf the City of Chicago.” Chicago, City 
Council. 1900. 8vo, 136 pp. Paper.) 

Quebec, Street Railways of. (See Quebec.) 


Rio de Janeiro, Street Railways of. (See Rio de Janeiro.) 

Southampton, Street Railways of. (See Southampton.) 

Street and Local Railways at the Paris Exposition. (‘‘ Die Strassen- und Kleinbahnen auf der 
Pariser Weltaustellung.’’) Zeitschr. f. Klein u. Strassenbahnen Aug. 1, 1900.) 


United States, Street Railwaysin. (See United States.) 
Vienna, Street Railways of. (See Vienna.) 


























Streets, Street Building, Street Cleaning, Street Improvements. (See also 
{ Pavements, Paving. 
? ** A Modern Street Lighting Plant.’’ Damon, George A. Am. Elec. Oct." 1900. 
Leeds, Street Cleaning in. (See Leeds.) 
** Mechanical Cleansing of Cities."” Mun. J. 9:760 (Sept. 28, 1960.) 
‘**Present Problems in Municipal Engineering.” Engng. Rec. 42:%21 (Sept. 8, 1900.) 
— ——. Meade, Thomas De Courcy. Mun. Engng. 19:289 (Cct. 1900.) 
* Statistics on Electric Street Lighting.’’ Cappelen,F.W. Mun. Engng. 19:255 (Oct. 1900.) 
“Street Lighting by Electric Lamps.” Minshall,F.H. Elec. W. & E, 86:836 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 
“ The Toilet of Great Cities." M’Cannel, W. J. City Govt. 9:108 (Oct. 1900.) 




















Subways for Conduits, Pipes, etc. 
New York, Subwaysin. (See New Vork.) 





‘* Syracuse, N. ¥., Garbage Disposal Works.”” Engng. News 44:247 (Oct. 11, 1908.) 







Tammany Halli. (See New York City.) 


Taxation. (See also Assessments, Special, and Finance. 
Missouri, Taxation in. (See Missouri.) 

“The Tax Question."’ Ensley, Enoch. Public Policy 3:814 (Nov. 17, 1900.) 

United States, Taxation of Franchises in. (See Umited States.) 




















** Thebes ; her Ruins and her Memories.” Hunter, Dunlany. Cosmopol. 30:8 (Nov. 1900.) 






Toronto. 
** Garbage Collection in ths City of Toronto, An Outline of the System of.” Jones, John, Mus. 
Eagag. 19:392 (Dec. 1980.) 
“Toronto.” Hughes,J.L. New Eog. M. 23:305 (Nov. 1900.) 
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Cnited States, 
“Ss io Municipal Davelopmeat.” Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Engnz. News 44:194 (Sept. 20, 
1900.) 


“Contracts with Cities, Legal Status of.’ Prog. Age 18:446 (Oct. 15, 1900.) 

‘Council versus Mayor.” Durand, E. Dana. Pol. Sci. Q. 15:675 (Dec. 1900.) 

“Damage Suits against Municipalities.” Aylward, John A. Municipality vol. 1, no. 4, p. 8 
(Oct. 1900); no. 5, p. 9 (Dec. 1900.) 

“Gas Company, The Bay State.’’ Prog. Age 18:467 (Nov. 1, 1900.) 

** Legislation by States in 1900.’ Whitten, Robert H. Bull. N. Y. State Library Dec. 1908. 


“ Municipal Government Now and a Hundred Years Ago.”’ Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 58:60 (Nov. 1900.) 


‘Municipal Lodging Houses."” Mun. J. & Eng. 9:148 (Dec. 1900 ) 
* Photometrica! Standards ia the United States.” J. Gas Light. 76:1338 (Nov. 27, 1960.) 
“Southero States, Historic Towns of the.” Powell, Lyman P. New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1900, 
8vo, 604 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 
“ Statistics of Cities.” B. Dept. Labor 5:916 (Sept. 1900.) 
“ Taxation of Street Railroad Franchises, The.” Williams, Timothy8, Public Policy 3:299 (Nov. 
10, 1900); St. Ry. J. 16:1188 (Nov. 24, 1900.) 
“The Problem of Municipal Government.’”’ Batten, J. H. Arena 24:589 (Dec. 1900.) 
“Tramway Notes, American.”” Ty. & Ry. W. 9:560 (Nov. 8, 1908.) 
=~ — of American Tramway Practice.” le Rossignol, A. E. Mun. J. 9:749 (Sept. 
Water Supplies. “The Polution of Public Water Supplies in the United States.” Fuller, 
George W. Ergng. News 44:285 (Oct. 25, 1900); Mun. Engng. 19:337 (Nov. 1900.) 
——. The Present Status of Methods of Purification of Water in America.’ Hazen, Allen. 
Engng. Rec. 42:442 (Nov. 10, 1900.) 


Venice, Italy. 


“The Venetian Republic.” Hazlitt, W. Carew. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1:00. 8vo, 2 vols. 
Cloth, $12.00. 


Vienna. 


Street Railways in Vienna, Building and Operation of. (‘‘ Der Prozess der Fau- und Betriebs- 
geselischaft ftir Stiidtische Strassenbahnen in Wien vor dem Oesterreichischen Verwaltungs- 
gerichtshofe.”’) von Feistmantel, H. Ritter. Vienna, 1900. Svo, 144 pp. 


“Water Tower in Vienna, The New Pumping Station and.”” Engng. Rec. 42:319 (Oct. 6, 1£00.) 


Warsaw, Russia, Municipal Electric Plant for. (‘Project fiir das Elektricitiits-Werk der 
= Warschau.”) Lindley, W. H. Frankfurt-am-Main, August Osterricth, 1899. 8vo, 
Pp. 


Wasbiagton, D.C. 
“ Washington; The City of Leisure.’ Low, A. Maurice. Atlan. 86:767 (Dec. 190°.) 
“*Water Waste and Use in Washington.”’ Gaillard, D.D. Engng. Rec. 42:277 (Sept. 22, 1900.) 


Water Supplies of Cities. (See also Municipal Control.) 
Albany, Water Filtration in. (See Albany.) 


“An Experimental Water Filtration Plant; Its Design, Use, Econcmy and Value.’ Davis, Floyd. 
Mun. Engng. 19:320 (Nov. 1200.) 


“ Ancient Water-Works.’’ Mansergh, James. Engng. Rec. 42:517 (Dec. 1, 1900.) 
Bombay, Water Supply of. (See Bombay.) 
Boston Waterworks. (See Boston.) 
Bradford, Eng., Waterworks. (See Bradford.) 
Chicago, Water Supply of. (See Chicago.) 
Denver, Water Supply of. (See Denver.) 
Germany. Water Filtration in. (See Germany.) 


Graded Filters for Large Quantities of Water. (‘‘iltres Degrosseurs pour Grandes Masses 
D’Eau.”) Puech, A. Mem. Soc. d. Ing. Civils de France Nov. 10, 1900. 


Great Britain, Water Supplies in. (See Great Britain.) 
“Improvement of Water Supplies.” Bouscaren,G. Mun. Engng. 19:259 (Oct. 1900.) 
Lexington, Ky., Water Supply of. (See Lexington.) 
Liverpool, Water Supply of. (See Liverpool.) 
 Localizing and Preventing Water Waste."’ Croes, James J.R. Engng. Rec. 42:2287 (Sert. 8, 1900.) 
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Water Supplies of @ities.—Continued. 
Madison, Wis., Water Supply of. (see Madison.) 
Michigan Water Supplies. (See Michigan.) 
“Musicipal Water-Works Laboratories.’ Whipple, George C. Pop. Sci.Mo. 58:172 (Dec. 1900. ) 
Newburyport, Mass., Waterworks of. (See Newburyport.) 
Norfolk, Va., Water Filtration in. (See Norfolk.) 
Orange, N. J., Waterworks of. (See Grange.) 
Paris, Water Supply of. (See Paris.) 
Pittsburg, Water Filtration of. (See Pittsburg.) 


- Pues boy Supplies Liability to Incidental Pollution.” McKenzie, T.H. Sanitarian 45:428 

ov. .) 

“Recent Progress in Water Purification.”’ Fuller, George W. (Pp. 76.80 in “‘ Proceedings of 
the Fourth General Conference of Health Officers in Michigan, 1899."') 

Rhondda, Wales, Waterworks of. (See Rhondda.) 
Richmond, Va., Waterworks of. (See Richmond.) 
Rockford, lll., Water Supply of. (See Rockford.) 

**Some Hints as to the Management of Municipal Waterworks.” Ulrich,C. F. (Pp. 160-164 in 
** Proceedings of the 20th Annua! Meeting of the American Water Works Association, Rich- 
mond, Va., May 15-18, 1900." S8vo, 216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 

**Stamdard Methods of Water Analysis."’ Fuller,George W. Engng. Rec. 42:897 (Oct. 27, 1900.) 

* The Benefit of Alum in Water Filtration.”” Chapin. Charlies V. Sanitarian 45;431 (Nov. 1900.) 

“The Pollution of Public Water Supplies’ Engng. Rec. 42:421 (Nov. 3, 1900.) 

“The Purification of Storm Water.’ Engng. Rec. 42:813 (Oct. 6, 1900.) 

United States, Water Supplies in. (See Umited States.) 
Washington, D. C., Water Supply of. (See Washington.) 

“Water Filtration’ Kaowles, Morris. Engng. Rec. 42:304 (Sept. 29, 1900.) 

** Water Supply.”” Mansergh, James. Surveyor 18:564 (Nov. 16, 1900.) 

” woe Sewerage and Sewage Disposal." Mansergh, James. Surveyor 18:538 (Nov. 9, 


“Water Works Management—Professional and Councilmanic.” Trautwine, John C., Jr. (Pp. 
136-143 in ** Proceedings of tne 20th Annual Meeting of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., May 15-18, 1900."" 8vo, 216 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


Wisconsin. 
‘*The Need of Legislation for Wisconsin Cities.” Douglas,A.8. Municipality vol. 1, no. 4, p.8 
(Oct. 1900.) 
**The Relation of the Simplified State Accounting System to Wisconsin Municipalities.” Gilman, 
Stephen W. Municipality vol. 1, no. 5, p. 19 (Dec. 1900.) 


Workingmen, Condition of, in Cities. (See Housing of Werking Classes, 
Unemployment.) 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF THE 
WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR DECEMBER, 1900. 


Epe@ar J. LEvEy.—Born in New York city, November 4, 1868. Graduated from 
Columbia College in 1883 and from the Columbia Law School in 1886, in which year 
he was admitted to the bar. Practiced law until 1891, when he was appointed tecre- 
tary to the Comptroller in the Finance Department of New York city. Appointed 
Assistant Deputy Comptroller in 1898 and Deputy Comptroller in 1899. In 1900 was 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt one of the commissioners to revise the Greater New 
York charter. Since 1896 has acted as secretary of the Sinking Fund Commission. Is 
generally recognized as an authority upon municipal finance. 

MrLo Roy Ma.rsre.—Born near Hinckley Illinois. Received his early education 
in the public schools and the preparatory department of Upper lowa University, grad- 
uating from the college in 1892. Spent one year in the graduate school of the North- 
western University, devoting particular attention to municipal government. Was 
awarded, in 1893, the Dewey prize of $100 in Political and Social Science, and the 
Cushing prize of $100 in Municipal Government for a dissertation upon The City 
Government of Chicayo. From 1893 to 1895 taught higher mathematics and economics 
in Mount Morris College, Illinois, leaving there to accept the university fellowship in 
administrative law at Columbia University. Received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
latter institution in 1897, having given particular attention to administrative law, public 
law, economics and municipal government. After graduation, was chosen secretary of 
the Reform Club Committee on Municipal Administration and editor of MunicrPaL 
AFrarrs. Spent the summer of 1899 studying municipal problems and conditions in 
Europe. Prize lecturer upon municipal government in Columbia University, 1900. 
Has written Hnglish Local Government of To-Day; Central Administrative Control in 
England ; The English Local Government Board; Municipal Functions; A Study of the 
Development, Scope and Tendency of Municipal Socialism; and several papers upon 
other municipal subjects appearing in various magazines. 

Grorce McAneny.—Born in Greenville, N. J., December 24, 1869. Educated 
in the public schools. From 1885 to 1892 engaged in journalistic work, contributing 
during the latter part of this period to Harper's Weekly and to the special departments 
of the principal dailies in New York and near-by cities. Was appointed in April, 
1892, assistant secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League and of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of New York. In 1894 was made secretary and executive 
officer both of the League and the Association, which dual position he still holds. In 
1895, during the municipal campaign resulting in the election of Mayor Strong, served 
as a member of the civil service committee of the Committee of Seventy. Is editor of 
Good Government and continues to contribute occasionally to the magazines and other 
publications. Has been amember of the municipal affairs committee of the City Club, 
is a member of the executive committee and one of the founders of the Armstrong 
Association devoted to the promotion of Southern industrial education, and is a member 
and district officer of the Citizens’ Union. 

Cuartes A. Mgapge.—Born in Missouri, 1873. Resident of New York state, 
Dutchess County, since 1877. Studied at Williston Seminary, Northampton, Mass, 
from 1887 to 1890. Graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
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ton, in 1894 (Department of Civil Engineering). Began work with Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., in November of the same year. Appointed superintendent of final dis- 
position by Colonel Waring in March, 1895, which position he held until February 28, 
1901. 

Wiitu1am Henry Maxwe.u.—Born in Ireland, March 5, 1852. Graduated from 
Queen’s University, Ireland 1872, receiving the degree of M.A. in 1874, and the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of philosophy from St. Lawrence University. Is city superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City. Has written several text books on English 
grammar; has edited Pope's Homer's Ilaid and contributed frequently to educational 
and literary magazines. 

Wiu1am F. Kine.—Is a prominent merchant of the City of New York, where 
he was born in 1850. After a common school education, at the age of sixteen entered 
the entered the employ of a wholesale dry goods house, where he displayed such signal 
ability that within five years he became a member of the firm. Has maintained his first 
business relation unbroken during a period of thirty-four years. Was made presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association of New York in 1897, formed to oppose certain rail- 
road discriminations injurious to the business interests of the city. Under his direction 
the Association developed into a permanent working organization, adapted to prompt 
action in public matters whenever the interests of business men and property owners 
need proper recognition from public officials and law makers. The more notable 
achievements have been the securing of proper post office facilities for New York, the 
securing of enlarged ship channels and, above all, the overthrow of the Ramapo scheme 
and the passage of legislation to amply protect this city’s future water-supply. 

JuLivs M. Mayer.—Born September 5th, 1865, in New York city. Was educated 
at Grammar School 68, and graduated from the College of the City of New York in 
1884 and the Columbia Law School in 1886. Admitted to the bar in this city in 1886, 
and has had a large experience in questions relating to the building law. In 1893 was 
the Republican candidate for justice of the District Court of the Ninth Judicial Dis- 
trict of New York city. In 1895 was appointed attorney to the excise board, holding 
that office until May ist, 1896, when this with other excise boards was legislated out of 
office by the enactment of the Raines law. In 1897-8 was attorney to the Department 
of Buildings. Was counsel to the Reinhard investigating committee appointed by the 
Legislature to investigate the condition of labor in the sweat shops and the employ- 
ment of women and children in manufacturing and other establishments in New York 
city. Important recommendations were made to the Legislature, many of which are 
now included in the Labor Law. 
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the Sources and Amounts of the. Revenues of the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City Debt, fro 


br refunds subsequently made therefrom. 








These refunds (for errors, over payments, etc.) were sometimes mad 
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31,555 
142,064 
257,827 
327,154 
422 902 
281,974 
$3,577, 783 


49 
32 
80 
02 


65 





49,125 
52,881 
72,168 
71,183 
42,220 
43,447 
46,637 
33,604 
33,791 
33,036 
39,406 
79,748 
96 ,002 
91,469 
64,294 
64.710 
70,350 
89,859 
65,041 
104,945 
138,793 


126,247 2 


108,720 
114,573 

97,970 
156,240 
141,540 
221,625 
178,909 
144,018 
153, 737 





85 
42 
26 


33 | 


81 
50 
96 
11 
71 
41 
84 
29 
70 
14 
36 


40 
10 
41 
37 
88 
94 


46 | 


erences 


IAL LL LA Pb 
& ororcr 
Sse 


AAaaad 
S 
oS 


974 37 
2,181 69 


$3,360, 708 87 | $3,516 06 





SE 


; Bureau of Licenses, Fines, $11,00; Unexpended Balance Transferred from City Treasury Account for Ri 


City Lunatic Asylum Fund, $6,057.58; Sale of Personal Prope: 





























228,095 50] ........ 158,082 58 | 3k eres Laman) eS 
25,519 41} ....... 896,795 03 | SE). > ocsaicasea BO steahctak: 
“a” S| aeeeees 285,925 25 | Og eee, eer 
‘(geeawh a Sinseiue 124,637 59 SE NER, a ak See 
SESE Feet 63,190 00 180,763 33 PAR RS te aes 
Se OnE | os'eseus 33,330 00 YS ESS, Fo Gee > ees eet 
et eae 43,099 67 RE) cgcogahsae ES” Ga cae 
PaaS Bo ea 19.000 00 130,763 33 ES He: i yep i: 
TS) are 45,785 00 180,763 33 | $1,169,885 60} .......... 
174.650 00 | ........ 155,960 00 1,000,000 00 885,567 52 1,000,000 00 | 
| 61,585 00 | ........ 88,110 00 99,391 68 539,521 39 1,000,000 00 | 
MeL... cece. 75,595 00 107,466 64 651,723 28 1,850,000 00 | 
. 50 00 ORES 67,645 00 149,446 57 967 531 70 1,650,000 00 | 
4 2 eee 10,690 00 238,640 16 993.957 25 2,500 000 00 | 
TT ee 51,053 60 365,285 73 1,150,377 80 2,150,000 00 
100,001 TE)... 1.0 68,710 00 624,139 27 876,119 82 2,250,000 00 
it | 3 ere 95,787 00 | 821,217 73 628,366 08 3,550,000 00 
| 286.819 87} ........ 58,700 00 | 930,011 60 518 288 57 2,950,000 00 
| ry 3 eeeeoaee 65,615 00 1,545,097 31 460,726 82 2,750,000 00 
| 108.577 00 | ........ 106,000 00 866,942 80 216.760 40 1,000,000 00 
| OO eee 32.290 00 946,030 14 304,387 49 2,000,000 00 
) | 7.450 46) ........ 1,000 00 1,072,410 92 301,226 81 2,000,000 00 
) I cnc e b eadedcaeien’ 1,136,428 36 | 130.382 86 2,000,000 00 
) 290,024 85 | ........ 5,000 OU 1,230,986 75 399,998 21 2,500,000 00 | 
) $2,960 00 | ........ 7,750 00 | 1.316.764 10 111,776 55 1.650,000 00 | 
) a eee 17,770 00 | 1,898,709 50 39,854 63 1,500,000 00 | 
) 85.042 75 | ........ 1,680 00 | 1,483,799 80 | 37,638 05 2,000,000 00 | 
) | Ly SIRI SR arene SSS PS So 1,713,669 80 60,818 99 2,500.000 00 | 
) eee) ......<s 95,760 00 | 1,862,871 94 | 30,984 48 2,500 000 00 | 
7 170,528 22 | ........ 281,100 00 1,862,871 94 | 55.607 38 1,500,000 00 | 
)  ) 5 Geeeagad Spee ss 1,862,871 94 39,694 47 | 3,500 000 00 | 
6 | $6,697,479 99 |8 $85,267 00 | $4,426,786 46 d $24,529,916 42. | $10,565,590 55 | $50,882,204 92 | 














for Redemption of Stocks and Bonds, $9,672.46; Theatre Licenses, $2,450; Marine Nat’! Bank, $64,55 
-roperty, $56,023.22; Drawing Deed, $50; nad Seal, $75. 



























ee 


150 000 
1,000 0 


1,000 


1,000 


266 .928 
150 044 
175 424 7 

261,223 22 
108,135 11 
464,686 38 


$2,816,825 66 


$67,000 00 | 


| 
| 


$10,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 

10.000 00 
5 000 00 
5.000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 
5.000 00 
5.000 00 
5,000 00 











60 
5 07 
91 
19 
9 63 
292 83 
9 78 
73 
11 
57 


63 


$5,323 14 





| 364.320 00 
| 99.938 
140,425 


60 


v2 





$12,835 
2,057 50 
699 50 
2,550 
2,470 
2,289 32 
1,481 
8,533 
3,214 
1,083 7 
963 
1,537 
1,295 
602 
545 
1,076 
743 
1.583 
$40,563 45 





Bank, $64,528.75; Awards, Land Damages, $13,987.46; Premium on New Park Bonds, $1,175; Fo 


































25.00 


: 

: 

: 

: 
750 50 
747 00 


595 85. 


$16,222 10 


; For Quit Claim Deed, $25; New East River Bridge, $5,764; Sale of Old Buildings, $345; 





$90,000 00 
50,000 00 


125,000 00 
185,000 00 
190,000 00 
170,000 00 
160,000 00 


66 773 99 
50,233 86 
$1,180,007 85 


$38,582 00 | $37,441 44 | $170,801 04* 








| 


1,300 00 | 
1,150 00 
42,839 20 
16.680 47 
2 436 75 
140 00 
7,895 00 


264 00 


| 
500 00 | 


2,856,245 
2,494,609 
3,195,834 
3.021,511 
2.976,661 
3 080,019 
2,962 040 
2.909.066 
4,749.130 
6.390 854 
5,069,719 
6,172.620 
6.510.143 
290,929 
351,931 
7,556. 877 
8,727,435 
8,506,245 
8,903,284 
6,444,761 
7,548 .729 
7,900,113 
7,949,512 
9,315,066 
8,332,888 
8,612,655 
9,030,597 
10,266,488 
10,720.566 
10.704 881 
12,592,310 


3-2 


69 | 


26 
80 | 
39 
91 
64 
47 | 
98 
84 | 
58 
01 | 
07 | 
14 | 
25 | 


46 | 


 $238,336.301 47 | 





Showing the % 




















Years. oe Sa sees Sup Ferry RENT. 
ee $108,242 02 $34,397 00 $31,705 90 
Re 157,791 66 68,424 38 46,786 20 
EL 193,914 7 71,876 47 49,788 10 
an sc 221,635 10 75,866 39 50,720 00 
ee 255,053 09 92,785 12 49,750 00 
a Je 278,811 7 100,208 13 50,127 04 
tee 458,951 87 108,483 98 50,982 50 
Ae 458.789 7 97.706 41 53 270 00 
ees: 562.189 89 128,187 52 62,887 50 
os wate 600,089 66 125,361 89 | 66 900 00 | 
eee 641,113 27 155.165 50 | 90.506 00 | 
Sd 708,690 38 160,602 10 105 459 17 | 
ee 702,242 60 156,425 42 98,394 50 
eee 734,732 81 159.799 37 95,085 00 
See 783.623 88 145,732 81 104,505 83 
| RASS 813.452 538 142,990 63 112,664 50 
ES 814.711 96 169,309 97 | 94,412 50 
Re 804,938 08 | 203,801 75 | 106.904 00 
“RES 840,549 62 209.065 27 | 185.800 00 
eRe 936,518 15 215,414 44} 134,750 00 
RNS 959,974 41 234,584 88 | 148,150 00 
| ae 1,033,991 38 272,415 61 | 152,125 25 
| a 1,100,433 54 319,012 27 153,266 00 
ee 1,229.632 96 314,483 34 144,499 00 
25 1,271,222 44 349,441 52 166.805 00 
racked 1,258,939 86 | 841.568 41 | 160,430 00 
BIOS cccuse 1,185,966 20 109,248 20; 148,347 50 
eae arr 80,702 50 
eee es “2 ern 54,550 00 
Se we eran | 50 050 00 
See ee >} eee 38,650 00 
| SS eo rr 54,862 18 
| eee PN 1 eee 43,099 84 
ae ee ae 68,743 41 
| eee ee eS ee 62.741 33 
| RSS 1,665,550 99 | .......... 64,941 27 
eee ee Ps error 66,693 44 | 
eee ee ree 443,148 81 | 
ES | eee | 233,147 78 | 
RS ca asias-g SN Sl eee | 253,368 70 | 
| RRs |) eee | 271,289 74 | 
EG daiwa | | 296.591 29 | 
SC, sacs 2,485,657 61| .......... | 240.786 47 
ey <i SS eee | 307,189 13 | 
| ON fy eee | $46,890 75 | 
ae Ss > eee | 826,559 21 
BIND. . ocacee Sere OB). .......2.. 330,344 65 | 
RS. 8,961,798 73) .......... 351,522 70 | 
| yh err 354 280 18 | 
| 3,846,967 64| .......... 845,946 35 
a 8,688,468 42| .......... 297,610 12 
SRE $500,900 71 | .......... 336.563 32 
ae ve I eee | 846.598 24 
— SBREgRR 5 99 eepeersone 366,538 85 
BOOB... 000: os SS ae 377,167 92 
6 asec SEEN TD | oc cknceess | 372.451 03 
eee 4,848,508 04) ......... 369,076 06 

Totals $96,805,164 79 | $4,562,303 78 | $9,816,526 76 

















| 
| Ho 


—— Grounp Rent. 
$1,374 20 $18,535 40 | 
1,774 5i 19,543 17 | 
2,341 12 14,869 99 | 
1,554 95 15,551 79 
898 21 16,291 43 
843 31 16,081 15 
599 91 15,845 30 
817 10 18 358 17 
594 60 29,866 17 
137 50 27,777 24 
200 00 32.249 55 
220 00 28,063 11 
120 00 26,165 87 
50 00 24,276 7 
30 00 23,265 42 
97 50 23,454 00 
367 50 23,543 25 
170 00 24,115 75 
165 00 23,865 76 
307 50 26 167 36 
840 00 25,007 00 
1,538 50 26,297 71 
160 00 26.368 47 
<eekoees 27,428 50 
40 00 25 337 00 
20 00 | 24.214 00 
40 00 | 23,046 50 
13: 00 | 19,830 12 
ses sem 80,238 25 
vain’ 79,719 10 











46,395 25 


89,137 
48,143 


43,899 ¢ 


52,731 
39,967 


37,100 2 


38,614 


37,994 56 


27,673 


55.089 § 


43,886 
35,626 
35,438 
51,506 
37,029 
49 385 
48,588 
48 239 
48,017 
46,800 
44,300 
46 829 
45,792 
33,219 
25.067 
17,960 


93 


83 
00 
50 


OS | 


06 
31 
mont 


04 | 


51 | 
00 | 


00 


53 | 


50 
69 


50 | 


00 


i 
1 


$14,814 41 | $1,870,907 23 ee 


Note—Some of the items of revenue in this table are stated as ‘‘ gross” 
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TAB 


he sources and amounts of the annual revenues of the ‘Sinking Fund for the Payment of Interest 

















| | INTEREST IxTeREstT | 
Water Lor | CEnTrat INTEREST ON ON ARREARS on WEST INTEREST Mayor 
| House Rent. RENT. Park RENTS. BonD 4ND_ | Croton Farms GENERALLY. FrErg 
| MORTGAGES. Water Rent. | Gas Tax. | 
$7,146 61 SOT shcceses | - RRR © citcimn; UP creed © eden $1,25 
6,070 00 ff 2 eee | 7,556 69 wanes arese hla MS, F icewk atc 5 aa ebeatactende 2.080 
5.728 50 10,369 53 a eeals oak Se ke Bee ed oe 2,184 
8.177 15| 18.04925| ........ | BOMEOES \ cru 8 aukeat ieee 
4,848 67 08s GO |-........ DRE > Scud Bo waeene $41 U4 | 
8,437 77 iS ee ROME > so eaaces. bo yaekic 1,047 75 | 1,096 
11,291 82 ae" rae OY | eae, Teena 2.414 52 748 
11,650 00 l.  ) Jee 20,312 56 ddtue i) cuieue eC Seeatatae 
9.492 16 14.376 05 | ........ 31,273 53 RAE eens | Sa erdee OR: 
12,760 80 Smee G5} ....<... Se eee Se ate 2520 55 
15,978 21 | ee Se TE Aeris 2,712 33 
19,734 50 “SS eae “se eons 20,739 72 
21,280 7 8,015 76 | $8 925 00 ae SS a vans 41,819 20 
14,236 12 7,600 47 1,872 00 ee Me a ee 80,000 00 ae 
10,042 69 YY ¢ | ren 6 SE EEG TAs Biante Ror: 985 
27,870 89 oe ee 33,551 46 et ne, ingle 1.058 
19,325 22 Sl eee 26.140 94 UR De Bax eacme 1,091 
15.520 82 2% eee 17,390 12 “eS es eee 1,168 
15,400 82 9,550 43 | ........ 17.047 46 9 Ry renege > 
19 159 87 SS ee 14,910 03 WEEE  kocecc dh scatman 
25 209 18 ) ee 4,915 41 ee ee 
31,112 72 5,722 22 | Pose tee 2.801 13 ee | eee agit ab eee 
46,219 68 4,612 49| ........ 20,463 58 SE a TR ae ee } 
84.3825 42 5,869 42 So ae 66.165 63 DEE © vues dw >: ceacewee | 
25,042 32 eS ee | 104,524 60 th SR Renee 
21,733 70 2 | arse 105,909 97 tena Es Oso aoe | 
26,057 85  )  aegedea 104,354 68 2,694 80) ...... | aadheas | 
24 679 11 ay ) eee 111,978 56 2") SES 
29,531 02 Se | ccsucces 99,500 49 De? secu BO ee cheese | 
30.485 78 $574 70| ........ 63.811 90 4,496 75| ...... Spots | 
24,093 35 Sue eei |... 51,386 7 Th aie Ee eae 
23,128 82 SS 48,014 75 S7R Oi ...... Be soe 
23,840 538 “op S aeee 46,292 67 | 359801! ......  eccanoe 
81 625 72 ye: eee 34.207 62 | 4.87278] ...... Berns 
29,065 53 LT See 41.286 46 | 5.59774) ...... pg t ORS 
19,789 95 Saree! ... cscs 29,512 11| . 629330] ...... Gate 
19,217 05 “ea § eee tie 26,826 17 SoG! OF Wik... 
14,343 94 YY *) i aa 16,624 69 18.016 18| 10999|] ........ 
20,404 23 S467 98} ........ 18,964 20 8,452 32 Rea: 
23.748 78 2 er 8 429 20 12.890 94] 11618] ........ 
24,603 66 3.679 88 | ........ 18,429 40 7.146 14 7 05 | 
27.409 15 2.746 00| ........ 8,066 63 7,851 28 | eae 
27,612 75 6,062 59} ........ 18,533 16 16,317 30 31 75 | 
82,054 38 Oe 3 ee 9,852 29 8.831 86 22 05 NOES. 
30,263 19 i 4 § Ree 8.869 14 13,006 04 tS i ees 
42.767 97 27992 09| ........ 14.613 90} 2114644) 4609! —...).]) 
56,837 68 SS aoe 8,335 32 12,134 89 Ss ORS ee 
53,198 26 ek FU eee 6,133 90 10,356 10 3) ee 
51,213 00 eT | ee 5 878 90 14,249 50 > ee 
56 149 69 S290 Ti ....... 5,156 89 16,7928 28 | 2551] ........ 
70,187 65 S405 OP i. oss... 7,678 68 22 012 54 | 7 ee 
68.855 11 ee er 6,454 10 | 22055 71 ) See 
41.254 40 "3"? eee 4,057 50 | 22,301 17 ha a 
56.097 32 TS) ree 7,372 42 | 31 690 09 | 12 50 
129.224 97 1,842 89 ........ 8,470 94] 81,12317| 2285]  ........ 
110,812 26 | vy) > ere 3,097 80 | 35,426 79) 5151] ~ ........ 
97 048 57 1.557 39 ~ 200 30 | «686.061 981 «SUB lj ks eens 








$1,757,888 07 | $345,288 96 | $5,797 00 | $1,600,857 46 | $519,060 04 | $869 81 | $101,295 11 | $22,019 


ss’ receipts—i. ¢., without deduction for refunds subsequently made therefrom. These refunds (for error 
sufficiently large to affect mate 
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TABLE IT. 


nd for the Payment of Interest on The City Debt,” from the date of the establishment of said Fund 

















IxTEREST | 
on WEST INTEREST Mavoratty | Court Fess FINES AND STENOGRA- TAVERN 
Farus GENERALLY. Fees. AND Fins. PENALTIES PoLice. PHERS’ FEgs. Excr 
Gas Tax. Licens 
SA ee $1,259 00 | $8,161 98 | $1,281 45 | $492051 .......... | 934,98 
ES REEIRES 2,080 00 | 9,714 06 1.472 98 8D aGostoagess: 35.07 
1 SE een 2,184 00 12.055 28 445 29 2 fei 36,56 
ee | - eas 999 00 14.899 81 | 3,972 08 Se fe ee 41,56 
ate te ae $41 U4 | 765 00 15,438 25 | 479 97 8,722 15 pitemew ma 47,40 
oa 1,047 75 1,096 00 13 467 61 670 42 2,533 51 WOR) 7, Lice 48,74 
peace 2,414 52 743 60 11,948 43 | 2.728 58 2,370 18 a aaa 53,49 
eet > elon ee 710 00 13,117 98 2.605 20 3,436 17 pduatan an 60,22 
eS eer 620 00 14,587 54 | 2 095 27 2,524 61 vale areaieibcs 67.97 
ee 2 520 55 646 00 13,305 86 | 11 050 53 8,152 74 ivawenes ce 78,12 
Be cag 2,712 33 410 00 17,509 57 | 21,792 64 3,563 80 NE arate 62,78 
Lorna 20,739 72 408 00 19,730 82 | 9 667 80 8,611 84 ae St ae 12, 48' 
Bes ee 41.819 20 148 00 15,844 50 | 8,522 48 ey | eo 10,55: 
eee 80,000 00 epee 19,713 20 | 11,417 99 1,246 55 ee Per 8,931 
Bn 985 57 17,140 44 | 2,471 80 563 52 sNews Bids 10.49) 
SS ree 1.058 35 32,135 01 6,977 06 peeeaas ee eee. Sivactes 
OS RE er 1,091 72 27,404 62 | 2,205 31 cuctamera’ a Ae a seaaiee 
2 re pee 1,168 84 25,177 33 470 15 yee Peano Ole See 
ES, ere 828 27 17,959 70 | 864 7 jaeanie: V ctoteetea a 
ON, rn aaa 511 99 13,188 00 | 5'5 61 Eee AS 5. ho ee 
Ses ce ae 662 25 20,420 10 | 1,071 09 oes Ne He a ee 
Te ei ie ae a 574 00 24,878 50 1,074 65 fe peta: ae ae 
wea So atedatesece } 703 75 23,305 50 | 4,090 U8 pie wae Kate aie earnia ae ee 
STEN eee eae 506 75 14,277 25 6 699 02 Re eS res re ene aoe 
EE Yes ee } 406 50 8,296 00 | Das T ."garacnasl PD .ixetmedeuee’ . sacs 
I 5 0a ai hnaleonis 349 75 8 606 00 BE |  Wasashacs |. Sstvenancalh. wuaseens 
das cs0-s Br Gameaniers 236 75 8.746 00 PSS RR ee ae! ee 
ects cL iteccie aol 290 00 8,445 05 196 93 os vale sok conn 
Sas eee 524 00 15,021 00 3,636 88 Stay, eee 
Bote, Berens 49 00 19,163 75 | 13,682 53 ee peg es eee ee 
ey eee See oe 89,508 70 | 21,197 07 es eteece $6,555 00 
I ta ire 94.912 81 | 23.447 05 sa gael 10.071 00) ...... 
SS ee ne Serene 96,535 58 | 22.868 54 ae ee 8,913 UO aie. 
EE a aren 114,287 91 18,251 36 ak Ve oe 11,024 00 
a Eero ee pecicatte 88,365 27 18,380 66 saiaeaeae 7.941 00 
ES eee ee ee 72,164 78 | 14019 75 wanes 7,542 00 
ge RN EES ere 86,047 83 +: | 9 eee. 8,046 00 
RS eee ree 100,449 49 | 1511385) ........ 9,008 00' ....... 
A ee ee mee eee 104,102 44 hE ee 9,082 00; ...... 
Pt gawaducdch, ' iwekaws 116,489 58 | fe aa 10.286 00 ..... 
SE icamae | -erleweae 108,654 58 2 * Faeroe } O7ee OO ....... 
VSR eS: ane eee 111,321 45 >. ees 10,971 00 
31 75 | een. SS eee 113.419 05  §) |} ao 10,152 00 
22 05 Re jee 142,855 8&9 TT) 3 re 10,413 00 
SERS een) eee 141,590 90 7 f | ieee 12,724 60 
Eee aeexgaarg) imneiaapeai 150.435 88 | 32.548 3 ead 13,191 00 ..... 
ES eee 135.405 81 |) 2 hee 15,258 00 
Eh ee) ree 116,661 89 ok eee 17,640 00 
| Ee ecencccsa| HRREEeier en ee 134,460 87 25.706 86 eGibies 14.757 00 
wee ae Eh Sateen ao 141,712 47 gt en aces 36407 Gi lj... 
55 soe Gitend nk ai sie 157.232 85 | | aa 16.464 00 | ...... 
SNE ees he * eae 220,845 55 | § jae 15,088 00] ..... 
I a a OP Na a 192,547 12 42,239 45 Sa = (§a=éGéel | re 
12 50 Eutadiica le} Cotes 165,608 81 42.829 55 seus t oe 
nn.” <tccesies, 2 ccwaeen< 186 994 23 > | | eee 17,232 00 
} PO oo Vietegee Et  —apeewn 201,255 21 45.562 89 a. wheal | 15,522 00 
YS ES eee 174,268 70 | 4026684) ....... ge J ae 
| $869 81 | $101,295 11 | $22,015 49 $4,041,794 24 | $868,182 10 | $51,801 78 | $331,651 60 | $609,40: 





refrom. These refunds (for errors, over payments, etc.) are somelimes made in the same year as the reven 
sufficiently large to affect materially the figures above stated, 


XUI 


fund in the year 1844 to the year 1900 inclusive. 





\VERN AND 
EXCISE 
sICENSES. 


SEWER | 
PERMITS. | 
| 


$4,987 10 ........ 
35,079 89 | $1,780 00 | 
36,563 19 | 280 00 

0) SS eee 
SEE EE | on cccane 
48,746 29 | 
= 
60,221 63 | | 
2 6 eee 
SS ae 
52,787 00 
12,480 50 
10,554 00 
8,930 25 
10,499 25 | ........ | 


309,408 42 | om ry 060 00 | | eins 281 43 | $85,589 17 I $8, 194 66 


revenues were received, er sometimes in wheat years. ‘The aggregate ae such refunds, however 


XUM 





INTEREST ON 
REVENUE 


Bonps. 





OF ALIEN 
PassENGERS. 


Commutation | Nicut Soli 


ConrTRACT. 








“$8,232 20 
26,820 52 
14 882 19 : 

| 


30, 847 55 | 
11,100 00 


13, 500 60 | 


$6,508 67 
9,021 00 
14 610 00 
5,449 50 


| $2,000 00 


SALES OF 
PERSONAL ae 
ESTATE. 


$1,063 62 | 


6,380 10 
4,218 99 
1,469 77 
1,634 55 
1,887 88 
5,825 49 


1,524 60 

6,535 05 
16,118 06 
4.150 18 
35,864 92 


s126, 509 80 | 








$2 960 80 | 
12,472 93 
17,928 68 
852 42 
10,451 04 
15,956 30 
28,222 99 | 
16,666 65 
19,999 97 
18, 338 33 


$217 622 89 


Taxa 





$302, 5 
375, 0 
300.0 
300, 0¢ 
276, 0¢ 
250, 0 


oH yy0, 206 


SALEs OF 
PERSONAL STREET Foxe 
ESTare. | MANURE. TION 


$1,063 62 $302,517 15 
6,380 375,000 00 
4,218 ¢ 300.000 00 
1,469 300,000 00 | 
1,634 5% 276,000 00 | 
1,887 § 250,000 00 

186,689 00 


28,222 99 
16,666 65 
19,999 97 
18,333 33 
25,000 00 
20,000 00 


lhe aggregate of such refunds, however is not 





$570,525 23 
770,410 50 
739.410 88 
771,048 86 
799.204 15 
800,678 25 
943 842 76 
751,154 2 
926,517 ! 
984,500 

1,101,989 

1,132,610 

1,136,852 

1,143. 281 

1 159,388 


1'538.737 2 
1,683,587 58 
1,730,598 
1,705,710 5 
1,707,884 
1,789,755 £ 
1,838,834 
1,950,183 
1,922,626 
1,874,710 
2,230, 035 
2 164,238 
2,430,615 
2,596,882 § 
2,770,688 
2,976,647 
3,212°348 2 
3,209,233 
3 358,589 
3,491,800 
3,923,510 ¢ 
3,966,936 
4,523,823 
4,281,405 
4,578,195 
4,796,775 
rg 
5,237,152 
5,397,392 
5.612.311 45 


15 | $125,839,441 15 





